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INSTITUTIONS, &c. | 
ARRIAGE LAW REFORM ASsSO- 


CIATION, instituted for the exclusive object of pro- 
moting the passing of an Act to render lawful marriage with | 
adeceased wife's sister. | 

Offices, No. 21, Parliament-street, S.W. 
JOSEPH STANSBURY, M.A., Hon. Sec. 


HURCH of ENGLAND SCRIPTURE 
READERS’ ASSOCIATION, 9, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
—The Lay Secretary begs to ACKNOWLEDGE, with many 
thanks, the RECEIPT of 502. towards maintaining the 120 
Scripture Readers of this Association, from “ W. S.” 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—All Lovers of 


Early Italian Art are invited to inspect the reduced 
Water-colour Copies from Freseoes by MASACCIO, B, GOZ- 
ZOLI, PINTURICCHIO, FRANCIA, FILIPPINO LIPPI, 
&e., at the Society’s Rooms. 

Prospectuses of a plan for the separate publication of each 
subject may_be obtained on application, personally or by 
letter. to Mr. F. MAYNARD, Assistant Secretary. 

24, Old Bond-street, W. JOHN NORTON, Hon. See. 


GEOLOGIS [s’ ASSOCIATION. — The 

Committee have made arrangements for an EXCUR- 
SION to MAIDSTONE on TUESDAY NEXT, the 19th inst., 
under the guidance of the Rev. Thomas Wiltshire (President), 
Mr. Bensted, and Professor Tennant, for the purpose of exa- 
mining the geology of the district. \ 
Members and their friends will proceed by a train which 
leaves London-bridge station (North Kent Railway) at 10.15 
am. Trains leave Maidstone for London at 4,40 p.m. and 7.25 
p.m. Return tickets may be had at the railway station at the 
following fares: First class, 11s. 6d.; second class, 8s, 6d. 


a x r a ° ° 
WEDENBORG SOCIETY, _ instituted 
1810, for Printing and Publishing the Writings of the 
Hon. Emanuel Swedenborg.—The FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING of this Society will be held at Radley’s 
Hotel, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, on ‘Tuesday evening, 
the 19th of June. Dinner will be served at Six o'clock, after | 
which the Committee's report for the past year will be read, 
the new Committee elected, and the other business of the 
Society transacted. 
Tickets for the dinner 10s. 6d. each, including wine, may be | 
had of Mr. WHITE, at the Society’s House, 36, Bloomsbury- | 
street, Oxford-street. 


BeTSH ASSOCIATION for the 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE. 

The THIRTIETH MEETING will be held at OXFORD, 
commencing on WEDNESDAY. Jnne 27, 1860, under the 
Presidency of the LORD WROTTESLEY, M A., V.P.R.S., 
F.R.A.S. The Reception-room will be at the Divinity School. 

Notices of Communications intended to be read to the Asso- 
ciation, accompanied by a statement whether or not the 
Author will be present at the Meeting, may be addressed to 
John Phitlips, M.A.. LL.D., F.R.S., Assistant General Secre- 
tary, University Museum, Oxford; or to George Rolleston, 
M.D., F.L.S.. Lee's Reader in Anatomy in the University of 
Oxford; H. J. 8. Smith. Esq., M.A., F.C.S., Balliol College; 
George Griffith, Esq., M.A., F.C.s., Jesus College; Locai 
Secretaries, Oxford. 

JOHN TAYLOR. F.R.S., General Treasurer. 

6, Queen-street-place, Upper Thames-street, London. 

BONUS DIVISION 
LOBE INSURANCE, CORNHILL and 
CHARING-CROSS, LONDON. Established 1803. 
William Chapman, Esq., Chairman. 
Sheffield Neave, Esq., Peouy Chairman. 
George Carr Glyn, Esq., M.P., Treasurer. 
Royce Combe, Esq. Nath. Montefiore, Esq. 
Thomas M. Coombs, Esq. Fowler Newsam, Esq. 
William Dent. Esq. W. H. C. Plowden, Esq. 
J. W. Freshfield, Esq . F.R.S. RS. 
John Bankes Friend, Esq. Wm. Tite, Esq. M.P., F.R.S. 
Robert Wim. Gaussen Esq. R. Westmacott, Esq., F.R.S. 
R. Lambert Jones, Esq. Josiah Wilson. Esq. 
John Edward Johnson, Haq, a G. Windus, Esq. 


itors. 
Lt.-Col. William Elsey, | Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. 

The cash payments under the division of profits recently 
declared on Participating Life Policies, is equal at most ages 
to considerably more than a Whole Year’s Premium on Policies 
of six vears’ standing. 

All classes of Fire, Life, and Annuity business transacted. 
—Rates ef Premium very Economical.—No Charge for Volun- 
teer, Rifle, and Militia Service within the United Kingdom. 

WILLIAM NEWMARCH, Secretary. 


COLLEGES ann SCHOOLS. 


se ° ° 
A N OXFORD GRADUATE. in high 
Honours, READS CLASSICS with PUPILS daily at 
his rooms. 
Address to “ Oxonrensis,” Swallow's Library, Everett- 
Street. near Russell-square, W.C. 


UITION for the VACATION.—A married 


Clergyman, Wrangler, and Scholar READS with afew 
young men, not under 17, to prepare them for Honours. In- 
clusive terms, 10 guineas per month, or 100 guineas per annum. 
References and testimonials given. 

“X. V.,”” Hinton-honse, near Horndean, Hants. 


OME EDUCATION.—A lady, residing 

in one of the midland counties, about two hours dis- 

tant from London by rail. wishes to meet with two or three 

CHILDREN to EDUCATE with her own. The kindest care 

for their comfort and happiness, together with a sound educa- | 

tion, under the superintendence of an efficient governess, are | 
conscientiously offered. 

Address, prepaid, to G. L. Rosson, chemist, 4, Victoria- 

road, Brighton. 


A GRADUATE in HOLY ORDERS wishes 
te ACCOMPANY one or two young men as TUTOR on 
a CONTINENTAL TOUR during the summer. He has been 
accustomed to foreign travel. 
Address “ B.A.,”" 11, Conduit-street, Gloucester-terrace. 


O CLASSICAL TUTOKS.—WANTED, 


for abont two hours, three days in the week, a 


















































pana gg TUTOR. One who can also teach French 
preferred, 
Apply by letter oy to“ A. Z.,” = f Bedford-place, | 


Yommercial-road Eas 


CUDDE SDON THEOLOGICAL 
COLLEGE. 

Visitor—The Lorp BisHoP OF OXFORD. 
Principal—The Rev. H. H. Swinyy, M.A., late Fellow of 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
Vice-Principal—The Rev. bt ae, M.A., Lincoln College, 

xford. 


Chaplain and Assistant-Lecturer—The Rev. Epwarp KING, 
M.A., Oriel College, Oxford. 

The College is under the immediate direction of the Lord 
Bishop of Oxford. 

It is intended as a place of residence for religious prepara- 
tion and theological study between craduating at the Univer- 
sity and being admitted to Holy Orders. 

he College is open to all who have passed the final exami- 
nation at Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, and King's College, London. 

Students are net in any way pledged to take cures within 
the diocese of Oxford. 

Opportunities constantly occur of finding desirable curacies 
as titles in many of the English dioceses. 

The next term commences July 28. 

There is an Exhibition now vacant of 50 per annum, 

The Rev. J. Cleathing’s Exhibition for the son of a clergy- 
man is tenable at this College. 

Anv further particulars may be ascertained bv reference to 
= = the Principal, Cuddesdon College, Wheatley, near 

xford. 


GCHOOL for MECHANICAL, CHEMI- 
CAL, and SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION, at the 
COLLEGE, CHESTER. 

In addition to English and Mathematics, all the Pupils are 
taught Drawing suitable for the Architect or Engineer, and 
in the Laboratory the Principles as well as the Practice of 
Chemistry, The use of Tools, the Construction of Machinery, 
and the Principles of Mechanism, may be studied in the 
various Workshops of the Schools. 

French and German are taught to all who desire it without 
any extra charge. 

Chemical Analyses undertaken; Steam-encines and Machi- 
nery examined and reported upon; and Mechanism designed 
for special purposes. 

For further particulars apply to the Rev. A. Rica, Chester. 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, HARLOW, is 
especially intended to afford the SONS of GENTLE- 
MEN a careful training in the principles of the Church of 
England, in addition to the ordinary course of instructions 
cea: at the public schools. Students intended for the Mili- 
itary. Naval, or Civil Services are prepared for the Public 
Examinations, &c. 
French and German by a foreign Professor. 
Fach boy has a separate dormitory. 
Easter Term begins this year April 16th. 
Forfurther particulars applv to the Rev. the President, or 
to the Rev. CHarres MILLER, Vicarage, Harlow. 


AN UNDERGRADUATE, who is preparing 
for an approaching UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION, 
would be glad to reside, the next few months, with some Gen- 
tleman in the country who is fally qualified to direct his stu- 
dies, and who has sufficient time to devote to that purpose. 
Address, with terms, particulars of residence, &c., to 
“A. B.,"’ 109, Fenchurch-street, London. 


BRISTOL GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The 

Trustees are desirous of receiving APPLICATIONS for 
the OFFICE of HEAD MASTER to this anciently endowed 
grammar school. 

The election will be made subject to the provisions of a 
scheme approved by the Court of Chancery, which requires 
the Head Master to be a Master of Arts, at least, of one of the 
English Universities, 

He will be required to reside, free of rent and taxes, at the 
dwelling-house attached to the school; but he will not be 
allowed to take boarders nor to accept any cure or employ- 
ment. ecclesiastical or civil. 

Any further information mav be obtained by reference to the 
Secretary, to whom applications and testimonials must 














| transmitted on or before the 12th of July next. 


ALFRED R. MILLER, Secretary. 
i, Queen-square, Bristol, May 11, 1860. 


ING. EDWARD the SIXTH’S FREE 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. — The 
Governors of this School are about to APPOINT a SECOND 
MASTER, whose duty will be to superintend the English 
school under the general direction of the Head Master, the 
Rev. E. H. Gifford, M.A. The Second Master must have 
taken at least the degree of Master of Arts of the University 
of Oxford or Cambridge, and must be a member of the 
Established Church of England and in Holy Orders, A pre- 
ference will be given (ceteris paribus) to gentlemen of mathe- 
matical and scientific attainments. The Second Master will 
have a fixed salary of 3007., and capitation fees amounting on 
an average to 200/. per annum, a house free of rent and taxes, 
and the privilege of taking twelve boarders on terms to 
fixed by himself. There are ten exhibitions of 507. a year, 
tenable at any college in Oxford or Cambridge, which are 
open in certain cases to boarders. It is requested that gentle- 
men will refrain from making personal application to the 
Governors or Head Master. Candidates for the office are re- 
quested to transmit their application and testimonials, with 
twenty printed copies, before the 4th day of July, to J. W. 
WHaTELEY, Esq., Waterloo-street, Birmingham, the Secretary, 
from whom further information may be obtained.—7th June, 


XCHANGE.—A lady, conducting a first- 
class establishment, is desirous to find a superior 
SCHOOL for a YOUNG GENTLEMAN of 14, and to receive 
a young lady in exchange. 
Address “ H.,"’ Spalding’s library, Notting-hill. 


XFORD COMMEMORATION.—Fur- 
nished Residence.—To be LET, for two months, a very 
desirable RESIDENCE. in perfect order, a short distance 
from Oxford, with good reception rooms, five best bed rooms, 
servants’ apartments, and offices. Use of a cow. Pleasure 
grounds and paddock. 
Apply to Messrs. GREEN and STanssy, 43, Poultry, E.C. 


(HAPE RONE WANTED.—A gentleman 
about to take a young lady on the Continent wishes to 
ENGAGE a Lady, between 30 and 40, speaking French fluently, 
with some knowledge of German, as TRAVELLING COM- 
PANION, to accompany them for three or four months. 
Address Mrs, Witsox, General Educational Agent, 38, 
Berners-street,Oxford-strect. 


























THE PRESS. 
THE PRESS.—A Young Man, who has 


heen for four vears engaged as ASSISTANT RE- 
PORTER on a large Weekly Paper. and who can report ver- 
batim, desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Would have vo 
objection to assist at Books. 
Address “ W. H. B.,” British Library, Cockspur-street. 


O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—A 
PUBLISHER, who has brought a weekly paper toa 
most successful issue, is now open to an ENGAGEMENT. 
References unexceptionable. 
ddress “ A. D..”" News Room, 66, Cheapside. 


NEWSPAPER PROPERTY.—The Pro- 
prietor of a SPORTING PAPER will TREAT for the 
SALE of HALF the COPYRIGHT. No letters will reccive 
attention unless they contain an appointment. 

“G. P.,” 2, Little Essex-street, Strand. 


O PUBLISHERS, ENGRAVERS, and 
Others.—_TWO FLOORS TO BE LET, at No. 17, Ave 
Maria-lane, Paternoster-row, S.E. 
For particulars apply to Messrs. TopLis and HARDING, 
16, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


V ICTORIA PRINTING OFFICE.—This 

office, in which the compositors’ work is done by women, 
is now in working order, and the assistance of all interested 
in the employment of women is requested for support. Plain 
and ornamental printing, ladies’ embossed cards, &c., exe- 
cuted with all possible despatch. 

For further particnlars apply to Emity FarrHrvtt, Victoria 
or No. 9, Great Coram-street, Brunswick-2quare, 


THE ARTS. 


ME. CROFSEY’S AUTUMN on the 
HUDSON RIVER, at the PALL-MALL GALLERY, 
45, Pall-mall. Admission 1s. 


ARL DERBY.—NOW READY, the 
ENGRAVING from Mr. Grant's Picture. Prints, 27. 2s. ; 
proofs, 4/. 4s.; artist's proofs. 67. 6s. 
London: Henry Graves and Co.. 6, Pall-mall. 


OGARTHS.—The FOUR celebrated 

PICTURES, from Vauxhall-sardens, by Hogarth, are 

for SALE. at Mr, ELLInGTon’s, Spurr-street, Leicester-square, 
by order of the Mortzagee. 


OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS.—The FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION is NOW OPEN at their Gallery, 5, Pall-mall East (close 
































to the National Gallery), from nine till dusk. _A:‘mittance 1s. 
Catalogue 6d. JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 
JERUSALEM. 


GELOUS'S TWO GRAND PICTURES. 
1 


IN HER GRANDEUR, a. p. 33. With Christ's Triumphant 
Entry into the Holy City. 


2. 
IN HER FALL, as now viewed from the Mount of Olives. 
These Pictures (each 12 ft. by 8 ft., painted with the greatest 
care, and containing more than 200 especial points of interest) 
are now on view at 
Messrs. LecGatt, Harwarp, and LeGaatrt, 79, Cornhill. 
Adinission Free. 


YVAN DYKE PORTRAITS.—Messrs. 
FLACK and CO. beg respect ‘ully to inform the nobility. 


gentry, and others they have for SALE a SET of POR- 
TRAITS of the highest class; consisting of Charles-I., Hen- 





life-size, and in their original carved fra a wun 

as a sates al of me for sale Rea or oer 

country. The above are the pro rivate geutieman, 
Ph Mis of wurde | yeion..in 


rietta Maria; also the children of the shot. They qu ~ * 


and formerly adorned the walls ofan Aare 

the county of Essex. They are now in our Is under 
pressing circumstances. for imme ie Sy rently cash, and 
will be sold for one-third less than the’ vi 


alue. 
‘Yo be viewed by presenting card only at Messrs, FLack and 
Co.’s, 6, Hemmings-row, St. Martin’s-lane, W.C. 


W ATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS ‘and 

OIL PAINTINGS for SALK.—Messrs. ROW NEY and 
Co. respectfully invite the public to view -their collection of 
Water-Colour Drawings, &c., which ingludes specimens by 
the following distinguished artists :— 














Bennett Davidson S. P. Jackson Rowbotham 
Baynes De Wint W. L. Leitch Rieck 
Buckley CopleyFieluug R, P. Leitch Collingwood 
Cattermole F. Goodall, W. Lee Smith 
D. Cox A.R.A. Mole Burreil Smith 
Callow E. A. Goodall M-Kewan = 
Cattermole, W. Goodall J. Nash Tidey 
jun. W. Hunt Pickersgill, Aide gl 74 
Duncan Holland A RA, i. B. Willis 
Dodgson Haves Richardson 
Framing, mountin wings, and mount cutting of every 
kind. Drawings anu c. oli hs lent to copy. 
G. Rowney and Co., Artists’ Co! &c., 51 and 52; 
Rathbone-place, 
OYAL EXCHANGE FINE. ARTS 


GALLERY, 2, Corni #L Entrance in Chenegeiey 
Mr. MORBY has constantly on SAL® high class GUARAN- 
TEED PICTURES and PRAWLNGS by Living Artists. 


A visit is respectfully requested. 
Fine specimens of the f “wing and other Masters: 


Turner, R.A. Cooke,a A. Herring, Sen. Duffield 

Stothart, R.A; Dobson, Hulme 

Frith, R.A. A.R.A. Hering ~& 
rd, R O'Neil, A \.. Hemsley Topham 

Roberts, R.A J. Linne Muller Crome 

Ftty, R.A. G. Lane: Percy * e 

Creswick.R.A. Faed Provis 

Elmore, R.A. Bright Niemann 

Mulready, R. Le Jeu W. Hunt 

Maclise, R.A. Baxter Duncan 

Cooper. . Nasmyt Cattermole T "Re 

Frost, A.R.A. A. John Taylor eM 

Poole, A.R.A. Smallfic 


The Manufactory of Fiu_ie* &e., is cartiodon " 
63, Bishopsgate-street Within. 
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NOTICE.—A NEW WORK BY MR, RITCHIE. 
On Wednesday next, June 20th, will be published, in One Volume, price 5s. 


TOWN TALK. 


By J. EWING RITCHIE, Author of *“ NIGHT-SIDE OF LONDON,” &. &c. 
London: WILLIAM TINSLEY, 314, Strand. 


AMUSEMENTS. 
RYSTAL PALACE.—Arrangements for 


week ending Saturday, June 23rd. 
Monday, open at 9; Tuesday to Thursday, open at 10, 
On Wednesday, BI-CENTENARY FESTIVAL of the 
SCOTS FUSILEER GUARDS. Grand Balloon Ascent by 
Mr. Coxwell. Athletic Sports and Pastimes in the grounds, 
ORCHESTRAL BAND and GREAT ORGAN Perfor. 
aily, and display of UPPER SERIES of FOUN. 
TAINS. The Rhododendrons in the grounds are now in 








NEW WORK BY THE LATE DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
In a few days, price 10s. 6d., in One handsome 8vo. volume, 


THE BROWNRIGG PAPERS. 


By DOUGLAS JERROLD. Edited by his Son, BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
Coloured Illustration by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


*,* Containing some of the most characteristic pieces from the pen of the master-wit, now first collected. 
“ Henry Brownrigg” was the favourite 2om-de-plume of the author. 


London: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, Publisher, Piccadilly, and at all the Libraries. 





THOMAS HOOD. 
Will be ready at all the Libraries on the 23rd instant, in Two Volumes post 8vo. 21s. cloth, 


MEMORIALS OF THOMAS HOOD, 


Collected, Arranged, and Edited by his Daughter. With a Preface and Notes by his Son. 
Illustrated with many copies from his own Sketches, and of a MS. page of ‘‘ The Song of the Shirt.”’ 
London: EDWARD MOXON and Co., Dover-street. 





Now ready, postage free, 
A REVISED LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


A LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT WORKS 


WITHDRAWN FROM CIRCULATION, 


AND OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES FOR CASH. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford-street, London; and Cross-street, Manchester. 








Just published, No. XXI., price 5s., of 


ar ; . y . apr is i + li [ 5 
The Journal of Sacred Literature and Diblical Record. 
Edited by the Rev. HENRY BURGESS, LL.D, 

The Contents will be found of more than usual interest. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Sinai, Kadesh, and Mount Hor; or, a Critical In-| 4. Nimrod and his Dynasty, maintaining a later dat2 
uiry into the Route of the Exodus. With a than the received ones. 
Joloured Map. [The views maintained in this| 5. Life of George Buchanan. 
paper are quite original.] 6. The Book of Esther. 


The Sisters of Galilee and of Bethany, not the same | 7. The Emblems of St. John. 
8. Primitive Mode of Electing Bishops. 


ts 


persons. 

The Pauline Authorship of the Hebrews. 

The Correspondence department contains learned criticisms of Biblical Texts, &c. The Reviews of Books are 
full, and the Intelligence presents a large amount of important matter. 


London: HEYLIN, 28, Paternoster-row. 


HISTORIES OF PUBLISHING HOUSES. 


In an early number of THE CRITIC will be given Chap. I. of the 


HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF BLACKWOOD 


(To be continued.) 


The numbers of the Critic for January last contain A HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF MURRAY, with a 
Portrait of the late Jonn Murray, Esq. 


The numbers of the Crrric for March 24, and April 7 and 21, contain a HISTORY of the HOUSE of LONGMAN, 
with a Portrait of the late THomas Norton LoneGMAN, Esq. Price 6d., stamped 7d., each. 


THE CRITIC 


has been established sixteen years, and its plan includes numerous features not to be found in any other 


Journal. Its department of 
THE BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD 
gives weekly, from original sources, the newest facts respecting Books and Authors, Publishers and Publishing 
at Home and Abroad. ; 
THE CRITIC PORTRAITS OF LIVING CELEBRITIES 

in Literature, Art, and Science, accompany the number for the first week in each month, with a Biography and 
Saar Autograph in each case. Recent numbers of the Critic contain Portraits and Autographs of the 

CHAS. DICKENS. 

RIGHT ION. W. E. GLADSTONE. 

CHAS. MACKAY. 


co 








J. E. MILLAIS, 
JUDGE HALIBURTON. 
WILKIE COLLINS. 


PROFESSOR FARADAY. 
J. R. PLANCHE. 
BARON HUMBOLDT, 
W. H. RUSSELL (of the Times). LORD BROUGHAM. THOMAS CARLYLE. 
SAMUEL LOVER. SIDNEY LADY MORGAN. ALEXANDRE DUMAS, 


And numerous other celebrities. A List of Portraits now in course of preparation may be had on application at 


the CRITIC Office. 
THE LEADING ARTICLE COLUMNS 


of THE CRITIC discuss weekly the politics of Literature, Art, and Science ; and in its review department will be 
found early and ample notices and analyses of the books of the week. Its contents enable the reader to inform him- 
self fully and at the earliest possible period of the doings and sayings in the Literary World, home and foreign, and 
of the progress in Art, Science, Music, and the Drama. Its value as a journal of new and important facts may be 
judged by the observation—that it is now the most generally quoted of the weekly journals, 

THE CRITIC may be had by order of any bookseller, at the railway book stalls, or direct from the office 
Subscription for unstamped copies, 6s. éd. per quarter, payable in advance by post-office order or otherwise to 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 





full bloom. - 

Admission, One Shilling; Children under twelve, Sixpence, 

Friday, open at 10, Fourth grand OPERA CONCERT by 
the Artistes of Her Majesty's Theatre. Particulars will be 
duly advertised. 

Saturday, open at 10, FLORAL PROMENADE and display 
of GREAT FOUNTAINS and ENTIRE SERIES of WATER. 
WORKS. Admission, Half-a-crown; Children,One Shilling, 
Season Tickets free. 

Sunday, open at 1.30 to Shareholders gratuitously by tickets, 


QT. JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY.— 

4 WASHINGTON FRIEND'S Grand Musical and Pic- 

torial ENTERTAINMENT, entitled TWO HOURS IN 

AMERICA, Daily at Three and Light o'clock. Stalls, 8s. ; 

Area, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. Box-oflice open from 10 till 5. 
Secretary, Mr. H. kpwarps. 


MUSIC. 


RYSTAL PALACE, June 25th, 26th, and 
28th.—GREAT FRENCH MUSICAL FESTIVAL, by 
THREE THOUSAND PERFORMERS.—tThis great combi- 
nation of the French Choral Societies, comprising deputations 
from nearly every Department of France, representing 170 
distinct choral societies, and numbering between Three and 
Four Thousand Performers, conducted by M. Eugene Dela- 
porte, President de l’Association des Sociétés Chorales de 
‘aris, will visit England expressly to hold a Great Musical 
Festival at the Crystal Palace on the above days. 

Admission: By single day tickets, bought beforehand, 5s. ; 
by payment on the day, 7s. 6d; reserved stalls, in blocks ar- 
ranged and numbered as at the Handel Festival, 5s. extra, A 
limited number of stalls will also be reserved in the Transept 
Galleries, at 10s, 6d. each. Sets of transferable tickets (one 
admission to each of the three performances), 12s. 6d. Sets of 
reserved seats, 12s. 6d. extra; or if in the galleries, 25s. These 
tickets are now ou sale at the Crystal Palace; at No, 2, 
Exeter-hall ; at the agents of the Company; or, by order, at 
the music-sellers’ and libraries. Cheques or post-office orders 
(the latter payable at the Chief Office), should be nade payable 
to GEORGE GROVE, Esq. 


GtRADIN ARIUS, Guarnerius, and other 

genuine Italian VIOLINS and choice Violin Bows to be 
DISPOSED OF at moderate prices. ‘I'o be seen daily, from 
four to six o'clock, at 6l, Margaret-street, W. 


° Sf 
INGING.—Signor RE, from the Conserva- 
torio of Milan, receives and attends PUPILS for draw- 
ing-room and professional Singing. Terms moderate. Also 
Music, Dancing, and Languages, by approved masters. 
Address Sig. PIETRO Ré, 14, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square. 


N ISS LOUISA PYNE, MM. Chas Hallé, 

Straus, and Piatti, at the MONDAY POPULAR 
CONCER?S, ST. JAJLES’S HALL, on MONDAY EVENING 
next, J UNE 18, when the last Beethoven night will be given. 
Vocalists—Miss Louisa Pyne, Mlle. Jenny Meyer, and Mr, 
Lawrence; Pianoforte, Mr. Charles Hallé; violin, err Straus 
(his first and only appearance at these concerts): violoncello, 
Signor Piatti. Conductor, Mr. BENEDICT. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—WEST- 

END CENTRAL AGENCY.—A. W. HAMMOND (late 
Jullien and Co.) having completed very extensiye arrange- 
ments with the management of Her Majesty's ‘Theatre for the 
season, during which an unprecedented combination of talent 
will appear, respectfully acquaints the subscribers and no- 
bility that every information respecting the subscription or 
nightly lettings can be obtained at the West-end Central 
Agency, 214, Regent-street (late Jullien and Co), 


USICAL UNION. — LUBECK and 
é BECKEK.—TUESDAY, June 19, haif-past Three, 
Quartet B flat, Mozart; Duet in C, Up. 102 (first time), Piano 
and Violoncello, Beethoven ; Double Quartet D minor, Spohr, 
Solos Pianoforte, Lubeck (last time but one). Artists: 
Becker, Goffrie, Blagrove, and Piatti; Carrodus Schreins, 
Webb, and Payne. Tickets to be had at the usual places, 
CraMeR and Co,, CHAPPELL and OLLIVIER’s. No artists in 
future will be admitted without tickets signed by 
Jv. ELLA, Director. 


AY 4] ng} 
ORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
SEPTEMBER Il, 12,13 and 14. Principal Vocalists: 
Madame Clara Novello (her farewell appearance), Madaine 
Rudersdorff, Madame Weiss, Miss M. Wells, Madame Sainton- 
Dolby, and Mile. Parepa, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Montem 
Smith, Mr. Weiss, and Signor Belletti. Canductor, Mr. Done. 
The Sacred Oratorios will be performed in the Cathedral, and 
Miscellaneous Concerts in the College-hall. 

All communications to be addressed to the Honorary Secre- 

tary, Kev. R. SARJEANT, 10, Edgar-street, Worcester. 


M&S SUSANNA COLE’S GRAND 
EVENING CONCERT, JUNE 28, at ST. JAMES'S 
HALL, to commence at Eight o'clock. Artists engaged: 
Miss Augusta Thomson, Mile. Behrens, Mme. Gilbert, Miss 
Palmer, Mr. Sims Reeves, M. Deprét, Mr. Walworth, Mr. 
Santley, London Glee and Madrigal Union; pianoforte, Mr. 
Charl:s Hallé ; violin, Herr Becker; concertina, Sig. Regondi. 
— Mr. Benedict, Sig. Cunio, and Mr. Alfred Gil- 
(rh : 


Stalls, 7s. each. May be obtained at Miss CoLz’s, 
25, Lanark Villas, Maida-vale; at AppIsoN, HOLLER, and 
Lucas’s, 210, Regent-street; CRAMER, BEALE, and Co’s., 
201, Regent-street; and at the Hall. Balcony, 3s.; Area, 2s.; 
Gallery, 1s., at the principal Musicsellers, 


ME. HOWARD GLOVER respectfully 

announces that his GRAND MORNING CONCERT 
will take place at the ST. JAMES'S HALL, on THURSDAY, 
JUNE 28, commencing at Two o'clock, on which occasion Mr. 
Sims Reeves will sing Mr. Howard Glover's cantata of * Tam 
O’Shanter ”’ for the first time in London, and the following uni- 
versally celebrated artistes will appear: Mme. Borghi-Mamo, 
Mine. Fauré, Mme. Goldberg-strossi, Mme. Kudersdorff, Mme. 
Sainton-Dolby, Miss Lascelles, Miss Stabvach, Miss ‘Theresa 
Jefferys, Miss Palmer, Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss 
Parepa, Mme. Weiss, Miss Eliza Horden, and Mme. Catherine 
Hayes; Sig. Belletti, M. Depréet, M. Jules Lefort. Mr. Lewis 
Thomas, and Mr. Weiss. Violin, Herr Molique and Mr. 
Sainton ; pianofurte, Herr Leopold de Meyer and Miss Arabella 
Goddard harmonium, Herr Engel. Conductors, Mr. Bene- 
dict, Mr. Howard Glover, Mr. Randegger, and Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper. Sofa stalls, 7s. ; reserved seats, 5s.; balcony, 3s. To 
be had of Messrs. CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond-street ; and of Mr. 
Howarb GLOVER, at 28, Alfred-place, Bedford-square. 
Further particulars will be duly announced. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
ASHBEE and “DANGERFIELD, 


LITHOGRAPHIC ARTISTS & PRINTERS in COLORS, 
ORNAMENTAL DESIGNERS, and 
ENGRAVERS on WOOD and COPPER, 

No. 2, BEDFORD-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 
Estimates given for the Illustration of Periodical and other 
publications. 


O WATER GARDENS in the easiest 
way is by using the best FLEXIBLE TUBE. Brass 
Hand Branches, Roses and Jets, Garden-engines, Syringes, 
&e.—Apply for illustrated price lists to James SHEATH and 
Co., the Patent Gutta Percha and India Rubber Factory, 
Sen, E.C.—N.B. The best articles only manu- 
actured. 


CARVED INDIAN FURNITURE for 
SALE, the most splendid in England, consisting of two 
devotional chairs, six drawing-room ditto, loo table, two 
cheffoniers, and sofa, The above is most exqtisitely carved, 
and would embellish any palace or mansion, Price 1000 


guineas, 
Apply by letter to “G. T. C.,” care of Mr. J. Houlson, 3, 
Castle-street, Bristol. 


" la 
ENNETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
Cheapside, in gold and silver, in great variety, of every 
construction and price, from 3 to 60 guineas. Every watch 
skilfully examined, and its correct performance guaranteed. 
Free and safe per post.—Money orders to JOHN BENNETT, 
‘Waich Manufactory, 65 and 64, Cheapside. 


PENSON’S WATCHES. — 


“ Perfection of mechanism.”—Morning Post. 
Gold, 5 to 100 guineas; Silver, 2 to 50 guineas. 

Send two stamps for “ Benson’s Illustrated Pamphlet,” de- 
#criptive of every construction of watch now made, with their 
prices. 

Watches sent to all parts of the kingdom, free by post, or to 
India and the Colonies for 5s. extra. 

33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. Established 1749. 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY 
MESSRS. TRUBNER AND CO. 


AND TO BE HAD AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
—__——. 
COMPANION TO eat tleeaaa MISSIONARY 
RAV. 


Jt ra 























Dedicated by permission to his Royal Highness the 
PRINCE CONSORT. 


Elegantly printed in Svo. 624 pages, and illustrated with 
Portrait of the Author, Two Maps, and Twelve Plates 
of the Scenery and Costume of Eastern Africa, price 
One Guinea, 


TRAVELS, RESEARCHES, AND 
MISSIONARY LABOURS, 


Daring an Eighteen Years’ Residence in the Interior, 
and on the Coast of Eastern Africa; 


TOGETHER WITH 


JOURNEYS to USAMBARA, UKAMBANTI, and KHARTUM, 
AND A 
‘COASTING VOYAGE from MOMBAZ to CAPE DELGADO 


By the Rev. Dr. J. LOUIS KRAPF, 


Late Missionary in the service of the Church Missionary 
Society in Eastern and Equatorial Africa. 


Including the Rev. J. Rebmann’s Three Journeys to 
Jagga, and discovery of the great. snow-capped Moun- 
tains of Equatorial Africa ; and Native Accounts of the 
Great Waters of the Interior, since named by Captain 
Speke, Victoria Nyanza, or Lake Victoria; together 
with the Rev. J. Erhardt’s View of the Prospects and 
Resources of the Country of the Wanika, the seat of 
the East-African Mission. To which is prefixed a con- 
cise Account of Geographical Discovery in Eastern 
Africa up to the present time, by E. J. RAVENSTEIN, 
¥F.R.G.S.; and an Appendix, added by the Author, 
respecting the Snow-capped Mountains of Equatorial 
Africa, the Mountains of the Moon, and the Sources of 
the Nile; and the Languages and Literature of Abys- 
sinia and Eastern Africa, &c. 





2s. 


LETTERS 


OF 
ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT 
(Written between the Years 1827 and 1858) 

TO VARNHAGEN VON ENSE. 


TOGETHER WITH 


EXTRACTS from VARNHAGEN'S DIARIES, and LETTERS 
from VARNHAGEN and others to HUMBOLDT. 


Anthorised Translation from the German, with Expla- 
natory Notes and full Index of Names. 


Handsomely printed in 1 vol. Svo. bound in cloth, 
price 1 





Handsomely printed in 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth boards, 
price 5s. 


SIR ROHAN’S GHOST: 
A ROMANCE. 

“It is our deliberate judgment that no first work by 
any author has ever been published in America showing 
more undoubtful symptoms of genuine poetic power than 
this. There are passages in it where imagination and 
Janguage combine in the most artistic completeness.” — 
Atlantic Monthly. 

This work has created a sensation in America similar 
“to that which ‘‘ Adam Bede” produced in England. 


London : 
TRUBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, imperial 8vo. price 27. 10s. cloth, 


MODERN PAINTERS. 


Volume V. (concluding the Work.) 


By JOHN RUSKIN, M.A., Author of “The Stones of Venice,” “ Seven Lamps 
of Architecture,” &c. 


Illustrated with Thirty-four Illustrations on Steel and One Hundred Engravings on Wood, from Drawings 


by the Author 


and other Artists. 


CONTENTS: 


Part VI.—OF LEAF BEAUTY. 
» VIL—OF CLOUD BEAUTY. 


Part VIII.—OF IDEAS OF RELATION: 1. OF 
INVENTION FORMAL. 


Part IX.—OF IDEAS OF RELATION: 2. OF INVENTION SPIRITUAL. 
With an Index to the whole Five Volumes. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co,, 65, Cornhill. 





Now ready, medium 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


Volume I., comprising the Numbers from January to June 1860. 


Containing 768 pages of Letterpress, with Twelve Illustrations, Forty Vignettes and Diagrams, and a Chart, 
handsomely bound in Embossed cloth. 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, 3 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 


THE FIRST-BORN; OR, 


A MOTHER'S TRIAIS. 


By the Author of ‘* My Lady.” 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, 3 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 


SCARSDALE; 


OR, LIFE ON THE LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE BORDER THIRTY YEARS AGO. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





Now ready, post 8vo. 10s. cloth, 


THE WILD 


SPORTS 


OF INDIA. 


With Remarks on the Breeding and Rearing of Horses, and the Formation of Light Irregular Cavalry. 
By Capt. HENRY SHAKESPEAR, Commandant Nagpore Irregular Force. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





HODGSON’S NEW SERIES OF NOVELS. 
The Volume for JUNE, price 2s., contains— 


PAULINE; OR, 


BURIED ALIVE. 


By the Author of “ Ingenue,” ** Monte Christo,” 


*,* This is one of the most extraordinary Works of Fiction ever written. The simplicity of the style, the 
absorbing interest so wonderfully kept up to the very last, the scenes of excitement, in which the heroine was an 
unconscious principal, are depicted with marvellous power. 


Now ready in this favourite Series, Fancy Covers : 
Vol. 1. THE ROSE of ASHURST. By the| Vol. 4. EVELYN MARSTON. By the Author 
2s. 


Author of * Emilia Wyndham.” 

» 2 THE KING'S SECRET. By the late 
TYRONE POWER (the celebrated Irish 
Comedian). 2s. 

» 3 SMUGGLERS and FORESTERS. By 
Miss KETTLE, Author of “The Earl’s 
Cedars,” &c. 2s. 


of ‘“* Emilia Wyndham.” 2s, 


» 5 STEPHEN DUGARD; or, The Blact 
— Mouth By WM. MUDFORD 
S. 

» 6. INGENUE; or, The Death of Mara: 
By the Author of ‘“* Monte Christo.” 2s. 


Vol. 7. 
FABIAN’S TOWER. By the Author of “The Earl’s Cedars,” “Smugglers and Foresters.” 2s. 





Cheap Edition, Half-a-Crown, 


LONDON AT 


A GLANCE: 


THE STRANGER’S FRIEND THROUGH LONDON. 


An Atlas of 36 Maps, divided into Sections; 7000 Street References ; Numerous Illustrations ; List of Hotels ; 
Places of Amusement ; Houses of Worship, &c. 


London: THOMAS HODGSON, 44, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, price 10s. 6d. 


ELKERTON 


RECTORY: 


BEING PART THE SECOND OF “TWENTY YEARS IN THE CHURCH.” 
By the Rev. JAMES PYCROFT, B.A. 


“ Therefined drollery and quiet satire that run through 
the narrative reminds one of Sidney Smith.”’—.S¢. James's 
Chronicle, June 7th. : 

‘Such a story as ‘Elkerton Rectory,’ a narrative of 
the daily doings of a clergyman’s family after they 
have struggled into smoother water than that of the 
stream which many a poor married curate has to breast. 
To those who live within the charmed circle, these 
details will be touching.” —Athenceum, June 9th. 


L. BOOTH, 307, 


** We noticed the first part of this work in the autum 
of last year, and as most of the general observatio: 
which we then made upon the tone and spirit of th: 
work apply in a great measure to the voluine before u 
which undoubtedly contains practical illustrations an 
suggestions, the result of common sense and every-ds 
experience of the world, will prove useful to many « 
the clergy amid the thorns and brambles of the cleric: 
life which are met with more or less in almost ever 





parish.” —The English Churchmaz, May 31st. 
Regent-street, W. 
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MURRAY'S COMPLETE —. 
The following are now read 


HILDE HAROLD. Price SIXPENCE. 


With Portrait. 


I. 
CHILDE HAROLD. Price ONE SHILLING. 
With Portrait and Vignette Titles. 


Ill. 
CHILDE HAROLD. Price HALF-A-CROWN. 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. a 
‘This day, $ Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 3s. 


N SOME DEFICIENCIES in our 
ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. By R. CHENEVIX 
TRENCH, D.D., Dean of W estminster. 
London: J JORN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


This dav. Vv ols. V. and VL. . Svo. price 28s., of the 
ISTORY OF ENGLAND, containing 
the Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. By JAMES 
ANTHONY FROUDE. 
The Second Edition, Revised, of ee I. to IV., com- 
=r the Reign of Henry VIIL, 2/7. 
London: Joun W. PARKER aa ~ West Strand. 


YRASER’S MAGAZINE for JULY, 

beginning a half-yearly volume, will contain the First 
Part, to be continued monthly, of a CHRONICLE OF CUR- 
RENT HISTORY. Itis proposed in this Chronicle to give a 
summary of all important political events at home and abroad, 
to comment on their general tenor in a moderate and liberal 
svirit, and thus to furnish a short but complete history of 
English and Foreign Affaira. The Chronique of the Revue des 
deux Mondes, which is one of the most characteristic features 
of that periodical, will supply the best example of what is in- 
tended, although no direct attempt at imitation will be made, 
and the “Chronicle” in Fraser's Magazine wiil necessarily 
he shorter and more immediately adapted to the wants of 
English readers. 

London: Jonn W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


Demy 8vo. plans and view, 7s. 


A HOUSE for the SUBURBS, socially 
and architecturally sketched by THOMAS MORRIS. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co.. Stationers’ Hall-court. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
A HANDBOOK to REIGATE, and the 


adjoining Parishes of Gatton, Mersham, Chipstead, 
BKetchworth, and Leigh. With numerous Illustrations and 
Map. By R. F. D. PALGRAVE. 
Published by WILLs and SoTHERAN, 136, Strand, 


Fourth Edition, enlarged, price ls, 2d. post free. 


ACATION THOUGHTS on CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENTS [and Circumstantial Evidence]. By 
CHARLES PHILLIPS, A.B., one of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners of the Court for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors. 
London: J. Ripeway, 169, Piccadilly. Ww. 


LAVA —_* PHYSIOGNOMY. 
8vo. cloth, 12s. 


fe 
SSAY on PHYSIOGNOMY, designed to 
4 promote the Knowledge and Love of Mankind, written 
in the German language by JOHN CASPER LAV. ATER, and 
translated into English by T. HOLCROFT; to which is added 
One Hundred Physiognomical Rules, a Posthumous Work by 
Lavater, and Memoirs of the Life of the Author. Eleventh 
edition, with upwards of 400 profiles, &c. 
London : WILLIAM TEGG, 85, ss Cheapside, E.C. 


" Just published, pp. 500, 8 
OVERNMENT UPON F IRST PRIN- 
CIPLES. Illustrated Analogically, Statistically, and 
Morally. By JOHN GROSSMITH. 

This work embodies a wide field for information, not only 
upon Social and Moral subjects, but upon a great variety of 
questions which are essentially incorporated with the political 
discussions of the day, in connection with the Commerce, 
Trade, and Taxation of the countr ‘y. Statesmen and lovers of 
intelligent progress will find in it a compilation of facts well 
worthy their attention. 

London: Piper and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, in post 81 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
HE LIVING AMONG THE DEAD: a 


Seer founded on Facts. By the Author of “ Blen- 












































ham,” 

“The story has been well idered. is founded on 
~— special knowledge of ecclesiastical affairs. ’—Noncon- 
orm: 


*To ‘this author must be assigned the merit of conscien- 
Seaenesss and much painstaking in plot and purpose,”— 
ispatch 
_AntTucr HALL, Virtce, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row, — 
OLDEN TALES by the Author of * ay! Powell.” 
This day, Cheap Edition, price 2s. 6d. 


HE OLD CHELSEA BUN HOUSE, in 
Antique. 
Lately Publish 
DEBORAH’S DIARY, With Dtesteations. Cheap 
Edition, price 2s. 
THE COLLOQUIES of EDWARD OSBORNE. 
Price 2s. 6d., in antique. 
THE HOUSEHOLD of SIR THOMAS MORE, 
Price 2s. 6d., in antique. 
ARTHUR HALL, VirTvE and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS, Published 
Stree” L. HACHETTE and Co., 18, King William-street, 





























Charles XIL 1s. 6d. 
Telemaque 1s, 3d. 
ouis 2s. 6d. 
Noel and Chapsal’s French Grammat....c.ccccceseseee 1s. 6d. 
Exercises ls. 6d. 

Cesar with Latin Notes. 1s. 6d. 
Horace with Latin Notes 1s. 6d. 
Virgil with Latin Notes. 2s. 0d. 
Chapsal’ s Models of French Literature, Prose...... 3s. 0d. 
The Same, Poetry...... 3s. Od. 

La Fontaine's Fables...... 1s. 6d. 





a. 8vo, “_ gilt, price 3s. 6d. 


rm LBAN: a Narrative Poem. By 
WILLIAM THURSTON. 


“*Alban’ is a’poem of far more than common merit, the 
pa od a thoughtfal man, who writes as well as he thinks.” 
—Erilic. 

“The poem abounds in fresh and fanciful thoughts, and the 
author has an eye for beauty, and a power ofexpression simple 
and unaffected.”"—Civil Service Gazeite. 

“So difficult is it nowadays to meet with true poetry, that 
we confess our high appreciation of the unquestionable power 
demonstrated in this volume. Not only have we the best 
words in the best places, but the expressions are attuned to 
the idea, while the story progresses with unflagging interest 
from the commencement to the close.” —Court Circular. 

London: Jupp and GLAss, New Bridge-street, E.C. 





NEW BOOKS. 


———_@——- 


ORD MACAULAY’S MISCELLA- 
NEOUS WRITINGS. With Portrait from 
Photograph by CLAUDET ....scereeeeeereeeee 2 VOIS, 218, 


Ready on MONDAY NEXT. 


I 
KETCH of the LIFE and CHA- 
RACTER of SIR ROBERT PEEL. By Sir 
LAURENCE PEEL .......s+1ss00s00ee Post 80. 88. 6d. 


IFE of SIR MARTIN ARCHER 


SHEE. By his Son, M. A. SHEE, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. 2is. 


Iv. 
[FE of GENERAL HAVELOCK. 
By his < abinaeteid JOHN CLARK MARSH- 


MAN. Portrait Svo. 12s. 6d. 


Vv. 
ENTRAL INDIA in 1857 and 1858, 
including Generals ROSE and STUART’S CAM. 
PAIGNS. By T. LOWE, Medical Officer, Madras 
Sappers and Miners. Nearly ready ......0000. 8VO. Map. 





VI. 
OLONEL MURE’S CRITICAL 
HISTORY of the LANGUAGE and LITERA- 
TURE of ANCIENT GREECE. New Edition of 
Vol. IV. on Friday next 8yo. 


Vu. 
ISTORY of FRANCE. By EYRE 
EVANS CROWE. Vol. II. on Friday next. 8vo. 





HE LAKE REGIONS of CENTRAL 
AFRICA. By Captain RICHARD F. BURTON. 


Maps, Woodcuts, Chromo-xylographs. On Thursday 
next 2 vols. 8vo. 





Ix. 

EVEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE in the 

GREAT DESERTS of NORTH AMERICA. By 

the Abbé DOMENECH. Map and Sixty Chromo- 
xylographic Illustrations. Jn a sew days...2 vols. 8vo. 


x. 
Two MONTHS in the HIGHLANDS, 
ORCADIA, and SKYE. By CHARLES R. 
WELD. Illustrations in Chromo- lithography, from 
Drawings by GEORGE BARNARD. In . Jeo days 
‘ost Syo. 


xt. 

EAKS8, PASSES, and GLACIERS. 

By MEMBERS of the ALPINE CLUB. Edited 

by J. BALL, M.R.I.A., President. TZ'ravellers’ Edition. 
Maps 1émo, 5s. 6d. 





XII. 
HE OLD GLACIERS of SWITZER- 
LAND and NORTH WALES. By A.C. RAMSAY, 
F.R.S. and G.S. Reprinted with Additions from 
“ Peaks and Passes.’’ Woodcuts and Map. 
Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d, 


XI. 
(JEYLON. By Sir JAMES EMERSON 
TENNENT, K.C.S. Fifth Edition. Maps, Plans, 


Charts, Woodcuts 2 vols. 8vo. 50s. 


XIV. 
EMINISCENCES of an OLD 
,» SPORTSMAN. By Colonel J. P. HAMILTON, 
K.H. With Illustrations. early ready. 
2 vols. post Svo. 


xv. 

ALMON-FISHING in CANADA. 

By a RESIDENT. Edited by Colonel Sir JAMES 

E. ALEXANDER, K.C.L.S. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. On Friday next ........0000000008 SQuare CrOWD 8VO. 


: XVI. 
ANDBOOK of the CONSTITUTION. 
By ALFRED P. HARSMAN, B. an! Barrister- 
at-Law. Nearly ready Fep. 8vo. 


XVII, 
ANDY-BOOK of the CIVIL 
SERVICE. By EDWARD WALFORD, M.A.,, 
Author of ‘* Handbook of the Greek Drama.” 
Fep. 8vo. 48. 6d. 


XVII. 
OHNSON’S RASSELAS. Adapted, 
with Notes, &c. to Pupils and Students graduating 
for the Middle-Class Examinations. By the Rey. 
JOHN HUNTER, M.A. Nearly ready........0.12Mo, 
XIX, 
Gleig’s School Series. 
OOK of BIOGRAPHY: Lives of 


S. Crompton, W. Herschel, Hugh Miller, G. Ste- 
ar epee and P. Beaver. By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, 








18mo. 9d. 





xx. 

Gleig’s School Series. 
RACTICAL GEOMETRY, for Schools 
and Adult Classes, Artists, Artisans, and Students 


of Architecture By THOMAS TATE, F.R.A.S. 
With 261 Diagrams 18mo. ls. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
and ROBERTS. 











Now ready, the Third Edition, revised and enlarged, in 8vo. 
price 5s, cloth, 


(THE EDUCATION of the FEELINGS 
or AFFECTIONS. By CHARLES BRAY. 

“If we would understand ; endowed; and in order to fulfil 
the purpose for which we | thit purpose, we must make 
have been formed. we must; use of each faculty in the 
study the nature of the facul- | direction for which it. was evi- 
ties with which we have been | dently intended.” —Preface, 

London: Loneman, GREEN, LoNGMAN, and ROBERTs, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF RICH'S 
ILLUSTRATED CLASS#CAL DICTIONARY. 
Now ready, in 1 thick vol. post 8vo. price 12s. 6d. cloth, 


A DICTIONARY of ROMAN and GREEK 
ANTIQUITIES, with nearly TWO THOUSAND 
ENGRAV INGS on Wood, representing Objects from the 
Antique illustrative of the Industrial Arts and Social Life of 
the Greeks and Romans: being a Second Edition of the 
* Tilustrated Ne yg to the Latin Dictionary and Greek 
— " By A. RICH, Jun., B.A., late of Caius College, 
ambridge. 
London: BoncMAN, GREEN, LonGMay, and RoBERTs. 


"NEW POEM BY MISS POWER. 
Just published, in one vol. fep. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


V IRGINIA’S HAND: a Poem. B 
MARGUERITE A. POWER, Author of “Letters of a 
Betrothed,” &c. 

“ Miss Power chiefly excels | had prepared us... . It is 
in description, and bya gift of | temperate, true. real in feel- 
this sort has produced a very | ing, choice in imagery. 
charming poem. One sees | There are quietness conjoined 
distinctly that her power | with courage, thought with 
gathers strength as she ad-/| impulse; no fear, but no auda- 
vances in the tale.... Miss | city—no shrinking back from 
Power's verse moves on so | a duty, let that duty cut ever 
rapidly, that the reader forgets | so deeply into the heart of her 
the mg oy ~ has dared.”’ | called upon to perform it~ 

—Times, May simp'y acceptance of life and 

ei Virginia 8 Hiana’ exhibits | sorrow in all their fullest con- 
a quiet sustained power—a | ditions. without denunciation, 
depth of purpose—an incisive | or complaint, or frenzy."— 
use of language, for which no | Athenwum, May 12. 
previous effort of its writer 
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THE CRITIC. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

HE SIGNATURE at the foot of the Orders in Council in this 
week’s Gazette reminds us of the fact that Mr. ArrHur Hetps 
has been appointed Clerk of her Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy 
Council in Ordinary. Many “ Friends in Council” will the agree- 
able but not very brilliant moralist have henceforward. Let us hope 
that this advance in dignity will so introduce Mr. Hxexrs to an 
American audience as to enable Mr. Atrpone to describe him in the 
next edition of his “ Dictionary” by some definition more accurate 

than “the Rev. Antnur Hetps, of Oxford University.” 

Apropos of Mr. Hztrs, we perceive that his appointment to office 
has given occasion to a writer in the Jilustrated News of the World 
to refer to an article upon him which appeared in this journal many 
months back, and at the same time to volunteer some curious infor- 
mation respecting the name and qualities, personal and intellectual, of 
the supposed writer of that article. Upon this we have but to 
observe that, if the manners of our contemporary were as polished as 
his fancy is brilliant, he might be a more useful, if a less ornamental, 
member of the literary Republic. 

At a Convocation of the University of Oxford, holden this day 
(Saturday), it is proposed to reward the long and meritorious services 
of Dr. Banpiyex, the Bodleian Librarian, by adding 200/. to the pen- 
sion which he is legally entitled to. ‘This testimonial to the value of 
Dr. BanprxeEv’s labours in the office which he has so admirably filled 
for half a century is simply an act of justice. 

Newstead appeared at the auctioneer’s desk on Tuesday, but found 
no purchaser. Although it was not a remunerative estate—offering a 
bare annual value of 4186/.—it was expected that some one would 
be found poetically-minded enough to purchase it. Some thought 
that the Duxe of Portiaxp would have bought it; whilst others 
expected that the trustees of the Musrers estate would have added it 
to those adjoining estates which they are so well administering for the 
heir of the house of Musrers, yet in his minority. Had this latter 
expectation been realised, it would have been a strange fate for the 
home of Byron to fall into the hands of Mary Cuawortu’s son by 
his successful rival. Not so, however. The highest bid was 121,000/. 
and, the reserved bidding being 180,000/., including timber, Newstead 
still remains the property of the WinpMans. 

_A meeting of the Marylebonerate-payersis to be held on Monday at the 
Marylebone Literary Institution, Edward-street, Portman-square, for 
the purpose of reconsidering the question of a Free Library. It will be 
remembered that when the question was mooted in 1856 by Mr. 
Matruew Ferner, and other public-spirited inhabitants, the proposal 
was negatived—a result which the friends of the scheme attributed 
to the poor attendance at the meeting and the inauspicious circum- 
stances under which it was held. We understand, however, that they 
are now more sanguine of the result, and, approving as we do of these 
institutions, as the means of promoting wholesome literature and good 
habits among the people, we hope they may not be disappointed. A 
rate of a penny in the pound upon Marylebone would give, we under- 
stand, 4000/.; but less than that—say a halfpenny—would do very 
well to begin with, and would be a sum which no one could object to, 
even if he spelt principle with a p-a-l. 

The obituary of the week includes the name of the Rev. Bapen 
Powet, M.A., Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University of 
Oxford, who died at his residence, Stanhope-street, Hyde-park- 
gardens, on Monday last. Professor Powsxt’s labours in the cause of 
religion and of science are so well known that we need give no more 
than the list of his works, which we subjoin. He was an earnest 
though liberal Christian, and a profound thinker. His death leaves 
vacant the Professorship, which is worth 300/. a year : 

Revelation and Science, J. H. Parker, Oxon. 1833. 

A Letter to the British Critic, ib. 1834. 

The Connection of Natural and Divine Truth, J. W. Parker, Lond. 1838. 

Tradition Unveiled, ib. 1839. 

A Supplement to ‘Tradition Unveiled, ib. 1840. 

State Education, ib. 1840. 

The Protestant’s Warning and Safeguard, Slatter, Oxford, 1841. 


_ Creation, Deluge, and Lord’s Day, Articles in “ Kitto’s Cyclopadia of Bib- 
lical Literature.” 

Mysticism and Scepticism, Edinburgh Review, July 1846. 

, ee of Puseyism (reprinted from the Westminster Review), Lux- 
ord, 7. 

Free Inquiry and Religious Liberality, The Law.and the Gospel, The Appli- 
— Psy the Misapplication of Scripture, in Kiééo’s Journal of Sacred Litera- 
ure, A 

The State Church (a Sermon), 1850. 

Essays on the Spirit of the Inductive Philosophy, The Unity of Worlds, and 
the Philosophy of Creation, Longmans, 1855 

Christianity without Judaism, ib. 1857. 

The Order of Nature, ib. 1859. 








HE ADJOURNED MEETING OF OLD WESTMINSTERS 
has not been productive of the decisive result that we hoped 

for. We thought it not improbable, from the strong opinions ex- 
pressed during the former discussion by the majority of the speakers in 
favour of the removal of the school, that talk would soon give place 
to action; and that preparations would be made whereby the hundred 
and nineteen young Westminsters might exchange the putrid exhala- 
tions of the Thames for the fresh breezes of some healthy rural locality. 





The obstructives, however, represented by the Marquis of West- 
minster, Sir George Rose, Sir Watrer Sreraue, Sir Davip 
Duspas, &c., have carried the day, so far as to bring about that 
nothing is to be done at present. The amendment of Sir Davin 
Dunpas, which was carried, and which it is scarcely unfair to say 
borders as closely on nonsense as it well could without being unin- 
telligible, is as follows: ‘* That a committee be appointed to confer 
with the Dean and Chapter to consider the state and circum- 
stances of the Westminster School and College, with a view to 
improve them on their present site ; and also to ascertain whether 
a fitting and proper site can be obtained elsewhere, should it be neces- 
sary to remove them.” ‘That a wealthy corporation, such as West- 
minster Schoo! is, should be unable to find a healthy site throughout 
the length and breadth of England, we hold to be at least 
improbable; though, if we credit all that the opposers of 
the removal scheme state, we should be inclined to prefer 
residing in the Pontine marshes, rather than in any spot at present 
suited to building a school upon. Indeed, the goddess of health, 
according to the Marquis of Westminster and Dr. Wirson, seems 
to have specially located herself within the bounds of Westminster 
School, without caring in the least for the very unsavoury vicinity of 
her fellow-deity, Father Thames. May we be allowed to hint that 
the abnormal healthiness of the spot on which the school stands 
should furnish a strong reason for its removal? Suppose the site 
changed. Parents will be quite satisfied if the education be really 
good, and their sons enjoy the average health of English schoolboys. 
But what a mine of wealth may not the sale of the present site of West- 
minster College be made to produce for the trustees! Let them 
remove the school and convert its site into a sanatorium; and the 
gold regions of California or Australia will be unprofitable in com- 
parison with the revenues that may be derived from it. This idea 
might be taken up by a joint-stock company ; and in common fairness 
the Marquis of Wesrmixster should be appointed Chairman and 
Dr. Wizsox Physician to it, as having been the first discoverers of 
this marvellous salubrity. Indeed, we think it almost inhuman that 
parents should persist in sending their sons to Harrow, if 
it is such a pest-house as Dr. Witson and other speakers 
maintain. The Marquis of Wesrmixster, after his glowing 
panegyric upon Thames mud, asks where a better education with 
greater advantages is to be obtained for boys than at Westminster 
school. We may repeat (what we said some weeks ago), for the 
benefit of the Marquis, that the scholars who bear his name, and who 
receive large annual exhibitions for so doing, are not remarkable for 
their reputation for scholarship at either of our Universities. At 
Trinity ‘College, Cambridge, especially, Westminster scholars were 
lately (and, we believe, are still) held in very low repute for their 
literary acquirements, These young gentlemen seldom affected the 
honour-triposes, and, if they did, were generally contented with the 
most moderate success. Nor do we know that they enjoyed peculiarly 
good health to compensate for their want of learning. We may dis- 
claim en passant the slightest intention of attributing the cause of this 
mediocrity to the masters who do now or who did preside over West- 
minster school. Dr. Lippext and Dr. Scort, able scholars as they are, 
cannot make bricks without straw, or properly fill up from a school 
containing one hundred boys yearly vacancies at the Universities that 
used to be supplied from more than four hundred in the palmy 
days of old Westminster. Sir Watrer Srirzine thinks that 
the Dean and Chapter ought to be censured for bringing the 
subject of removal forward. We think, on the contrary, that 
they deserve high praise for acknowledging and trying to relieve 
the decadence of the school under their charge—a decadence 
which, so long as fathers care about the health of their sons, 
will not be healed by nonsensical appeals to the religio loci, 
and novel discoveries that the odours of the Thames might vie with 
those of Araby the blest. Had Westminsier agreed to transfer her 
Lares and Penates without a murmur, other school corporations would 
probably have not been unwilling to follow her example. There is 
Christ’s Hospital, for instance, within whose narrow bounds, in the 
very heart of the City, are mewed up eight hundred lads of various 
ages. Every yard of ground upon which that noble foundation stands 
would fetch a heavy price if offered for sale ; und the large estates of 
the school would, we should imagine, furnish many a tempting locale 
for a new site. But no: governors and masters exclaim against any 
removal with a unanimity and perseverance which strike us as not 
very disinterested when we remember the pallid, sallow, listless 
countenances of many of the pupils under their charge. Certainly our 
London school corporations are for the most part disbelievers in 
physiology, which proclaims that pure air, space, and exercise are 
good for all of us, and absolutely indispensable for young growing boys. 
We shall anxiously await the decision of the Westminster School 
Committee, and then probably return to this subject again. 








BRITISH MUSEUM. 
Sect. 1. Its Proposed Dismemberment. 
(Continued from p. 676.) 

F THE FIFTY THOUSAND VOLUMES already mentioned, 
four thousand and one hundred were manuscripts, which are 
described in the ‘* Catalogue of Manuscripts ” published by Samuel 
Ayscough in 1782. A volume of drawings and memoranda by Albert 
Durer, a Latin Psalter of the commencement of the fourteenth cen- 
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tury, and some rare autographs, are now exhibited. Of the other 
articles, amounting to seventy-one thousand and seventy, I should 
consider about one-half as imperishable. The coins and medals must 
be worth a vast sum. The zoological and botanical specimens may 
have felt the effects of time, and the anatomical preparations have 
been sold to the College of Surgeons. The portraits of Vesalius, 
Aldrovandus, Ray, and Dampier, and the numerous drawings of 
George Edwards, the ornithologist, must always retain their value. 

The will of Sir Hans Sloane was printed in 1753, and an authen- 
ticated copy of it, with its eight codicils, is given in the ‘ Report on the 
British Museum” which was printed in 1836, 

In the will, which was made in 1739, the testator expresses his 
desire that the natural and artificial curiosities should ‘“‘ not be sepa- 
rated ;” and in the third codicil, which was signed in 1749, and 
republished on the 26th Dec. 1751, we have the repetition of it thus 
stated : 

I do will and desire that for the promoting these noble ends, the glory of 
God and the good of man, my collection in all its branches may be, tf possible, 
kept and preserved together, whole and entire, in my manor house, in the parish of 
Chelsea. 

From the impressive words of this venerable man we turn to the 
document by which, with one exception, the desires of his heart were 
ratified. Itis entitled An Act for the Purchase of the Museum or 
Collection of Sir Hans Sloane, and of the Harleian Collection of 
Manuscripts; and for providing one general repository for the better 


reception and more convenient use of the said collections; and of the | 


Cottonian Library, and of the additions thereto.—Anno vicesimo sexto 
Georgii II. Regis. 

It appears, by the preamble of this Act, that the trustees consented 
to the removal of the collection from the manor house at Chelsea to 
a place *“‘ more safe from fire, and nearer to the chief places of public 
resort,” on this condition: 

Provided always, That the said Museum or collection of Sir Hans Sloane, in 
all its branches, shall be kept and preserved together in the said general reposi- 
tory (as above enacted), whole and entire, and with proper marks of distinction. 

Here is a deviation from the wishes of the deceased at the very 
commencement of the proceedings. The object of it was, no doubt, 
desirable, and the pliancy of the family trustees was handsomely 
rewarded. The manor house went with the rest of the estates! 

The power of the trustees over the Sloane collection is limited to 
its preservation: they cannot alienate one jot of it. If they re- 
commend its alienation to the Government, they commit a breach of 
trust ; and if two-thirds of the number abscnt themselves when the 
question is to come under discussion, they render themselves liable to 
the same obloquy. We have heard much of the perils of trusts and 
trustees, but there is a peril above them all—the peril of a reproving 
conscience. 

To set aside the conditions on which an important bequest has been 
made to the nation—I call it a bequest, because the sum demanded 
was “not a fourth of the real and intrinsic value”—is a measure at 
variance with the principles of equity and of policy. Of equity, because 
a bequest on conditions implies the performance of those conditions. 
Of policy, because the disregard of testamentary injunctions has a 
tendency to destroy the chance of future bequests of a similar nature. 

I treat the case of the Sloane collection asa distinct question, 
because it rests on peculiar principles. I am aware, however, that a 
wider measure is in contemplation—the entire dismemberment of the 
institution; an institution which has eminently contributed to the 
advancement of science, which is the favourite source of rational 
recreation to hundreds of thousands, and one of the chief glories of 
London. Borron Corner. 








SHAKESPEARE AND SHORT-HAND. 

N A FORMER ARTICLE on this subject (Crrric for June 2) 
we endeavoured to explain the state of the art of short-hand 
writing in the beginning of the seventeenth century, the period during 
which Shakespeare produced some of his plays. It would be impos- 
sible within the limits of an article to narrate the history of short- 
hand, the changes it has undergone, and the contributions made to 
the art, during a period of about 150 years. We therefore propose in 
this paper, still connecting our subject with the great poet, to give our 
readers a short account of the system of short-hand introduced by 
John Palmer in 1774, that being the method, as the reader may 

remember, in which four words were written in the Perkins Folio. 

In the year 1763 died John Byrom, a.man who had gained some 
reputation in the world as a poet. During his life, which seems to 
have been a chequered one, he turned his attention to the study of 
short-hand writing. Being dissatisfied with the system he had learnt, 
he applied himself to the invention of a new method, which he taught 
privately, “in order to gain a livelihood.” We believe he obtained 
an Act of Parliament for the protection of his new method, and he 
also had fifty copies of his system printed; but it was not till four 
years after his death that his executors gave to the world the result of 
his studies, which were very great, on this subject. In 1767 appeared 
‘“* The Universal English Short-hand . . . invented by John Byrom, 
now published from his MS. ;” and seven years after that, in 1774, 
Mr. John Palmer published his work, which was entitled ‘A New 
Scheme of Short-hand, being an Improvement on Byrom’s ‘Universal 
English Short-hand.’” 

Between the two systems there is very little if any difference. The 
errors of Byrom are copied by Palmer, while the fallacies of Palmer 





are those of his predecessor. The great fault of Byrom consisted 
in his having invented more than one character for the same letter. 
Take for instance the letter L: there are three characters, or rather 
three methods of writing this character, which of course gives most 
unnecessary trouble to the reader. The same remark applies to the 
system of John Palmer. His B and L greatly resemble each other; 
so much 80, that we think a man reading his notes written in this 
system, after a lapse of years, would encounter much difficulty in 
deciphering them. Take the word * least” as compared with 
‘* beast.” ‘The difference in the two words as they appear when written 
in Palmer’s short-hand is so infinitesimal, that it would puzzle the: 
writer of the notes himself to read them, unless the context was par- 
ticularly clear. It will be observed, moreover, that it is only the first 
letters, B and L, that distinguish the words; and the short-hand 
marks of B and L are so very much alike that, as we have said, great 
difficulty would be encountered. The same remarks will apply to 
other letters in the alphabet ; but we deem one example sufficient for 
our purpose. Beyond this fault, which eighty years ago was hardly 
a fault, the system isa good one. Divest it of what we may call its 
double letters—i. e., let each English letter have but one short-hand 
mark—and the method would be one of the best that was produced in 
the latter end of the eighteenth century. Compared with Byrom's, 
it is not a superior alphabet, because the characters are nearly iden- 
tical. Mr. Palmer has, in fact, copied Byrom’s alphabet and trans- 
posed the characters. 

The claim to “improvement ” consists in simplifying the method, 
reducing the arbitrary signs, abolishing ‘terminals,” prepositions, 
‘‘ beginnings and endings of words,” and many rules which, in- 
stead of assisting the student, place difficulties in his way. The 
system of vowels is the one now in use, namely, dots at the com- 
mencement or end of a word; for instance, the word “ eat” would 
be represented by the letter T with a dot before it, thus: ‘| ; while 
the word “‘ tea” would be represented by the letter T with a dot after 
it, thus: |. There was a rule for what was termed “ placing” 
the vowels, that is to say, in order to know which vowel the dot repre- 
sented, it was necessary to place it in a position relative to the short- 
hand letter. ‘hus, the vowel A or the dot was placed over the letter ; 
E was placed at the side; I, in the middle; OU, at the foot; and U, 
underneath the letter. 

This is the system of John Palmer, which was first published in 
1774, and which has been discovered in the Perkins Folio. It re- 
sembled Byrom’s too closely to entitle it to the name of “ original ;” 
and it can hardly be called an improvement when judged at this dis- 
tance of time. But when it first appeared, no doubt its merits were 
better appreciated ; for in short-hand writing, as in most other things, 
the last is always the best. 

That Palmer’s book was successful cannot for a moment be doubted, 
for in 1783 he published a smalier edition of his work with one large 
plate containing his alphabet and contractions. It is a thin pamphlet, 
and must have been sold at a lower sum than his tirst edition, although 
the price of the book is not stated. 

Of the life of John Palmer very little is known. There is an 
account of him in * Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary,” which, how- 
ever, is taken from the Monthly Magazine for 1797, in which appeared 
a notice of him by Toulmin, He was born in the year 1729 in South- 
wark. The history of his early life is unknown; and the first we 
hear of him is in 1752, when he was chosen assistant to ofliciate at 
the Dissenting meeting in New Broad-street, in the place of the Rev. 
James Read, who was incapacitated from acting in consequence of a 
severe illness, Seven years afterwards he was chosen sole pastor of 
the congregation, in which office he remained till 1780. During this. 
time he was librarian to Dr. Williams of Red Cross-street ; published 
several tracts on religious questions ; and entered with great spirit 
into a defence of the opinions he held and professed, by which he 
attracted attention. He died in 1790. It is worthy of remark that 
John Palmer, a Dissenting minister, should have contributed to 
an art so foreign to his profession as short-hand writing. It isa 
curious feature in the art, which will be more apparent when the 
history of stenography comes to be fairly written, that men of various 
professions have contributed their quota to the subject. Poets, meta- 
physicians, authors, clergymen, schoolmasters, all figure in the history 
of short-hand as contributors. Byrom, Dalgarno, Mavor, Doddridge, 
are names to be found in conjunction with stenography—a subject 
which, though it has conferred many benefits on society, has not yet 
received that attention which it undoubtedly deserves. 








The sum of 230,448/. was expended last year from the public funds 
upon national collections, including under that term the British Museum. 
the Science and Art Department, the National Gallery, the Museum of 
Practical Geology, scientific works and experiments, the Historical Por-, 
trait Gallery, and the grants to tlie Royal and the Geographical Society. 
This is a growing expenditure. The expenses of the British Museum 
increase, the National Gallery requires larger funds than it did, and the 
Science and Art Department is constantly extending its operations. In. 
reference to this last it may be remarked that the Commissioners for the 
Exhibition of 1851 repaid to the Treasury last year all the moneys granted 
by Parliament for the purchase of the Kensington Gore estate, less the- 
value of the land retained by the Government for the purposes of the 
Department of Science and Art, so that the estate is the property of the 
Commissioners, or, to use the expression of the Treasury return which 
states these particulars, “is now in the same position as any other private- 


property.” 
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MORNINGS IN THE RECORD OFFICE. 
NO. II. 
HENRY THE SEVENTH’S SENSE OF JUSTICE AND 
GENEROSITY. 


HERE can be no doubt that, whatever may have been his failings 

in other respects, this monarch was animated by a sense of 

justice by no means common in those who come to power by usurpa- 

tion. Evidence of this abounds everywhere in his account-books. 

After the battle of Bosworth Field he compensated the farmers and 

others who suffered damage by the event. Witness the following 
entry upon the Tellers Rolls, 29th Nov., 1 Hen. VII. (1485) : 


Order to pay and deliver to John Fox, parson of Wyderby, and John Ather- 
ston, gentleman, in ready money anoon upon the sight hereof, three score and 
twelve pounds two shillings and four pence sterling,'which we have of our 
charity appointed them to have and to deliver the same to certain Townships 
which sustained losses of their corn and grain by us and our company at our 
late victorious field for their due recompense in that behalf, that is to say, 
Atherston 202.; Wederbv 137.; Aterton 8/. 10s.; Ferrydrayton 20/.; Manseter 
51. 19s.; Atherston 4/, 13s. 4d., not setting any prest or other charge upon them 
or any of them. 


The Abbot of Merivale, having complained of damage from the 
same cause, received compensation shortly after the date of the above 
warrant (7th Dec., 1 Hen. VIL.): 


Whereas we werily understand that our right welbeloved in God the Abbot 
of our monastery of Miravall had and sustained right great hurts charges and 
losses by occasion of the great repair and revolt that our people coming towards 
our late field made aswell into the House of Miravall aforesaid as in going on 
his grounds to the destruction of his corn and pastures we late you to wite 
that we in recompense of the same have given and granted unto him the sum of 
one hundred marks sterling to be had and paid of our reward. 

We are afraid that such simple acts of justice are the exception 
rather than the rule amongst conquerors, 

All through his reign, Henry exhibited the same disposition to deal 
fairly with all men, and to prevent any one from being able to say that he 
owed him anything. Thus, not only did he pay the expenses of ambas- 
sadors from foreign powers to his court, but he took care that none of 
his subjects should suffer loss by their visits. We find by the Tellers 
Roll (Mich. 4 Hen. VII.) that, when a sudden fire happened in 
apartments which the French Ambassadors occupied in the house of 
one M. Bolton, the King remunerated the latter for the goods de- 
stroyed, by ordering 9/. 13s. 4d. to be paid to him. Again, when the 
Portuguese Ambassadors left the country leaving a debt unpaid, the 
King ordered it to be discharged by the following warrant upon his 
exchequer (8th July, 6 Hen. VII.—1491): 

Henry by the grace of god King of England and of ffraunce & Lord of 
Irland To the Tresourer and Chamberlains of ot Eschequer greting It is shewed 
vnto vs on the behalue of our welebiloued subget, John Stephens of our Citie of 
London Cop’smyth how yt thambassadours of our right der cousin the King of 
Portugale late beeing here wt vs from the same our cousin couvenaunted & 
agreed wt him forthe making of an helmet wt a Coroune & a Tergat of cop’ & 
gilt for thuse of thenstalling of the said King into thordre of one of ye com- 
panyons of our noble ordre of the gartier for the sume of thre pounds ixs. 
sterlings wherof our said subget is behinde vnpaied of xxvis. xd. as we certainely 
be enformed, which Ambassiadours be now dep’ted and goon. We nat willing 
our said subget to be hindred or to haue eny losse in this p’tie for c’tain causes vs 
moeving wil and charge you yt of cur tresour beeing in your warde, ye incon- 
tinent vpon the sight herof content and pay vnto ye said John the 
said sume of xxvis. xd. and eury part & p’cel y’of wtout eny prest or othr 
charge tobe set vpon him for the same. And thies our l’res shalbe your warraunt 
Yeuen vndre our priue seel at our Man’ of Grenewich the viii day of July. 
The vith yer of our Reigne. 

When the Pope sent an ambassador in 1489, the Roll informs us 
that the King ordered 1001. to be presented to him, and that his 
expenses were paid. . 

When the Duke of Calabria visited the Court, the attentions of the 
King were very minute and generous; witness the following entry 
upon the Tellers Roll (8 Hen. VII.) : 


To Christopher Ursewyk, Clerk King’s Almoigner, for his ex- 
pences versus Ducem de Calabre........ssssssssssssscsssssssecessesseeees £40 0 0 
To York Herald going with him ..........sssscsssssssssssererssesceeseesees £20 0 0 
For 17 yards of blue velvet to make a mantle for the Duke of 
Calabria, and for 6 yards of scarlet for a toga and a cape for the 
same Duke ornamented with Garters, &C.......ssssessssesssseeee wo La0 7 4 
The habiliments were for the investiture of the noble visitor with 
the Order of the Garter. It would appear also that the King usually 
presented these robes to the knights. The following warrant (20th 
April, 17 Hen. VII.), addressed to the keeper of the wardrobe, shows 
how far this was usual, and furnishes at the same time a list of the 
Most Noble Order. 
H. R.—By the King 
We wol and charge you that unto ot most beloved the Ducs Erles Barons and 
Knights of ot Gartier ye deliver or doo to be delivered unto theym as muche 
crymsyn velvet as woll make for every of theym a gowne and a hoode for the 
liveree of the saide gartier according to their names hereafter ensuyng first for 
ot most dere beloved Son the Due of Yorke xvi yerdes 
The Duc of Bukkingham xx yerdes 
Therle of Arundelle xviij yerdes 
Therle of Northumbreland xviii yerdes 
Therle of Oxford xviii yerdes 
Therle of Shrewesbury xx yerdes 
Therle of Essex xviii yerdes 





Therle of Surrey xx yerdes 

Therle of Derby xx yerdes 

Lorde Dawbeney xviii yerdes 

Lorde Straunge xviii yerdes > Barons 

Lorde Broke xx yerdes 

Sir Gilbert Talbot xx yerdes 

Sir Edward Ponynges xx yerdes . 

Sir Richard Pole xviii yerdes Knightes 

Sir Charles Somerset xx yerdes 

And thies or I’res shalbe yor sufficient warraunt and discharge in that behalue 
Yeven under of signet at ot Manoir of Grenewiche the xxt» day of April the 
xvij yere of ot Reigne 

To ot trusty and right welbeloved Knight and counsaillor Sir Robert Litton 
oF undre tresourer of Englaund and Keper of ot Grete Warderobe. 

Judging by inference, too, from these measurements, we gather 
that the Duke of Buckingham, the Earls of Shrewsbury, Surrey and 
Derby, the Lord Broke, and Sir Gilbert Talbot and Sir Charles 
Somerset, were the most corpulent men in the order. 

When the King received a visit from a subject, he rewarded him 
for his time and the expense he had been put to. Thus, we find 
(9 Hen. VII., 18th March) an order to pay the Earl of Kildare 5, 
weekly during his stay with the King, 








HISTORY. 


History of the Consulate and the Empire of France under Napoleon. 
Forming a sequel to‘ The History of the French Revolution.” By 
M. A. Tuters, late Prime Minister of France, Member of the 
French Academy and of the Institute, &c., &c. Translated from 
the French. Authorised edition. 

HE INFLUENCE of authorship upon life is so much greater in 
France than in England that M. Thiers’ new volume of what the 
present Emperor of the French has styled “a national history” 
possesses a far wider than a literary interest. On this side the channel, 
the influence of the most brilliant or the most careful historical works 
is one purely intellectual. Lord Macaulay never dreamt of shaping 
the foreign policy of this country, by an exhibition of William the 

Third’s antagonism to France, and the paradoxes of Mr. Froude are 

the merest attempts to excite a factitious attention. It is in France 

alone—France mobile, susceptible, ever ready to convert thought and 

feeling into action—that a Lamartine, looking out of his window on a 

mob of infuriated blouses, can say, “* There goes my History of the 

Girondins.” At a juncture like the present, there is little exaggera- 

tion in saying that Thiers’ new volume, in which is told the story of 

the penultimate fall of the first Napoleon, is a European event. ‘Lhe 
former political position of M. Thiers, his social and intellectual status, 
and above all the designation of his work as a national history by the 

Emperor of the French, combine to give his new volume an importance 

in which the present and future share with the past. 

It is but fair to M. Thiers to say at the outset that there is really 
no cause for the charge which has been recently brought against him 
of pandering to the French lust for war, and excusing or extenuating 
at every turn Napoleon’s insane ambition and its fatal results. M. 
Thiers, of course, deals with many facts in the way which might be 
expected from a Frenchman and a “national historian.” French defeats 
such as those which preceded the Duke of Wellington’s first entry 
into France are skilfully glossed over, and the most is made of any 
successes which preceded the relegation to Elba. But no historian of 
the Napoleonic age known to us is more keen in his denunciation of 
the restless frenzy for the subjugation of Europe which possessed 
Napoleon like a demon, and hurled himself and France into the abyss. 
In an admirable chapter at the close of the volume M. Thiers epito- 
mises the chief events of Napoleon’s career up to the exile to Elba. 
He shows how, at successive eras, it was in the power of Napoleon, 
by the exercise of the commonest prudence and moderation, to 
retain for France the place which had been won for her among 
the nations. After the peace of Amiens, after Austerlitz, after 
Friedland—thrice the opportunity was presented him of consolidating 
the power and glory of France, by generous concessions, which would 
have converted foes into friends, and strengthened his country through 
the surrender of exaggerated and impossible pretensions to universal 
rule. M. Thiers’ version of the events which preceded and accom- 
panied the rupture of the peace of Amiens is worth giving, and the 
reflections of the historian on Napoleon’s susceptibility to the attacks 
made upon him through the medium of English printing-presses were 
penned, we cannot doubt, with a present application. After a picture of 
Napoleon as First Consul, and of France reorganised at home, holding 
“9 position which she had never held before, and which she was never 
again to hold, even when she commanded from Cadiz to Lubeck”—her 
frontiers ‘the Alps, the Rhine, the Scheldt; in fact, all that she 
could wish for the maintenance of her safety and her power, for 
acquisitions beyond these limits were contrary to the indications of 
nature and the principles of sound policy "—M. Thiers proceeds: 

What then, had he to wish more for himself, or for France, he, the happy 
mortal, who had become her head? Nothing but to persevere in this policy, 
which was that of force rendered supportable by moderation. No man ever 
enjoyed so many diverse species of glory as the conqueror of Rivoli, of the Pyra- 
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mids, of Marengo—the author of the Concordat, of the treaties of Luneville and 
Amiens, of the act of Swiss Mediation, of the recez of the Diet of 1803, of the 
civil code, and of the recall of the emigrants. If one merit were wanted to 
complete the fasces of his merits, it was, perhaps, that he had not given liberty 
to France. But at that period the apprehension of political liberty, far from 
being a pretext for degrading servility, was an insurmountable principle. To 
the generation of 1800, liberty was only another name for the scaffold, for 
schism, for the Vendean war, for bankruptcy, for confiscation. The only species 
of liberty at that time suited to France was the moderationiof a great man. 
But, alas! the moderation of a great man, endowed with unlimited power, even 
were he at the same time endowed with every gift of genius, is it not of all revo- 
lutionary chimeras the most chimerical ? 


“ But”—that fatal but— 


Misplaced liberty produces as great evils as her total absence. This man, 
at that time so admirable, was, by the very fact of possessing absolute power, 
on the brink of an abyss. In fact, within a few months after the peace of 
Amiens had been signed, and when the first emotions of joy had subsided 
amongst the English, there arose before their eyes, like a mighty but importu- 
nately dazzling light. the greatness of France, unfortunately but little shaded 
in the person of the First Consul. Some flattering attentions offered to Mr. 
Fox, when he visited Paris, did not in the least detract from the attitude takén 
by the First Consul, as master, not only of the affairs of France, but of Europe. 
His language, sparkling with genius and redolent of ambition, offended ‘the 
pride of the English; his devouring activity disturbed their peace. He sent an 
army to St. Domingo, which was certainly very allowable, but he publicly sent 
Colonel Sebastiani into Turkey, Colonel Savary into Egypt, and General 
Decaen into India, charged with missions of observation, which it would be 
very difficult to construe into scientific missions. These movements were more 
than sufficient to excite British suspicions. At this period, many emigrants, 
who persevered in remaining in England, notwithstanding the glory and 
clemency of the First Consul, put forth against him and his family many pub- 
lications which, a year before, would have been universally condemned in 
England, but for which an imprudent jealousy now procured a favourable 
reception, which the spirit of the laws did not interdict. These were certainly 
effusions that only deserved contempt, for what pinnacle could be higher than 
that on which the First Consul was placed, and from which he could look down 
on the insults of calumny? Alas, he descended from this glorious eminence to 
listen to pamphleteers, and abandoned himself to bursts of passion as violent as 
unworthy of him. To insult him, the philosopher, the conqueror, what an 
unpardonable crime! As if in all times, and in every country, free or other- 
wise, genius, virtue, and beneficence, have not been insulted! No, torrents of 
blood should flow because pamphleteers, who every day insulted their own 
government, had insulted a stranger, certainly a great man, but, after all, only a 
man, and, moreover, the head of a rival nation! 


In the passage which immediately follows allowance must be made 
for M. Thiers’ anti-English feelings; otherwise, especially in the 
reflections on the impolicy of the execution of the Duke d’Enghien, 
there is much to admire in the spirit and tone of the French historian’s 
remarks : 


From that moment the gauntlet was thrown down between the warrior who 
represented, in his own person, the French Revolution, and the English people, 
whose jealousy had not been sufficiently soothed. Only afew days and Malta 
would have been evacuated, but, by a singular fatality, it happened that at this 
moment, when all the British passions were excited, the First Consul, exercising 
in Switzerland his dictatorial beneticence,'sent an army to Berne., A weak- 
minded minister, pandering to British passions, found in this act a pretext for 
suspending the evacuation of Malta. If the First Consul had had patience, if 
he had insisted firmly, but gently, the frivolity of the motive would not have 
long opposed a hindrance to the solemnly-promised evacuation of the great 
Mediterranean fortress. But the First Consul, influenced not alone by a feeling 
of wounded pride, but of resentment for outraged justice, demanded the execu- 
tion of treaties, ‘* for,” he said, ‘no power shall, with impunity, fail in a pro- 
mise made to France or to me.” Everybody remembers the sadly-heroic scene 
with Lord Whitworth, and the rupture of the peace of Amiens. The First 
Consul vowed from that moment to perish, or to punish England. Fatal vow! 
The emigrants, we mean those that were irreconcileable, did not limit them- 
selves to writing, they conspired. The First Consul, discovering with his pene- 
trating glance plots that the police were unable to detect, pounced upon the 
conspirators, and, believing that he discovered princes amongst them, and not 
being able to seize those whom he considered the real criminals, he went into 
the heart of Germany, caring little for the rights of nations, to arrest the 
descendant of the Condés. He ordered him to be shot without pity, and he, the 
severe reprover of the 2(th January, equalled, as far as hacould, the crime of 
regicide, and seemed to experience a kind of satisfaction in committing 
the crime in the face of Europe, in contempt and defiance of public opinion. 
The prudent Consul had become suddenly a madman, labouring under 
two species of mania: the anger of the offended man, who only breathes 
vengeance, and the anger of the conqueror, voluntarily braving enemies that he 
is certain to conquer. Afterwards, in order to brave bis enemies more effectually 
and satisfy his ambition at the same time as his anger, he placed the imperial 
crown on his bead. Europe, at once offended and alarmed, saw France and her 
ruler in a new light. At the sound of the fusillade of Vincennes, Prussia, who 
had formed a solemn alliance with France, drew back, became silent, and 
renounced an intimacy that had ceased to be honourable. Austria, more calcu- 
lating, made no display of feeling, but profited of the opportunity to keep no 
measure in the execution of the recez of 1803. The young Emperor of Russia, 
Alexander, honest, and full of honour, alone dared, as guarantee of the 
Germanic constitution, to demand an explanation of the violation of the Baden 
territory. Napoleon replied by an insulting allusion to the death of Pius I. 
The Czar held his peace, wounded to the heart, and determined to avenge the 
insult. Thus Prussia, chilled in friendship—Austria encouraged in her 
excesses—Russia insulted—all became auxiliary, from different motives, to the 
commencement of our struggle with England. ware 


In passages like these there is little or nothing that can be deemed 
noxious, and these is a good deal that may be of positive utility. Perhaps 
the most curious passage in the whole of this masterly chapter is that 
in which M. Thiers points out that the only feasible alliance for France 
in 1803 was one with—Prussia! Who knows but that the following 
sentences from the pen of a “ national historian” may have had some- 
thing to do with the approaching interview between Napoleon III. 
and the Prince Regent of Prussia, on which, while we write, the 
politicians of Europe are speculating? After describing the recess of 
1813 as the most striking example of ‘the profound wisdom of the 
Consular policy,” M. Thiers proceeds : 





This recez, in fact, without involving us too deeply in German affairs, 
re-established in Germany order, peace and content, and placed in our bands 
the balance of the Germanic interests. It also prepared for us the only alliance at 
that time desirable and possible, that of Prussia. France was at that moment 
so powerful, so dreaded, that with the alliance of one continental state she was 
certain of the submission of the others, and, the continent once submissive, 
England would be obliged to devour in silence her vexation at seeing her rival 
so great. Such an altiance France could at that time only form with Prussia, 
Austria having lost the Low Countries, Suabia, almost the entire of Italy, ana 
the ecclesiastical principalities, which constituted ber clientéle in Germany, 
was in Europe the great victim of the French Revolution, and this was an inevi- 
table calamity. A sound policy pointed out that it would be better to humour 
her, even indemnify her for her losses, if possible, but at the same time showed 
that it would be impossible to convert her either into a friend or an ally. 
Russia’s alliance was to be purchased only at the expense of fearful concessions. 
in the East. With her it was necessary to keep up courtesy without intimacy, 
and avoid as much as possible all actual business. Prussia alone remained, 
with whom it was easy to come to an understanding. This Power, gorged 
with church property, was ardently desirous of more, and was become what in 
France was called wn acguéreur de biens nationaux. By treating Austria.with 
respect, by showing her favour, and never pushing her to extremities, France 
was sure of her support. Her prudent and honest monarch was delighted with 
the policy of the First Consul, and songht his friendship. A union with Prussia 
consequently assured us the submission of the entire continent and the resigna- 
tion of haughty England. 

Whatever might be the advantages at the present day of a union 
between France and Prussia, the last result to be expected from it 
now is certainly “the resignation of haughty England !” 

Of the purely narrative portions of the new volume, the best, the 
freshest and most interesting, and in which M. Thiers has profited 
most by study or by the manuscript and oral communications of per- 
sonages who played a conspicuous part in the fifth act of the Napo- 
leonic Drama, are those which describe the preliminaries of the in- 
vasion of France by the coalition after Leipzig, and the closing 
struggle in which Napoleon put forth his utmost strength and skill, 
baffled only, M. Thiers seems to think, even when the allies were in 
possession of Paris, by the desertion of the Marshals. In the former 
case, M, Thiers exhibits an admirably discriminating perception of 
the varying views which animated the Allies before they ventured to 
enter krance—Austria jealous of Prussia; the Russians languid now 
that they had achieved so much; ‘though very brave and proud of 
their success, they had not wished to cross the Oder, they were still 
more unwilling to cross the Rhine,” the step for which the excited Prus- 
sians alone were anxious. And, in spite of his Anglophobia, M. Thiers 
does ready and cheerful justice to the honesty of Lord Castlereagh’s 
character, and to the moderation which Lord Aberdeen brought with 
him to the Congress of Chatillon. With equal discrimination, M. 
Thiers paints the difficulties of Napoleon’s position when the allies, 
unconscious of his weakness, offered him the really magnificent terms 
of a frontier bounded by the Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees. To 
have accepted them at once—and for such a non-acceptance Napoleon 
has been often blamed—was, M. Thiers shows, to give evidence of a 
consciousness of weakness by which the allies would have imme- 
diately profited. But M. Thiers frankly admits that Napoleon’s 
subsequent diplomatic equivocation and indecision lost him a peace 
which would have secured all or most of all that even the “national 
historian ” considers necessary to the honour and greatness of 
France. And although we have granted the general moderation 
of M. Thiers’ views and tone, as contrasted with those of the ultra- 
Napoleonic writers of French history, yet we must not conceal the 
fact, ominous and significant in days like these, that throughout the 
volume, from the opening to the closing page, M. Thiers always treats 
the Rhine as one of tke natural boundaries of France. After the 
battle of Troyes, when Napoleon, according to M. Thiers, had only 
45,000 men to oppose to Schwartzenberg’s 160,000, marching fast 
upon Paris, he could still have made peace on the basis of the 
frontiers of 1790. In spite of the entreaties of his best and most 
affectionate advisers, he refused. This, as reported by Thiers, was 
his language at the crisis of his fate. 

It was impossible for him to consent to such things. To descend from the 
throne, to meet death itself, would be for him, who was only a soldier, a trifle 
contrasted with dishonour. The Bourbons might accept the France of 1790; 
they had never known any other, and it was that which they had the glory of 
creating. But he, who had received from the Republic France with the 
Rhine and the Alps, what could he reply to the republicans of the Directory, if 
they flang back on him the fulminating apostrophe he had addressed tothem on 
the'18th Brumaire? Nothing: he should stand confounded.” He was asked to 
do what was impossible, for he was asked to consent to his own dishonour. 


The frank reflections which follow from M. Thiers’ own pen are 
characteristic and weighty, and form perhaps, from the point of view 
of the present, the most important passage of the volume. ‘“ Shall 
we dare avow it,” he says: 


Shall we dare avow it, we who during this long recital have not ceased to 
blame Napoleon’s policy, we who condemned as useless, irrational, and even 
fatal, every project of ambition that extended beyond the Rhine and the Alps? 
It seems to us that on this occasion Napoleon’s view of matters was more correct 
than that of his advisers; but as it always happens, when a man has been long 
acting erroneously, he was neither listened to nor believed when he was in the 
right. His diplomatic agents, disillusioned too late, his generals, worn out from 
fatigue, conjured him to remain Emperor of no-matter-what empire, because 
whilst he remained Emperor they would retain the position they then held. 
France might be circumscribed in her limits, but she would still be great, because 
she would still be France, and they would lose nothing of their individual great- 
ness. In their eyes the Rhine, the Alps, constituted perhaps the grandeur of 
Napoleon and of France, but in no way touched their personal importance. 
Sad process of reasoning, which fatigue rendered excusable in worn-out soldiers, 
and fear made pardonable in justly-alarmed diplomatists. Undoubtedly the 
conquests that Napoleon had made from the Rhine to the Vistula, from the 
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Alps to the Straits of Messina, from the*Pyrenees to Gibraltar, were not worth 
the blond they had cost, and, indeed, would not have been worth the life of one 
man. But, on the other hand, Frenchmen might have been legitimately called 
upon to shed the last drop of their blood to defend the natural frontiers of 
France; Napoleon might have been lawfully required to risk his throne and his 
life for the same object; and, in our opinion, after so many errors,after so many 
follies, so many extravagances of every kind, he alone was right when he said 
that his honour was demanded when he was asked to yield an inch of the natural 
frontiers of France, those frontiers conquered by the Republic, and which had 
been transmitted to him as a deposit. 

The inference to be drawn from this remarkable utterance of the 
“national historian,” writing in 1860, is too plain and palpable to 
require more than the slightest comment. M. Thiers considers the 
Rhine and the Alps to have been indispensable to a defeated and 
ruined Napoleon: how much more indispensable must they not be, in 
his opinion, to the triumphant Napoleon who conquered at Magenta ? 





Lectures on the History of the Church of Scotland from the Reforma- 
tion to the Revolution Settlement. By the late Very Rev. Joun Lez, 
D.D., LL.D., Principal of the University of Edinburgh. With 
Notes and Appendices from the author’s papers. Edited by his Son, 
the Rev. WitttaMm Leg. 2 vols. William Blackwood and Sons, 1860, 

HESE LECTURES are the fruits of deep study and profound 
knowledge. They put to shame the flimsy crudities which are 
being so constantly issued from the press, and which seem to pre- 
suppose that the history of dim and vanished centuries can be studied 
and composed in a few months. The major part of the contents of 

Dr. Lee’s volumes were written more than forty years ago, and have 

since been from time to time corrected and enlarged. The qualifica- 

tions of the writer for originally undertaking this Church history were 
also indisputable. He was acknowledged to be one of the most learned 
men in Scotland, and it was known that his attention had long been 
turned tu the somewhat intricate subject of Scotch ecclesiastical 
history ; and that consequently he might be expected to perform his 


’ work well. And we are bound to admit that he has done it well ; 


that he has faithfully consulted all the authorities within his reach— 
a reach which his magnificent library made a very extensive one; and 
that he gives us the result of a careful examination of these authorities 
with a dispassionateness which is supposed to be the most necessary quali- 
fication of the true historian. Indeed, we are by no means certain that this 
very dispassionateness will not militate with many persons against the 
success of the work, A little more warmth of colouring, a little more 
enthusiasm— perhaps even a little more partisanship—would not have 
been altogether amiss. We get occasionally somewhat nervous and 
uncomfortable at the cold and judicial manner in which Dr, Lee per- 
petually approves or corrects, denies or essents to some proposition in 
which we feel extremely interested, and about which we could say a 
good deal, were we not sure that the late Principal of Edinburgh 
University knew far more about it than we do. Consequently we do 
not feel snubbed. We feel indeed rather gratified than otherwise 
when Dr. Lee, with a very unusual warmth, talks of ‘the fastidious 
readers of this lukewarm and conceited generation,” in telling us how 
a history of the Covenanters should be written, and how he would 
deserve well of Scotland who wrote that history such as it should be. 
We can only say that we know no man living who has half the quali- 
ties for becoming a historian which Dr. Lee enumerates as necessarily 
forming component parts in the future biographer of the Covenanters ; 
and that if we did know any such rara avis, we should recommend 
him to turn his very uncommon powers to some more attractive and 
genial phase in the world’s story. 

The special object which Dr. Lee seems to have proposed to him- 
self in compiling these volumes is, to give an ecclesiastical history 
which shall trench as little as possible upon the politics of the times 
concerning which it treats. The great fault of similar works is that 
after a little time they seem to forget that Church matters should 
not be made subservient to general history. The writers commence 
indeed in nearly every case with setting forth that they have to do 
with the ecclesiastical concerns of Scotland, and not with its secular 
history ; but the crosier soon yields to the sword, and prelates are 
forced to give the pas to mailed barons. Dr. Lee has stedfastly kept 
himself to his original plan of writing the internal history of the 
Church, and only detailing the affairs of civil government where the 
influence of the one upon the other was direct and undeniable. In- 
deed, the necessary consequence of the persistent deviation of would- 
be writers of ecclesiastical history into secular is, that the latter has 
been described very fully and completely, while the former yet re- 
mained to be done ere Dr. Lee took it in hand. Even the most 
careful perusal of Calderwood and Petrie, to,say nothing of such 
blunderers as Keith, Sage, and Spotswood, will give the student but 
a very one-sided idea of that which he wishes to understand. 

The first volume opens with a good sketch of the state of religion 
and learning in Scotland before the Reformation. It is to be regretted 
that the writer had not the advantage of consulting Professor Innes’s 
“ History of Scotland in the Middle Ages,” a work of great accuracy 
and completeness which has been lately published. Dr. Lee’s sketch 
is necessarily, however, a mere subsidiary one, and is excellent as far 
as it goes. We give the following extract chiefly as a fair specimen 
of the style of this work : 

Dr. Alexander Leighton, a Scotch divine, father of the Bishop, having 
written and published a work entitled ‘‘An Appeal to the Parliament; or, 
Zion’s Plea against Prelacy,” which contained some strong expressions against 
the bishops, the canons, and the ceremonies, was tried by the Star-Chamber for 
“framing a book, so full of most pestilent, devilish, and dangerous assertions, 





to the scandal of the King, Queen, and peers, especially the bishops.” The 
words which were particularly charged against him were: ‘‘ We do not read of 
greater persecution of God's people than in this our island, especially since the 
death of Queen Elizabeth.” He confessed the words, and said that the thing was 
too true, by the prelates taking away life and livelihood from many ministers and 
private men, of whom many were pined to death in prison, and many wandered 
up and down, their families being left desolate and helpless; that, besides this, 
the blood of souls had been endangered by the removal of the faithful sher- 
herds from the flock. The court unanimously decreed that the Doctor should 
be “committed to the Fleet Prison for life, and pay a fine of 10,0002. to the 
King’s use; that the High Commission should degrade him from his ministry ; 
that he should then be brought to the pillory at Westminster, while the court 
was sitting, and be whipped; that, after his whipping, he should be set on the 
pillory a convenient time, and have one of his ears cut, one side of bis nose slit, and 
be branded in the face with the letters S. S., signifying Sower of Sedition; that 
then he should be carried back to prison, and after a few days be carried to the 
pillory in Cheapside on a market-day, and be there likewise whipped, and have 
the other side of his nose slit, and. his other ear cut off, and then be shut up in 
prison for the remainder of his life, unless his Majesty be graciously pleased to 
enlarge him.” While this unjust and unmerciful sentence was being pro- 
nounced, Bishop Laud, throwing himself into a devout attitude, and pulling off 
his cap, gave thanks to God for his righteous judgments. 

No part of the cruel doom was remitted. That it was rigidly executed we 
learn indeed from the Bishop’s own journal, in which he has inserted a minute 
and circumstantial account of the whole transaction, as if he had delighted to 
dwell on the contemplation of a fellow-creature’s sufferings. 


There is a vast deal of interesting matter to be found in the very 
copious appendix to each of these volumes. We may specially men- 
tion the following papers: “Did the penal laws against witchcraft 
originate in Scotland?” “Early history of the University of Glas- 
gow,” “* George Buchanan,” and “‘ Demands for books in Scotland after 
the Reformation.” 

It is not too much to say that these volumes reflect great credit on 
the learned University in which Dr. Lee occupied such a prominent 
position. 








SCIENCE. 


On Obscure Diseases of the Brain and Disorders of the Mind: their 
incipient Symptoms, Pathology, and Prophylazis. By Fornes 
Winstow, M.D., D.C.L., Oxon., &c. &c. 

SYCHOLOGY is a science of modern growth, madness a 

_ disease which only now begins to be studied. Fifty years since 
it ranked not as a disease, but as a crime; it was not cured, but 
punished. We meetin the law books of this recent period with 
declarations that ‘‘any person may justify confiring and beating his 
friend, being mad, in such manner as is proper under such circum- 
stances ;” and in a treatise sarcastically entitled ‘* An Essay on Human 

Liberty,” the monstrous doctrine is broached that “furious madmen 

may be legally dispatched by private men.” Physicians took their 

cue from lawyers, and, dimly cognisant of the pathology or thera- 
peutics of cerebral disease, they aggravated by severe methods of 
repression the excitement and the aberrations which kindness might 
have soothed or moral suasion have rectified. Two great anarchs then 
disputed the sway of the medical world, Each leaves us his dictum 
on the treatment for the insane. If any one should now adopt their 
methods, he would be justly indicted and punished for cruelty and 
manslaughter. Dr. Brown, author of the celebrated Brunonian 
system of medicine, writes that the patient should be struck with fear 
and driven in his state of insanity to despair. Asa remedy against 
the great excitement of the organs of voluntary motion, arms, legs, 
and so forth, the labour of draft cattle should be imposed upon them 
and assiduously continued. The diet should be the poorest possible, 
and their drink only water. In water, as cold as possible, the patient 
should be immersed, and kept under it covered all over for a long 
time, till he is nearly killed. Dr. Cullen, the monarch of medicine in 
his time, and author of the nosology which still bears his name, dwells 
upon the necessity of maintaining a constant impression of fear, and 
inspiring the insane with the awe and dread of some particular persons. 
This awe and dread, he observes to his students, are by one means or 
other to be acquired—if by no other, then by stripes and blows. These 
views are now regarded with horror ; this barbarous cruelty has given 
way to kind, gentle, and considerate treatment ; and insanity is robbed 
of its most repulsive and odious characters. “ Poor Tom” no longer 
howls upon the straw within an iron cage, manacled with chains 
that strike with palsy his attenuated limbs; the sound of the whip 
and the clank of the fetters have ceased to be the familiar music 
of iron-barred bastilles calied lunatic asylums ; and insanity is now no 
more incurable than half the physical diseases that afflict mankind. This 
change has been wrought by the humane labours and the genius of 
Pinel and his followers, of whom Dr. Forbes Winslow is perhaps the 
most illustrious. We enter now a lunatic asylum, and we are 
surrounded by a number of men and women, free and occupied, com- 
monly sitting among pictures, flowers, and busts, or at least in light, 
cheerful, and airy dwelling rooms. They are under the strongest 
sense of the influence of their governors, but in no way physically 
coerced; each one is provided with occupation, his malady is in- 
dividually studied, and the chances are very high indeed that he is 
cured. If any man had ventured sixty years since to assert that such 
a manner of treatment was possible, not to say desirable, he might 
have chanced to have been consigned to the lunatic’s bastille. This 
should make us slow to join inthe impatient outcry which has been lately 
raised against those who would release the lunatic from some of the 
legal penalties which he too often still incurs. Our physicians have 
outrun the lawyers in this matter, and the gentlemen of the long 
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robe are too well skilled in dialectics not to have convinced the public 
that, in the conflicts of opinion which continually arise in trials involv- 
ing questions of insanity, law justly triumphs and medicine errs. 
This great work of Dr. Winslow will lay the foundation of a new 
series of observations on the origin and progress of insanity in the 
human organisation. He seeks here to trace the steps by which 
cerebral disease advances from its first dawn, until the time comes 
when the lurid light of insanity shines out with a horrible and unmis- 
takable glare, before which the torch of reason pales and is ex- 
tinguished. ‘This is an inquiry of the utmost interest to humanity, 
and of the highest importance to justice; it is one which medicine 
must make it her duty minutely to pursue. 

Fatal cases of brain disease and violent manifestations of insanity 
have so much of suddenness in their outward manifestation, that it is 
a natural and common error to believe them as suddenly developed. 
A man in vigorous health, and to the last moment actively fulfilling 
his duties in society, bows his head on the plate at the dinner table, and 
dies, surrounded by his family, in a fit of cerebral hemorrhage. A 
person in good health, sitting by his tire-side after dinner, suddenly 
pushes his chair backwards with violence, and starts up, exclaiming 
*O my head!” and falls intoafatal apoplecticcoma. A younglad, who 
had no previous complaint, awakes from slumber, screaming ‘‘O my 
head, my head, my head!” and falls into insensibility, from which he 
never recovers. Death strikes with a sudden blow, but it is one 
which has been long impending. In cases such as these, which we 
quote from Dr. Winslow and Dr. Abercrombie, all the vessels. and 
substance of the brain are found to be diseased. But were there no 
preliminary symptoms which might have justified the suspicion of the 
presence of latent disorder—no headache, defective articulation, 
dimness of vision, giddiness, cerebral lassitude, and evanescent depres- 
sion? Dr. Winslow assures us that in cases of cerebral disorder and 
mental disease it has been his common experience, efter being 
strongly assured by the patient or his friends that no trace of 
past or even existing disease was to be discerned, to discover a 
sequence of symptoms pointing, perhaps years back, to the far distant 
event. ‘*The headache has been attributed to derangement of the 
stomach, or to bilious disorder; the vacillation of temper, feebleness 
of purpose, flightiness of manner, paroxysms of irritability or passion, 
inaptitude for business, depression or exaltation of spirits, the loss of 
sensibility, even manifest lesion of motility, have all (if made the 
subject of comment) been attributed to some trifling bodily ailment, 
connected with the digestive, hepatic, or renal organs.” . The 
attacks of epileptic vertigo have occurred unobserved at night; 
for the dimness of vision the advice of the optician has been 
sought ; and so life and reason have slowly been driven from the 
fortress of the brain, and the notes of warning sounded in retreat 
have been allowed to pass uanoticed. Hine subite mortes atque 
intestata senectus. Most often the skilled physician will know how 
to discern and to destroy the first glimmerings of insanity and the 
earliest sparks of brain disease, even when the patient himself, and 
perhaps those around him, repudiate all idea of cerebral disorder, and 
recognise no necessity for medical treatment. Most often, but not 
always: for the disorder of the functions of the brain is often so slight 
and transient that it is easily overlooked both by patient and phy- 
sician; often, too, it is exhibited in some anomalous and masked 
affection of the mind to which no definite psychical test can be applied. 
To these affections Dr. Winslow devotes a most interesting chapter. 
Their detection involves all the skill, all the knowledge and 
courageous honesty, which the highest mind can bring. Many a 
maniac has for years been known in his family as an oddity : brooding 
and abstracted, wild and ungovernable at intervals; ‘‘subject, perhaps,” 
says our author, “to slight attacks of muscular convulsion, somnam- 
bulism, temporary illusion of the senses, frightful and distressing 
dreams.” Insanity often shows itself, as this work clearly esta- 
blishes, in some transformation of character, or some morbid exag- 
geration of the ordinary healthy character. It is true that these 
inquiries are of a most delicate and responsible nature, and facts and 
principles such as those recorded in this work might be perverted by 
designing men, or distorted by the ignorant to dangerous ends. But 
such apprehensions cannot deter the physician or the philosopher from 
treading the almost untouched field of inquiry into the phenomena of 
latent and unrecognised mind-disease. Noman but must be conscious of 
these dangers and objections; but againstthem mustbe set the immense 
importance of the subject. ‘‘ How much,” says Dr. Winslow, “ of 
the bitterness, misery, and wretchedness so often witnessed in the 
bosom of families arises from concealed and often undetected mental 
alienation! How often do we witness ruin, beggary, disgrace, and 
death result from such unrecognised morbid mental conditions! It 
is the canker-worm gnawing at the vitals and undermining the 
happiness of many a domestic hearth. Can nothing be done to arrest 
the fearful progress of this moral avalanche, or to arrest the course of 
the rapid current that is hurling so many to ruin and destruction ? 
This type of morbid mental disorder exists to a frightful extent in 
real life. It is, unhappily, on the increase, and it therefore behoves 
the members of the medical profession—as guardians of the public 
health, as philosophers engaged in the loftiest and most ennobling of 
human inquiries, as practical physicians called upon to unravel the 
mysterious and complicated phenomena of disease, and administer 
relief to human suffering—fearlessly to grapple with an evil that is 
sapping the happiness of families, and to exert their utmost ability to 
disseminate sound principles of pathology and therapeutics upon a 





matter so intimately associated and so closely interwoven with the 
mental and social well-being of the human race.” 

It is in dealing with these cases of latent insanity that the skill and 
the courage of the expert are most severely tested. Many a time 
is he called to pronounce his judgment upon an unrecognised 
monomaniac, one who by his brutality, his hideous profligacy, his 
reckless expenditure, is bringing destruction and misery upon his home 
and his family. This latent alienation may coexist with great talent, 
high attainments, and active general philarithropy. Howard, the 
great reformer of our prisons, was an example of this disorder. In 
his own house he was a tyrant; his cruel treatment caused the death 
of his wife, and for years he did penance before her picture. His 
only son he punished with terrible severity for the slightest offence, 
making him stand for hours in a prescribed grotto in the garden, The 
son became ultimately a lunatic as the result of this brutal treatment. 
Some strange cases of a similar kind, indicative of incipient cerebral 
disease, subsequently fully developed, Dr. Forbes Winslow relates in 
this book (pp. 184-5). ‘They are seen even in the very young. Dr, 
Winslow relates here the history of a lad who from his birth showed 
the utmost delight in torturing and burning animals, insects, and 
children; who on slight provocation attempted to strangle him- 
self when ten years of age ; and ultimately hung himself when fourteen. 
He gives also the account of a young gentleman who met with an 
accident during the delirium of fever, and ‘‘ whose moral character 
was found to have undergone a complete metamorphosis in the 
recovery. From being a well-conditioned lad, kind and affectionate 
to his parents, steady in his habits, sober, of unimpeachable veracity, 
he became a drunkard, liar, and thief, and was lost to all sense 
of decency and decorum. He was clever, intelligent, sharp- 
witted, but his every act was perfectly brutal.” As an instance 
of moral idiocy, or paralysis of the moral sense, Dr. Winslow quotes 
the case of a young gentleman who had been petted and indulged at 
home, but who showed at school conduct systematically savage, brutal, 
and untruthful, culminating by a plan for the murder of a boy whom he 
hated, which was only accidentally defeated. He had procured a long 
sharp-pointed bodkin, which he intended, while his victim was asleep, 
driving into his heart by means of a hammer with which he had armed 
himself. He is now unquestionably insane; and our author asks the 
question: “If this youth had committed murder, what would have 
been the plea urged in his defence, and the verdict of the jury ? ” 

This is one of the aspects of Dr. Winslow’s inquiry with which the 
public are greatly concerned. He cites (p. 191) cases of latent mo- 
nomania in which punishment has been inflicted because the insanity 
remained undetected. Every practising physician is familiar with in- 
stances in which gross depravity and accomplished vice have been the 
first symptoms to announce physical changes of the brain, of which 
insanity and death have been the rapid sequel. But the inferences 
to be drawn from such cases need to be carefully weighed. Psycho- 
logical medicine would ill fulfil its mission in endeavouring to 
plead a maudlin sentimentality, or screening the criminal from just 
punishment. It were a strange prostitution of science to endeavour 
to prove every man mad, and every criminal irresponsible. But it is 
no less necessary for the interests of society than it is important to 
the cause of justice that the wretched and diseased lunatic should be 
sheltered from the prompting of a diseased imagination, and pitied 
when driven by a horrible and delirious impulse to a crime which he 
abhors. The expert who pleads the cause of the unhappy being who 
has committed, it may be, murder, under the impulse of a voice autho- 
ritatively commanding him to kill others, and perhaps himself, is 
often assailed with abuse little less than scurrilous. We commend 
these pages to the careful perusal of all who love truth and can 
appreciate a philosophic exposition of one of the most important sub- 
jects which can engage the attention of a citizen of the state, a 
philanthropist, physician, or jurist. It is rich in the fruits of a great 
experience, reasoned with the subtle logic of an able dialectician, 
pregnant with the honesty of a Christian philosopher, and adorned 
with the beauties of wide literary selection and a cultivated style. 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Four Years in Burmah. By W. H. Marsuat, Esq. London: 
C. J. Skeet. 2 vols. pp. 629. 

A Summer Ramble in the Himalayas, with Sporting Adventures in the 
Vale of Cashmere. Edited by “Mountaineer.” London: Hurst 
and Blackett. pp. 358. 

The Hunting Grounds of the Old World. By “The Old Shekarry.” 
First Series. London: Saunders, Otley, and Co. pp. 520. 

A Trip to Cuba. By Mrs. Jutta Warp Howe. Boston: Ticknor 
and Fields. London: Sampson Low, Son and Co. pp. 250. 

Notes of Travel and Study in Italy. By C. Ex1or Norton. Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields. London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co. pp. 320. 

A Hobble through the Channel Islands in 1858; or, the Seeings, 
Doings, and Musings of one Tom Hobbler. By E. T. Gastineau. 
London: Charles Westerton. pp. 242. 

ERHAPS FEW MORE REMARKABLE PROOFS could be 
adduced of the activity and vitality of the Anglo-Saxon race 

than the pile of books before us, when we consider the various and distant 
parts of the globe their authors have penetrated to, for little beyond 

the pursuit of pleasure and the love of adventure. Mr. Marshall is a 

journalist, and it was the business of editing the Rangoon Chronicle that 
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took him to Burmah. How excellent was the use he made of his stay 
there, let these two volumes, containing a most interesting account 
of his four years’ residence, attest. Mr. Marshall left England in 
1845, and, after serving in various capacities upon the press of Calcutta 
and Bombay, became a pleader in the East India Company’s Courts, 
which position he occupied in 1854. At this time, the roving fit came 
upon him again, and the war being just over, he resolved to go to 
Burmah. To conceive a wish of this kind is, apparently, with this 
gentleman a huge step towards its execution, and in a very short time he 
was on his journey to that country. Here his observations commence 
—what goes before is but narrative—and very early in these observa- 
tions does Mr. Marshall convince us that his love of adventure is con- 
‘siderably greater than his power of reasoning. Thus, we are not 
inclined to agree with him when, after depicting the obscene orgies at 
-Juggernath-pooram, he opines that nothing should be done to abate 
such scandals, Approving, as we do, of the doctrine of non-inter- 
ference with the established religion and manners of peoples, we 
nevertheless hold it to be not only the privilege but the duty of every 
reasonable man to attempt to reform that which is grossly and obviously 
wrong and immoral. 
On his arrival at Maulmain Mr. Marshall took up his residence 
there, to learn the language and become familiar with the people, of 
whom he gives account in language perhaps more forcible than elegant. 


The Burmese are a fine, stalwart race of men apparently, but their counte- 
nances are not by any means handsome, according to European notions of 
beauty. Their faces are broad, and somewhat resemble those of the Chinese. 
Small peculiarly-shaped eyes wide apart, high cheek-bones, and short noses. 
“Generally their figures give one an idea of great strength. They exhibit plenty 
of muscle, are broad-shouldered and stout-limbed. Unlike the Indians, they 
appear to delight in exercising their physical capabilities. They are expert 
-gymnasists, and are fond of wrestling and of competing with each other in 
games requiring extraordinary corporal exertion. 

Nor is the idea which one entertains of their physical power dispelled on a 
closer acquaintanceship with their habits, avocations, and customs. There are 
comparatively very few Burmese who profess the more delicate mechanical arts. 
Of the male portion of the Burmese population of Maulmain, the majority 
amongst the labouring classes are sawyers, carpenters, or timber-workers. But 
‘they are not considered an industrious people; at least, the men are not. If a 
Burmese pater-familias is a prince over his household, the woman is the prime 
minister, and does all the work. She is invariably first Lord of the Treasury, 
and Keeper of the Keys. Not unfrequently the Burmese wife trades on her own 
-account, independently of her husband, in rice, in timber, in cattle, and in goods. 
In the day time you see a great many more Burmese women about the streets 
than you do men, and you may be sure that they are all bent upon business. 

The prevailing complexion of the Burmese is rather a dark copper colour, 
but some of the women are almost as fair asthe Europeans. I have seen several 
‘rather pretty women amongst them, but their dress, which I shall describe 
directly, is unbecoming and indecent. The children are the queerest little 
animals I ever saw. They are suffered to run about in puris naturalibus, and 
they begin to smoke cheroots as soon as they are able torun about. All the 
Burmese, male and female, smoke, and chew betel pauk, which is the paun or 
betel leaf, over which a small quantity of chunam, or lime, is smudged, which is 
chewed in connection with a piece of areka nut. This stuff colours the saliva a 
-deep red, which they expectorate pretty freely, making rather an unsightly mess 
thereby wherever they go. At first the teeth of the betel-chewer present a clear 
pinky white colour, very clean-looking, and not at all disagreeable. Gradually 
lips and teeth become dyed a sort of brick-dust colour, which degenerates into 


-a darker hue until the teeth get black and rotten, and look exceedingly repul- 


sive. The men generally have no hair on their faces or breasts. 
The costume of the Burmese varies according to the condition of the wearer. 
The wardrobe of a member of the labouring class is simple and inexpensive. 1t 


-consists of a coloured cloth called a putso tied round the loins, which is some- 


times suffered to hang down to the ancles, but is generally girded up between 
the thighs and fastened at the waist. The hair is permitted to grow as long as 
it will, except sometimes just over the ears and for about three quarters of an 
inch on the forehead, which parts some of them keep close shaven. A piece of 
white or coloured cloth is folded into a sort of turban, and this is fastened on 
the top of the head by being tied with the long black hair. A Burmese 


-cheroot, and the tout ensemble is complete. This is a tremendous affair. The 


tobacco leaf is rolled up and folded within a piece of palm leaf, and the cheroot 
altogether is about two inches in circumference. I don’t know what the original 


‘length may be, but I suppose not less than six inches. Fancy children of two years 
-old of both sexes puffing away like young steam-engines at things like these! 


The more consequential natives—Gonngs, Myo Gyoups, Thoogyees, mer- 


-chants, and men in authority—have the upper part of their bodies covered by 


means of a jacket or tunic of long cloth, linen, or woollen cloth, and wear 


,putsoes and turbans of fine silk. 


We may here say once for all that the greatest fault visible in Mr. 
Marshall’s book is the vulgarity of the language which he employs—a 
vice which even the elegant amenities of Indian journalism have failed 
toeradicate. What can be said of a publicist who writes of persons as 
“parties”? In spite of this, however, he has given’a very graphic and 
entertaining picture of the manners and habits of an interesting 
Brn and we may therefore pardon this and other less serious 


‘defects of style. 


_ The proverb about nothing being new is trite enough; but it is 
impossible to read the following description of a Burmese gambling 
house and its discovery by the police without fancying that it is the 
rodied report of some similar event in the parish of St. James’s, 
estminster : ¢ 
The houses wherein gambling was (and is) usually carried on are evidently 
constructed to secure privacy, and to facilitate escape in the event of a surprise, 
In the main street there is a long row of houses on either side of the thorough- 
fare, all occupied by Chinese. I believe every one of these houses possesses, in 
some way or other, the requisites for this description of pastime. Generally the 
front (ground-floor) is a shop. A door opens from the shop into an apartment 
behind, from which there is a communication to the upper part of the building. 
So far there is nothing to denote that there is anything illicit going on within 
the premises. Business in the front shop is transacted in the usual manner, to 
all appearance; but a Chinaman is hanging about the street doorway, and he 
-gives a peculiar sign to a passenger—a sign which only the initiated understand. 








The passenger enters the shop, and holds a few moments’ conversation with the 
dealer, who is busy at bis counter. He then passes into the inner room, and 
knocks at a door, which is cautiously opened. He passes into a narrow passage, 
at one end of which is another door, leading into a further apartment, on the 
floor of which some ten or twelve Chinese, with perhaps a few Burmese, many 
of them with opium pipes in their hands, are seated at a mat marked off with 
red and black checks, on which various coins are placed, and in the centre of 
which is a small four-square oblong metal box, which one of the party is spin- 
ning round, after the manner of a teetotum. There is a square piece of metal 
which fits into this box, the top of which is marked off into four divisions, two 
of black and two of red. Presently the box ceases to spin, and falls over—per- 
haps on the red side—red clears the board. The game, which is called 
Nadoung, seems, in fact, to be in principle precisely the same as rouge et noir. 
At this juncture the man who had previously made the sign at the outer door, 
which has elicited the response of the passenger, as before observed, rushes in 
and gives an alarm. In an instant coins, mats, dice, counters, nadoung box— 
every indication of the recent occupation of the party—vanishes, no one sees 
whither, and all the players and their confederates rush to a back door, which 
leads to an alley in the rear, when a terrible noise in the centre apartment 
announces the arrival of the police. The pursuers reach the passage leading to 
the gambling-room; but here a trap has been laid, and the foremost of them 
have been precipitated into a filthy hole underneath the house. The rest clear 
the aperture, and arrive at the back door just in time to catch the last two or 
three of the retreating delinquents. 

The police party and the few prisoners whom they have succeeded in 
capturing then come to a rallying point. Those who have not been furemost in 
their endeavours to effect an entrance, and catch the culprits in /lagrante delicto, 
have nearly broken some of their limbs in their recent unexpected descent, and 
are covered with soil, which is by no means sweet-smelling. A search of the 
premises from top to bottom is, however, conducted with vigour, and eventually 
some portion of the insignia of the gamblers is discovered—some counters, dice, 
or something of that sort-—and the ostensible proprietor of the hell is taken into 
custody, charged with the persons who have already been captured, the former 
with keeping a gambling-house, the latter with gambling therein. 


From Maulmain Mr. Marshall proceeded to Rangoon, where he 
remained as the editor of the Rangoon Chronicle. From among many 
interesting scenes witnessed here we select the following account of a 
Burmese wrestling match : 


Ko Phoo and the negro entered the arena first, and commenced operations. 
The preliminary manceuvres between the opponents were exceedingly amusing. 
Tt appeared to me that Sambo did not exactly comprehend the kind of warfare 
in which he was to engage, for he commenced sparring out after the most 
approved fashion, as if he were expected to take part in a pugilistic encounter. 
The Burman kept about him at a little distance, dodging round with a peculiar 
kind of hop, with his body slightly bent towards his antagonist, and thrusting 
out his hand and drawing it back again with a motion as if he wanted to touch 
the other’s flesh, but durst not for fear of getting burnt. Sometimes he would, 
with amazing quickness, thrust his face pretty closely within the other's reach, 
when the negro would make a hit straight out, but would be sure to miss his 
object, amidst screams of laughter from the spectators. Amusing as this sort of 
fun was, we were beginning to think it monotonous, when the Burman made a 
quick and sudden motion, seized Sambo near the hip with one hand, and with a 
manceuvre executed with such suddenness and dexterity as to be unobservable 
to any but the most attentive spectator, threw him over his head, and brought 
him fiat on his back upon the sawdust. This was evidently a different sort of 
thing from what Sambo had bargained for. He arose before the plaudits 
announcing Ko-Phoo’s victory had ceased, and resolutely sparred out again. 
He made a blow at the champion, which that individual luckily contrived to 
avoid, or he would probably have been hurt, and followed up the attack vigo- 
rously. Ko-Phoo, however, watched his opportunity, and repeated the achieve- 
ment, this time flinging Sambo with such force upon the ground that he was 
glad to retire from the arena, leaving Ko Phoo to his prizes of silk and maslin. 

The artilleryman came next. He was a tall, stout, muscular Irishman, and 
apparently a scientific wrestler; but he, too, turned out no match for Ko Phoo. 
He was, however, to do him justice, a far more formidable opponent to the 
Burman than was the negro, and Ko Phoo seemed to appreciate the fact. He 
was unequal to the Burman in skill, notwithstanding, and he also had to endure 
the mortification of defeat. 

Perhaps the most entertaining chapter in the whole book is that in 
which Mr. Marshall details the difficulties with which he had to con- 
tend in establishing his newspaper and getting it into order; from 
which we infer that the peculiarities of compositors, contributors, and 


‘ subscribers in the Burmese empire do not differ very materially from 


those of the same class of individuals in the neighbourhood of the Strand. 
Into the identity of the author of “ A Summer Ramble in the Hima- 
layas” we stop not to inquire. Whether he and the “editor ” who 
adopts the nom de plume ot “ Mountaineer” be identical is not so 
important as that the work which has been singly or jointly pro- 
duced is a very amusing book, full of adventure and (which will render 
it more welcome to English gentlemen) with plenty of narratives of 
sport. A curious custom in Upper India deserves to be noted : 


At one village I delayed the camp half the day to witness an extraordinary 
performance, which deserves describing in detail. It consisted of a man sliding 
down a rope nearly halfa mile in length, and is called in local parlance a 
“burt.” ‘The rope extended from an eminence on the hill side above the village, 
over a ravine and down to a green knoll in the fields below, and was drawn as 
tight as several hundred men with their united strength could effect. They bad 
just finished stretching it when we arrived, and I could scarcely believe a man 
was actually going to slide down it, the feat appeared so utterly impracticable 
with any chance of safety. Imagine a rope extended from the top of a rock at 
least 500 feet high, to a pole some 2000 feet from its base, and some idea may be 
formed of the undertaking. A great concourse of people of both sexes were 
assembled, all in their holiday garb, and the man who was to slide was swinging 
round at the end of a long plank fixed on an upright pole as a pivot. Every 
few moments he called some person amongst the crowd by name, and swinging 
round several times to the individual’s honour, received from him a trifling 
gratuity. He no sooner noticed me than I was included in this category, and 
being told it was in no way a religious ceremony, I gave him a rupee. When 
this was over, he was escorted to the eminence above, amidst the loud Jamenta- 
tions of his family, and the discordant music of the village band. With the 
glass 1 saw him placed on a kind of saddle on the rope, two individuals busied 
fastening something to his legs, which I saw afterwards were bags filled with 
earth. The spectators, amongst whom I stood, were assembled in groups near 
the pole to which the lower end of the rope was attached, all intently watching 
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for the descent. Presently he was let go, and came down several hundred yards 
with terrible velocity, a stream of smoke following in his wake. As he ap- 
proached us, the iesllee being gradually diminished, his career was less rapid, 
and became slower and slower towards the end, where the rope being sufficiently 
near the ground he was taken down, amidst the shouts and congratulations of 
the villagers. The ride, which was over in a few moments, did not appear to 
have at all distressed him. 


Here is a little stalking in the Himalayas after the goral: 


We soon espied three goral feeding on the short sweet grass on one of the 
little slopes, near some very steep rocky ground, where they had probably been 
hid during the day. I got up within eighty yards without much difficulty, having 
only to draw back a few paces, and creep up behind the little ridge which ran 
parallel to where they were, A deliberate pot knocked one over, which rolled 
some way down the slope, and lay for some moments as if dead; but ere we 
reached it, it got up and went over the next ridge, untouched by the other barrel 
I fred. The man ran to the ridge and saw it lie down amongst the rocks, but 
in such a position that we could not from anywhere get sight of it, and the 
place appeared to be quite inaccessible. My companion pointed out a spot from 
whence he thought the goral would be visible; but to reach it a steep face of 
rock must be crossed, with only a few tufts of grass growing out of the crevices 
as a support to the hands and feet, and the least slip would be certain destruc- 
tion. It appeared such a tempting of Providence to venture over it that I at 
once declined: but the villager, against my express command, walked across, 
an4 after peeping from the spot he had pointed out, returned to where I stood 
without much apparent difficulty. He said he could see the goral, which was 
still alive, and offered to conduct me safely across the rock, and when I would 
not assent to this, asked me to let him take the gun himself. I felt rather 
nervous as | watched him walk again across the difficult place, with my rifle in 
one hand, and clinging to the tufts of grass with the other; but he soon reached 
the desired spot, and, resting the rifle on a stone, took aim for full half a minute, 
and fired. A few moments afterwards a dull thud told me that the shot had 
been successful, as I knew it was the goral falling from the rocks on to the green 
slope beneath, and presently I saw it rolling over and over down towards the 
rivulet below. 


With the following curious insight into the customs and morals of 
the Puharies, a people inhabiting the valleys of the Himalayas, we 
take leave of ‘“‘ Mountaineer” and his mysterious “ author.” 


Anotber song, which seemed to be a great favourite, as it was sung several 
times, was: 
Geun legga goona, : 
Syze legaw chooee, routella ney soonna. 
Mara gaalla bairee, 
Soonna routella, kaa kerra ameeree. 
Bassa jallee mendka, 
Soonna routella, keea gardee gendka. 
The wheat is in flower, 
Speak only in whispers, that the routella may not hear. 
Go and kill a sheep, 
If the routella should hear, what can he do to me ? 
The frogs are loudly croaking, 
If the routella should hear, he will put you in the stocks. 

The reader may think this translation ajoke, but it is very literal. The first 
line in each couplet has no meaning in connection with the song, being only to 
thyme to. This is the genera! system of the rude Pubarie poetry; the idea they 
wish to express is made to rhyme to a sentence having no connection at all with 
it. The latter song went on in a number of similar couplets to the above. 

The lady is talking with her lover, and tells him to speak in whispers lest the 
routella, her husband, should hear them; he trying to calm her fears, and 
saying the routella has no power to hurt him, and what he would do if unfor- 
tunately they were discovered. ‘ Routella” means a descendant of a rajah by 
a slave girl. The young people seemed to enjoy this way of singing and dancing 
amazingly, and often indulge in it for hours on moonlight nights. In large 
villages it is a regular amusement while the moon rises early, and is sometimes 
even carried on by torchlight. One may readily conceive what the conse- 
quences must be of this free intercourse of the sexes ina country where chastity 
is scarcely considered a virtue, and its violation entails no public disgrace, and 
where parties are married when mere children, leaving it tochance whether any 
liking or affection may spring up between them as they attain adolescence. 
These early marriages are the bane of Puharie society, and the origin of half 
their domestic cares and afilictions. A girl is married whena child; as she 
grows up she takes a dislike to her husband, and is continually running away 
from his to her parents’ house. Then, as may be expected, she places her affec- 
tions on another man, probably with a wife he dislikes, and ends by eloping 
with him. Then comes a divorce, with its attendant expenses, and she begins 
life anew with her second husband, perhaps plunged into debt which it will take 
him years to discharge. The attachment between lovers is often fervent in the 
extreme, and so strong as to battle with and overcome all that can be arrayed 
against it; the authority of parents and husband, the decision of magisterial 
authority, fines and imprisonment, and sometimes severe bodily punishment. 
The loves of many a Puharie couple would form the ground-work of a romance. 

Another mysterious sportsman hides himself under the name of 
“The Old Shekarry ;” but the nom de plume is too well known to 
render the disguise of much avail. H. A. L. is one who has “ seen 
service” both as a sportsman and a soldier, and his most interesting 
volume will be welcome to both those classes as well as to the general 
reader. Qur space will not permit us to extract largely from his 
pages; but we can find room for that account of the slaughter of the 
** Man-eater” which forms the regulation climax to every Indian 
hunter’s adventures. 


The sun had almost set as I proceeded slowly down the road, and, although 
I was perfectly cool and as steady as possible, I felt cold drops of perspiration 
start from my forehead as I approached the spot where so many victims had 
been sacrificed. 1 passed the rock, keeping well on the look-out, listening care- 
fully for the slightest sound, and I remember feeling considerably annoyed by 
the chirping made by a couple of little bulbuls (Indian nightingales), that were 
fighting in a bush close to the roadside. Partridges were calling loudly all 
around, and as I passed the watercourse I saw a jackal skulking along its bed. 
I stopped, shook my jingling affair, and listened several times as I went along, 
but to no purpose. 

Whilst ascending the opposite side of the ravine I heard a slight noise like 
the crackling of a dry leaf: I paused, and turning to the left fronted the spot 
from whence I thought the noise proceeded. I distinctly saw a movement or 
waving in the high grass, as if something was making its way towards me; 
then | heard a loud purring sound, and saw something twitching backwards and 
forwards behind a clump of low bush and long grass, about eight or ten paces 
from me, and a little in the rear. It was a ticklish moment, but I felt prepared. 





I stepped back a couple of paces, in order to get a better view, which action 
probably saved my life, for immedistely the brute sprang into the middle of 
the road, alighting about six feet from the ag where I was standing. [ 
fired a hurried shot ere he could gather himself up for another spring, and when 
the smoke cleared away | saw him rolling over and over in the dusty road, 
writhing in his death agony, for my shot had entered the neck and gone down- 
wards into his chest. I stepped on one side and gave him my second barrel 
behind the ear, when dark blood rushed from his nostrils, a slight tremor 
passed over all his limbs, and all was still. The man-eater was dead, and his 
victims avenged. 

My gang, attracted by the sound of my shots, came rushing up almost 
breathless, and long and loud were the rejoicings when the tiger was recognised 
by Kistimah as the cunning man-eater who had been the scourge of the sur- 
rounding country for months. 

He was covered with mange, and had but little hair left on his skin, which 
was of a reddish brown colour, and not worth taking. I made Chineah cut orf 
the right paw with his axe, and sent a post-runner into camp with it to 
announce my success. A bullock-cart was then fetched from the village, on 
which the carcass was with much difficulty hoisted, and dragged off in triumph 
by the villagers, for the bullocks were so frightened by his smell that they would 
not allow themselves to be harnessed to the cart, all force and coaxing being 
in vain to get them sufficiently near to place the yokes on their necks. 

All the villagers turned out to witness our entry, poojahs (religious cere- 
monies) were performed, sheep and cocks sacrificed, and prayers offered up to 
sundry Sawmies (Hindoo gods) in my name. I was the centre of attraction of 
all the young girls of the village, whose dark sparkling eyes flashed kindly 
on me as they stood waving their hands on either side of the road. As for the 
old women, I really had some difficulty to get out of their clutches ; they 
kissed the hem of my old green baize shooting-coat, cracked their knuckles 
over my forehead for luck, stroked my face and beard, patted me on the back, 
and at last became so vehement in their attentions that I had to beg of my 
gang to keep them off. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe whisks us off to the other side of the world, 
and lo! we are at Cuba, the “‘ lone star” of the West. The lady is a 
lively companion—un peu Americaine, but not altogether unpleasing 
at that. She rattles away, after the fashion of her fellow country- 
women, with a perfect unconsciousness that amounts almost to a 
charm. At the third page of her little volume Mrs. Howe favours 
us with a description of sea-sickness, excusing herself behind the 
precedents of ** Dickens, George Combe, Fanny Kemble, Mrs. Stowe, 
Miss Bremer, and many others.” We do not quite perceive the 
sequitur, but we bow. Mrs. Howe’s views of Cuban institutions do 
not penetrate very far below the surface, and we have sought in vain 
for some passage worth quotation. In common with most people who 
judge by appearances, her views against slavery seem to have been 
modified considerably by seeing the ‘‘ comfortable” and apparently 
‘“‘happy” condition of the slaves. Like every true American, Mrs. 
Howe evidently looks forward to the annexation of the “ Lone Star” 
as the only legitimate way of reforming Cuba and the Cubans. 

Mr. Norton is an American with none of the vices of his brethren. 
There is neither vulgarity in his style nor flippancy in his observations ; 
on the contrary, the former is in excellent taste, and the latter pene- 
trate much further beneath the surface of things than is common with 
the book-writing traveller. Considering that the following remarks 
upon the prospects of Italian freedom were written nearly five years 
ago, they manifest no ordinary degree of political prescience and 
sagacity : 

The success of the experiment of constitutional government in Sardinia is at 
this moment the chief hope of Italy. A liberal and wise spirit of reform is 
uniting the interests of all classes, and a steady, gradual progress, proving 
the ability of Italians to govern themselves without the excesses of en- 
thusiasm or the evils of extravagant and undisciplined hopes. While Milan 
and Venice are hemmed round by Austrian bayonets, and Florence is discon- 
tented under the stupid despotism of an insane bigot—while Rome stagnates 
under the superstition of priests, and Naples under the brutality of a Bourbon, 
Turin and Genoa are flourishing and independent. The old traditions of the 
commercial enterprise and warlike expeditions of the Genoese are being renewed, 
and the prosperity of this great port is one of the most important elements in 
the present pvlitical prospect of Italy. 


The following does not give us a very exalted idea of the state of 
the drama in Naples : 


‘¢ Shakespeare, Ballo in Quattro Parti,” being advertised for performance this 
evening at the San Carlo, we went to seeit. Policinellv had been amusing us 
in the afternoon; but at the Royal Theatre Policinello was distanced. No in- 
tentional fun was ever more ludicrous than the unintentional comicality of this 
ballet. The Jibretto was for sale at the door, and in itself was abundantly 
amusing. The story had been transferred into Italian from the French, but it 
had gathered glory in its progress. Its full title was, ‘Shakespeare, or the 
Dream of a Summer's Night,”—and the translators warn their readers that it is 
not a translation of one of Shakespeare’s plays. The piece opens at the Mermaid 
Tavern, where a room is filled with sailors making merry. Suddenly a person 
enters, also in a sailor’s dress, ‘but understood to be Shakespeare in disguise. 
He joins the others in their drinking and laughing, “improvvisando alcune 
storielle interessanti,” But, indulging himeelf in some gallantries with the pretty 
barmaid, he excites the jealousy of a character named Tom. This increases the 
good-humour of the poet. He proposes a toast in honour of Queen Elizabeth, 
which is accepted with enthusiasm by all except Tom, who refuses to drink it. 
Shakespeare hereupon grows angry, and invites him to what the translator calls 
‘6 una partita di boxes.” Tom is threshed by the adventurous dramatist in the 
best ballet style; and immediately afterward Shakespeare is reminded, by some 
words from the landlord which he happens to overhear, that a great supper is to 
be given in that very tavern, and on that very evening, ‘to the luminary of 
England, William Shakespeare,” a fact which that luminary had unaccountably 
forgotten. He retires in haste to prepare himself for the banquet; and, as he 
goes out, Falstaff, the guardian of the Royal Park at “ Richemont,” enters, to 
see that all is in order for the feast, of which he has the charge. While he is 
repeating his orders, two masked ladies are driven by a tremendous storm to 
take shelter in the tavern. These ladies are the Queen and Miss Olivia, who 
had been at the theatre to witness the performance of ‘* Macbeth,” and who, in 
coming out from it, had been separated by the violence of the storm from their 
attendant cavaliers. The guests begin to arive, and the ladies, desirous to avoid 
encountering them, are hidden by Falstaffin a side room. After various ad- 
ventures, Shakespeare appears again upon the stage, half drunk; he discovers 
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the ladies, declares that they shall not go away, alarms Miss Olivia 
by drawing his sword, and receives a severe rebuke from the Queen. 
She, however, feels profound compassion for that genius which is being 
miserably lost through want of the aid of a friendly and protecting 
hand, She speaks to him of his future of glory, warns him of the waste of his 
talents, and exhorts him to make better use of them. Shakespeare, probably of 
opinion that he could not much improve upon ‘ Macbeth,” replies, that, 
betrayed by love and by glory, he has now but one comfort, namely, the bottle, 
which he immediately produces and empties. The effect of this draught, in 
addition to the wine he had previously taken, is to cause him to drop suddenly 
asleep. Elizabeth takes the opportunity to escape, having decided, however, 
to save him from the abyss into which he stands ready to plunge. 

This is the outline of the action in the first part of the ballet. Dances are 
introduced, which add to the effect of reality. Shakespeare is a beautiful 
youth, with long thin legs, and glossy black hair. The remainder of the piece is, 
perhaps, equally amusing. The Queen arranges a vision in the park for 
Shakespeare’s reformation, which is happily accomplished. The poet appears at 
court. ‘Elizabeth presents to him a rich casket; he opens it, and beholds.a 
crown of laurel. ‘Oh! I am not worthy of it,’ exclaims the great poet, in 
confusion, bending one knee to the ground. -‘ Yes, you are,’ replies the Queen. 
She encircles his forehead with the rich crown, and orders that the day shall be 
celebrated on which the Queen of England, in the name of the country, thanks 
Shakespeare for his works. Elizabeth takes Shakespeare by the hand, and 
introduces him, to the sound of music, into the great dancing-hall.” 

This is fame. ‘Shakespeare. Un Ballo in Quattro Parti. Napoli, 1855.” 

In spite of the flippancy of tone and futile attempts to be funny 
which characterise Mr. Gastineau’s little volume on the Channel 
Islands, it contains enough useful information respecting those inte- 
resting and neighbouring resorts for travellers and pleasure-seekers to 
render it of service to the public. We care little for ‘‘ Mr. Hobbler” 
and his “‘hobblings,”’ but much for Boulay Bay and the stern rugged- 
ness of the Corbiére Rocks. 


We have also received : Maclure, Macdonald, and Macgregor’s Map of 
Sicily, (E. Stanford).——WNotes on North Italy and the Seat of War in 
1659. By Rev. G. T. Hoare, A.M. (Aylott and Son.) 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ciuvres completes de Lamartine, publiges ou inédites, Edition 
oy? . ’ . . ’ 
personelle, definitive, unique, par Souscription. 


ERE WE HAVE THE PROSPECTUS of oa new edition of 
Lamartine’s works. Lamartine has published more than a 
hundred volumes; but the new edition is to be comprised in forty 
volumes. This celebrated man is in pecuniary distress, and the world 
has heard a great deal too much about it. Instead of a hero nobly 
struggling with adversity, we are compelled, in spite of ourselves, to 
behold in Lamartine the whining mendicant. We wish, however, 
success to this new enterprise ; for we should not like to see Lamartine 
in ‘his old age in utter penury. Nevertheless, as Lamartine symbolises 
some of the worst features of our modern literature, we take him as 
the text of a short discourse. 

Naturally a poet—not of the highest order, but perhaps of as high 
an order as it is possible for a Frenchman to be—Lamartine pro- 
duced in his early manhood poems which may still be read with 
wonder for their magnificent flow and their gorgeous decoration. In 
rhetorical melody and march Lamartine is a poet unsurpassed. The 
profounder and richer qualities we miss—the weight of thought, the 
pregnant phantasy, the lyric glow, the conquering force. There is 
nothing of the king but the splendid robes with their prodigal sweep. 
The only faculty of Lamartine is imagination—an imagination having 
at-command a most opulent vocabulary. But the imagination by 
itself is exceedingly monotonous; and a wearisome monotony per- 
vades Lamartine’s earliest and best productions. At that time, how- 
ever, Lamartine might be said to write from instinct, from the fullness 
of his heart. But the hour arrived when that demon of haste that 
has blighted so many bright intellects in these days took possession of 
Lamartine; and what strange and tragic waste of a noble brain! 
Every production of literary or of any other art must be genial in the 
truest sense of the word, must be an outburst of spontaneousness. 
But for twenty or thirty years Lamartine has entered a score of lite- 
rary departments, for all of which he had an equal unfitness. He 
comes before us, according to his own prospectus, as poet, as traveller, 
as novelist, as publicist, as orator, as historian, as biographer, as 
statesman, as critic, as moralist. ‘The more abundant here the variety, 
the more striking the monotony. We have never anything but 
Lamartine soliloquising and attitudinising in pompous periods. When 
Lamartine gives us a history of the Girondists in eight volumes, 
which he has probably composed in less than as many months, 
is it history at all? There has been no research, even of the most 
ordinary kind; the facts are taken from the most obvious sources, and 
mixed up with Lamartine’s exuberant fancies. As a historian La- 
martine is not even a respectable compiler. No compiler, even the 
most unscrupulous, could be so careless. Because it is not about 
what happened that Lamartine is really interested; he yearns only 
for that round which he can squander the tawdriest rhetorical exag- 
gerations, Lamartine has somewhere placed Ossian above Homer 
and Dante, and in his early days Ossian was his favourite poet. 
Strange that he should have been also the favourite poet of Napo- 
leon. The Ossianic trace remains in whatsoever Jamartine has 
attempted, and in a history of Turlsey or of Russia it is singularly out 
of place. \In those grand harangues to which Lamartine owes as 
much of his renown as to his poems proper, and which are, in fact, a 
species of poems, the Ossianic is not quite so objectionable. Lamar- 
tine has eloquently said of himself that he was ill fitted for the 





Parisian world ; that Paris tormented and wearied him; that he was 
born an Oriental, and that he should die such; that solitude, the 
desert, the sea, mountains, horses, intense converse with Nature, a 
woman to adore, a friend to commune with, long inactions of the 
body filled with aspirations of the soul, then violent and adventurous 
periods of action like those of the Ottomans or the Arabs, constituted 
his being—a life by turns poetic, religious, heroic, or nothing. 
Now plainly a man like this was never adapted for sustained 
or systematic work. Lamartine’s youth .was romantic, and the 
sweetest scenes in Italy and the wildest in Switzerland were its food. 
But Lamartine had never had any serious studies, even to the extent 
of mastering some decent Greek and Latin. Lamartine should have 
had the good fortune of Byron; he should have died young; for it is 
dangerous carrying romance beyond the romantic period. At all 
events, it is dangerous to be always confessing it. Lamartine’s Con- 
fessions, whether in prose or verse, are melancholy without passion. 
Now it is passion alone which gives interest to confessions, whether in 
the case of a Saint Augustine or a Rousseau. Besides, as Lamartine 
confesses emotions, not incidents, the confessions cannot affect us 
deeply. What would Rousseau’s confessions’ be without the inci- 
dents? As Lamartine is altogether a sentimentalist, and ‘seldom 
bursts into genuine feeling, we beg in mercy that, if he must be senti- 
mental, he should not be so intolerably diffuse. He has told us some- 
where that he sang as man breathes, as the bird laments, as the 
wind sighs, as the water murmurs in flowing. So should all poets 
sing. But in every poet’s soul should be a sense for a profounder 
than the seen. Lamartine has been impressionable to all beautiful 
sights and sounds and colours, but he dazzles us as a painter, or 
charms us as a musician, rather than enthrals us as a poet, because 
he has never pierced beneath the surface, never gazed behind 
the veil, has never been awed by divinest mysteries, over- 
whelmed by divinest realities. Lamartine has not been selfish, 
and he has nothing of the adventurer. But he has had no convictions, 
because he has had no ideas. The defects of his intellect have been 
the defects of his conscience—the defects of his conscience the defects 
of his intellect. Thus, for instance, after the July revolution he said 
that the present epoch is that of the rights and of the action of all—an * 
epoch always ascendant, the most just, the most moderate, the most 
free of all those which the world has hitherto traversed, because it 
tends to elevate the whole of humanity to the same moral dignity, to 
consecrate the civil and political equality of all men before the State, 
as Christ had consecrated their natural dignity before God. That this 
epoch may be called the evangelical epoch, for it will only be the 
logical deduction, the social realisation, of the sublime principle trea- 
sured up in the Gospel and abiding in the very nature of humanity 
itself, that of equality and moral dignity finally recognised in the 
code of civil communities. When Lamartine says all this, we admire 
the dexterity and the facility of the phrasemonger, but we admire 
nothing more, and we marvel much at the writer’s want of insight. 
The July dynasty soon showed whether there was to be a reign 
of God and of the Gospel on the earth or not. In his career as a 
statesman, as in his works as an author, Lamartine has always 
been content to extemporise with theatrical effect. Not that 
either as an author or a statesman he was not in earnest, but 
because, having no power of prevision, from having no power of 
thought, he was always ready to surrender himself to momentary 
illusions. His magnificent improvisations, with their frequent ver- 
bosity and prolixity, fill his own ear, and therefore they are to him, 
by a strange self-deception, supreme oracles of wisdom. Sonorous 
platitudes varied by gorgeous images, these had become Lamartine’s 
own habitual nourishment, and he offered them to his fellows. By 
the magic of words, even if there was little more than words, Lamar- 
tine achieved a memorable triumph. It is confessed, both by friends 
and foes, that his History of the Girondists was one chief cause of the 
February revolution. A speech delivered a few months before to his 
constituents at Macon had even a prophetic truth, as it had a pro- 
phetic beauty. He said that if Royalty deceived the hopes which in 
1830 the prudence of the country placed less in its nature than in its 
name ; if it isolated itself on its constitutional elevation ; if it did not 
incorporate itself in the spirit and in the legitimate interest of the masses ; 
if it surrounded itself with an electoral aristocracy, instead of making 
itself people altogether ; if, without doing violence to the will of the nation, 
it corrupted that will, and bought, under the name of influence, a 
dictatorship, so much the more dangerous the more the bargain was 
made under the garb of the Constitution; if it allowed France to 
descend, as it was seen at that moment in a deplorable process, down 
to the tragedies of corruption ; ifit permitted the nation and posterity 
to be afflicted and humiliated by the improbity of public powers: it 
would fall—that Royalty would fall—not like that of 1789, into its 
own blood, but into its own snare ; and, after having had the revolutions 
of liberty and the counter-revolutions of glory, France would have 
the revolution of the public conscience—the revolution of contempt. 
‘These were grand utterances, grander than those more celebrated, by 
which he courageously calmed the passions of the multitude in one of 
their most furious moods after the revolution. Lamartine is patriotic, 
chivalrous, generous. He invariably kept himself aloof from the 
small intrigues of party. But his want of sagacity was conspicuous 
during the ephemeral republic. . He dreamed, led away by his own 
rhetoric, that the revolution could keep itself up to the height of a 
stupendous enthusiasm—a blunder very natural in him, whose poetry 
is declamation, and whose deciamation is poetry. Lamartine, so pure 
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and so dignified, becomes very noble in our eyes when we compare 
him with tricksters like Thiers, and pedants like Guizot. Whatever 
sins Lamartine has committed, he has had time enough to repent of. 
We only lament that in his old age he should be compelled to sink 
into a hack writer, and that France should show herself so ungrateful 
and so indifferent toward one who has added so much to her glory, 
and who, on one occasion at least, did her such signal service. Let 
Lamartine’s follies and foibles be freely forgiven ; and let something 
substantial be done for him, if not by France, at least by England. 
If others have enriched literature by a more puissant genius, few 
have ennobled it by a more unsullied name. Lamartine has put his 
present appeal into a shape not likely to procure for him effectual aid. 
He seeks subscribers for his whole works, to be published, as we have 
said, in forty volumes. This proposal, we think, shows marked 
business incapacity. The undertaking will fail, like so many more 
whereby Lamartine has striven to escape from his pecuniary 
embarrassments. We heartily wish that we could speak more 
hopefully. : 
Aniong works to be contained in the forty volumes, but which have 
never before appeared, the world will be glad to welcome a Life of 
Byron, a Life of Tasso, and Antoniella, a Romance; but whether it 
will take the same interest in Lamartine’s ‘‘ Memoirs of his Mother” is 
doubtful. ATTICUS. 


The Medical Knowledge of Shakespeare. By Joun Cwantes 
Bucxsitt, M.D. Lond., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Fellow of University College, London, &c. &c. London: Longman 
and Co. 1860. pp. 292. 

T WAS A REMARK OF AUBREY that Shakespeare and 
Ben Jonson “did gather humours of men wherever they went.” 
How far the saying applies to ‘‘rare Ben” we are not called on at 
present to examine; but we think, had certain learned admirers of 
the former poet remembered it, we should have been spared divers 
exercitations, all wonderfully ingenious, and all so far contradictory, 
that if any one of them should happen to be right (of which there 
appears to us to be not the slightest possible chance), it would go 
very far to prove that all the others were wrong. In fact, the pros 

and cons for Shakespeare having been a sailor, a schoolmaster, a 

lawyer’s clerk, a physician, and we know not what else besides, are so 

even, that we are quite convinced that he was none of them. Dr. 

Bucknill indeed, in his very pleasant volume, does not go so far as to 

say that our greatest poet was actually a physician, and purged and 

bled the lieges of good Queen Bess, but maintains that he “had at 
least been a diligent student of all medical knowledge existing in his 
time.” Nor had the bard of Avon, we are happy to say on the au- 
thority of Dr. Bucknill, merely crammed up his medical knowledge, 
like too many modern students of the healing art. He was, like Sir 

Astley Cooper, eminently skilled in veterinary surgery ; and the most 

knowing old woman of his parish was probably a fool to him in the 

knowledge of simples and herbs, So at least thinks Dr. Bucknill, 
who is fascinated with the accurate way in which the poet in the 

“Taming of the Shrew” sums up the manifold infirmities of 

Petruchio’s sorry hack; and need we say that the conversation 

between the clown and Lafeu in “ All’s Well that Ends Well”—a 

drama, by the way, the plot of which our Doctor has discovered to be 

*“‘ medical "—proves that Shakespeare knew the difference between 

salad-herbs and nose-herbs, and suggests that he knew a good deal 

more about botany in gencral, if he had only chosen to discover 
it? And now gentle reader, listen, if only for a moment; we 
too are on the brink of a discovery. What if we could prove 
to your full satisfaction that Shakespeare was not a sailor or a school- 
master, or a lawyer, or a doctor, but something very different? All 
we ask is fair play for our theory. In order to prove it, we shall, of 
course, have to set out with supposing a good deal, with denying as 
much more, and with suggesting at least an equal quantity of data; 
but grant us only these data, and we humbly submit that our point is 
proved. Our theory is, then, that the great dramatist was by pro- 
fession, or we shall rather have to say by trade, something much more 
humble than any ingenious Shakespearian has yet suggested. We 
maintain that he was, in fact, a carpenter. We are not disposed at 
present to give all our reasons for this assertion ; but we will state the 
basis of it, and we claim some credit for our far-sightedness. Dr. 
Bucknill brings forward as a proof of the poet’s knowledge of medicine 





the following saying of Proteus in the “'T'wo Gentlemen of Verona:” ° 
‘“« Even as one heat another heat expels, or as one nail by strength , 


” 


drives out another.” Now we assert that this makes our theory of 


the great dramatist having been a carpenter a very probable one. In © 


the first place, we could fortify the passage above quoted by at least 
half a dozen others, scarcely less telling, from the poet’s own works ; 
and we shall do so when we publish’our octavo, entitled ‘* Was Shake- 
speare a Carpenter?” But we ask our readers to listen to the extra- 
neous arguments which we can bring in support of our text quoted 
above. We are prepared to show (1) that it is by no means impos- 
sible that the poet’s grandfather, or, at all events, his great- 
grandfather, was a carpenter; (2) that there were more carpenters 
than doctors (exclusive of quacks) in England during the period of 
time in which the poet lived; (3) that he did not inherit a sufficient 
fortune to enable him to live without labour, mental or manual ; and 
(4) that, as the text proves, he was intimately skilled in the curious 
effect which the blow of a hammer has upon a nail. 

We confess, indeed, the cogency of much of Dr. Bucknill’s reason- 





ing; and were we not satisfied that Shakespeare actually did exercise 
the handicraft trade above mentioned, we should consider it extremely 
probable that he was a physician, or at least was intimately versed in 
the theory and practice of physic. We give a few proofs from Dr. 
Bucknill’s volume. In the first place it is undeniable that the poet 
knew on which side of the breast the human heart is: 


The pap of Pyramus: 
Ay, that left pap 
Where heart doth hop. . 
Midsummer Night's Dream, act v. sc. 1. 
He appears also to have been well aware that too many sweets, 


whether taken in the shape of pastry or toffy, or even treacle, caused 


‘ somehow or other an unpleasant sensation of repletion in the stomach 


of the taker: 
For, as a surfeit of the sweetest ory 
The deepest loathing to the stomach rings, 
Midsummer Night's Dream, act ii. sc. 3. 


We regard this discovery as the more extraordinary in the carpenter- 


dramatist of the sixteenth century, as it is apparently still unknown | 


to a great many persons, and more especially those of unripe years, in 
the present enlightened century ; and we admit that it is quoted with 
such immense force by Dr. Bucknill, that, had we not already made up 
our minds to the contrary, we should think it decisive as to the poet’s 
professional knowledge of physic. Nor is this by any meens all. In 
the very same play we have the following speech of Bottom: “I shall 
desire you of more acquaintance, good Master Cobweb; if I cut my 
finger [ shall make bold with you;” from which it is plain that the 
poet not only had learned that it was quite possible for a person 
determined to cut his finger to do so; but that, if the cut was not too 
deep, it might be staunched by means of cobwebs. Dr. Buckuill 
also ingeniously shows that the contagiousness of disease was known 
to the poet, from the exclamation of Helena in the play we have been 
quoting from : 
Sickness is catching! O were favour so.—Act i. sc. 1. 

Toshow the superabundance of proof which Dr. Bucknill can bring for- 
ward, we give two other extracts from thesame play,“ Midsummer Night's. 
Dream; ” and we ask our readers to recollect that this is not a medical 
drama like “ All’s Well that Ends Well” or “ Coriolanus,” but one 
in the composition of which the playwright may be said to have pre- 
vailed over the physician. As to the interpretation of both these 
passages, we beg, with all due deference, to differ from the learned 
editor of the volume before us; and we do so with the less reluctance 
that our interpretation rather strengthens than invalidates Dr. 
Bucknill’s theory. And first we have 

Out, loathed medicine! hated poison, hence! —Actiii. sc. 2. 

Of which Dr. Bucknill remarks : ‘‘ Here the repulsiveness of medicine 
is stated without reserve.” Not so, we say: at least, we feel con- 
fident there was some “‘reserve” in the statement. The fact is, 
Shakespeare was not the patient, as Dr. Bucknill with a strange for- 
getfulness of his own theory would imply, but the prescriber of the 
medicine. He had probably concocted some nauseous dose for a rich 
patient—possibly, indeed, almost identical with some one of the un- 
savoury messes which Dr. Bucknill in his preface gives us from the 
medical book of the poet’s son-in-law, Dr. John Hall. Now there is 
no violent hypothesis in supposing that physicians of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries so far resembled their successors of the 
nineteenth, that they much preferred giving physic to their patients 
to taking it themselves. We have, then, two cases, either of 
them probable, and both differing from that given by the editor of 
this volume. First we may suppose that Dr. Shakespeare had just 
compounded, as we suggested above, an extremely unsavoury draught 
for ene of his patients—probably a rich one, as he appears to have 
taken some pains in making the draught extra nauseous; that he 
tasted the mixture himself; and then, with genuine disgust at ils 
abominableness, uttered the exclamation, ‘* Out, loathed medicine,” 
&c. Or again, if we hold with Dr. Johnson that Shakespeare’s 
tragic powers were very small when compared with his comic, we may 
suppose that he was half in joke on this occasion; that he smelt 
without actually tasting his mixture, and, turning round to his assis- 
tant (probably with a wink), banned medicine in general. In either 
case we hold Dr. Bucknill’s theory of its having been said ‘ without 
reserve” to be untenable. Surely no physician would be so divided 
against himself as to publicly, and “ without reserve,” execrate that 
from which he derives his livelihood, though it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that he may now and then crack a joke upon his 
patients behind their backs. 

Dr. Bucknill’s explanation of the other passage is so exceedingly 
strange, that, if we were writing Latin, we should adopt some of the 
licence of old commentators, and tell him, witha very uncomplimentary 
adjective in the vocative case and of the superlative degree, “ aliud 
agebas,” you were attending to anything else but your business when 
you wrote the arrant nonsense subjoined. 

We ask our readers still to bear in mind that Dr. Bucknill is trying 
to win the assent of his readers that Shakespeare was a physician, or 
at least well versed in the practice of medicine. Here the Doctor 
deliberately throws away a high trump card. Shakespeare writes 
(‘“ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” act iv. sc. 1): 

Methinks I see these things with parted eye, 
When everything seems double. 

Dr. Bucknill calmly commentates on the lines: ‘Here is another 
reference to the physiology of vision. By an effort of will, the axes 
of the two eyes can be parted, or held from converging, so as to 
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produce the effect described.” Quousque tandem? Is not, we ask, 
the meaning of the poet plain to the veriest simpleton that ever 
tasted anything stronger than water? We admit the “reference to 
the physiology of vision ;” but is there the smallest possible doubt 
that when the poet uttered the above exclamation he was returning 
from a banquet given by the College of Physicians (of which esta- 
blishment he himself was probably a member), and that it refers to 
the strange effect produced on him by certain deep potations, imbibed 
doubtless “by an effort of will,” in the banqueting-hall of the afore- 
said college? Even in the present day it is by no means uncommon 
for “‘ everything to seem double” to persons who have been dining 
together, Nor were funds likely to be wanting for such feasts, if, as we 
learn from Dr. Bucknill’s preface, physicians were so well remunerated 
in these days, that 377. 10s. were charged on one occasion by a Dr. 
Butler for a box of pills, three of which were sufficient to kill the 
patient the same night in which she took them; and 6/. for a single 
pill by one Dr. Tenant, which we dare say was equally efficacious. 
Dr. Bucknill, indeed, scarcely seems to have done justice to his theory 
in letting slip such arguments as these—a theory which is so winning 
upon ourselves, as we contemplate these fresh accessions of strength, 
that we are afraid we shall have to resign our purpose of converting 
Shakespeare into a man of nails and hammers, and allow that he was 
probably an apothecary, or at least a veterinary surgeon. 

After all, we cannot think that these theorists (however amiable 
their intentions may be), who have tried to give Shakespeare half a 
dozen different trades and professions, do really compliment the poet. 
For is it a compliment to tell a man, as the ghost of Shakespeare has, 
in fact, been told, that he had so little imagination and power of ob- 
servation that he could not have described a shipwreck if he had not 
been at sea; or that, because he knew a very little law, this very 
little could have been acquired in no other way than by tedious 
drudgery in an attorney’s office ; or, again, because he probably knew 
less about medicine than half the old women of his parish, that there- 
fore there are strong indications that he had a “professional training” 
as a medical man? Why, if Shakespeare had been a lawyer or a 
physician, and was not specially writing about law or physic, we think 
it rather probable that he would have tried to eschew in his works 
“shop,” as it is technically phrased, or the jargon of his profession or 
trade. His comrade, Ben Jonson, was a bricklayer, and yet he tells 
us nothing about bricks. Herrick was a parson, and yet he very sel- 
dom touches on theology. In our own days we have a pleasing poet 
who is also a conveyancer, and who is sage enough to think that poetry 
is not the best vehicle for making the public acquainted with the 
extent of his legal lore. By a parity of reasoning, we should expect 
Messrs. Kingsley and Anthony Trollope to be in the habit of respec- 
tively sprinking their delightful novels with numerous covert allusions 
to the Ten Commandments and the Post Office; and we have little 
doubt that an active and inventive Shakespearian theorist could prove 
that such allusions are actually to be found in their works by an atten- 
tive reader. We may add that one of these gentlemen, who thinks that 
Shakespeare was not a sailor, per contra maintains that he must have 
borrowed his details of the shipwreck in the “‘ Tempest” from Sir John 
Harrington's translation of Ariosto; the gist of his proof lying in 
this, that Ariosto speaks of a man who escaped drowning in a ship- 
wreck by keeping his head above water, and that Shakespeare has hit 
upon the same novel and unusual method of swimming, and could 
therefore scarcely be original in his idea. 

We shall, however, not be doing justice to Dr. Bucknill if we fail 
to own that his book is often very instructive and interesting, where he 
is content to illustrate Shakespeare without riding his hobby too hard. 
For ourselves, we are quite willing to believe that our great dramatist 
knew that drowning was a painful operation, without having studied 
Hippocrates, or that the human heart is on the left side of the breast, 
without having been personally acquainted with Harvey, as Dr. Buck- 
nill by an ingenious manipulation of figures would seek to prove. We 
do not see why every medical allusion in the works of Shakespeare 
may not be explained on old Aubrey’s supposition, that he ‘gathered 
humours of men wherever he went ;” why he, who possessed probably 
the noblest intellect ever bestowed on any man since the world began, 
might not have picked up an amount of knowledge which books and 
every-day life prove to be within the compass of those of us who have 
no pretensions whatever to genius. Dr. Bucknill's book is in one way 
likely to be of considerable service to the student of Shakespeare. It 
clears up, in a pleasant and scholarlike manner, numerous allusions to 
medical data which, though recondite enough in the present day, were 


probably known to almost everybody in that of Shakespeare. It ' 
proves, however, very clearly to us, that Shakespeare did not study | 


medicine professionally, 





Government upon First Principles, Proved and Illustrated Analogically. 
By Joun Grossmitu. (Piper, Stephenson, and Co.)—If the whole world 
of readers were composed of persons as simple-minded as Goldsmith's 
immortal Vicar, literary Ephraim Jenkinsons would no doubt be more 
abundant and more flourishing than they are. As itis, however, we 
presume that there are enough persons of the Vicar’s kind to keep an 
occasional Jenkinson in countenance. To these, no doubt, Mr. Gros- 
smith’s treatise on “ Government upon First Principles” will come as a 
great revelation in political science. Indeed, we are quite prepared to 
see a string of “opinions” hailirg Mr. Grossmith as a Bacon among 
political philosophers. Truth, however, compels us to say that we have 
not been able to find anything in this thick volume but lamentable evi- 
dences of the author’s vanity, self-complacency, and incapacity for his task. 





A Letter to the Secretary of the Constitutional Defence Committee on the 
Rejection of the Paper Duties’ Repeal by the House of Lords. By A. B. 
Ricwarps. (Effingham Wilson.)—We know Mr. Richards for an earnest 
and conscientious politician, but we cannot subscribe to the opinions 
which he puts forward in this pamphlet. That the Times should pretend 
to believe that the Lords rejected this bill for financial reasons is intelligible 
enough; but we do not understand how any independent and thoughtful 
man can entertain so transparent a fiction. We are happy, however, in 
the remembrance that Mr. Richards has done his country better service 
than by opposing the repeal of the paper duty. It was his earnest 
advocacy, his eloquent warnings, so forcibly uttered through 
the columns of the Morning Advertiser, which first roused the 
heart of this country to that strong emotion of patriotism which 
has resulted in the Volunteer Movement. At a time when the 
notion of danger to our shores was generally scouted, Mr. Richards loudly 
bade his fellow-countrymen beware of the danger to which their indif- 
ference was betraying them; and now, when everybody recognises the 
truth of his teachings, the debt we owe him should not be forgotten. 
Like all very earnest men, Mr. Richardsis apt to let one idea overshadow 
all the rest: with him everything must give way to the necessity for 
defence, and it is therefore only logical that he should like to see another 
million and a half spent in that way. But is he quite sure that it wil/ be 
spent in that way ? 

Bennett’s Conundrum Alphabet. By Cuakres Stroman. Illustrated by 
W. Catvert.—This is probably intended for comedy, but it seems to us 
to be rank stupidity ; and in our opinion few greater mistakes can be 
made in the education of a child’s mind, than to treat it as a receptacle 
for inanities. Who is the greatest criminal in this matter we know not, 
for, to judge by the title-page, three persons have been required to per- 
petrate this act of folly ; but, whoever he may be, we would seriously ask 
him—if indeed he be capable of treating any matter seriously—what 
good is to arrive, or how education is to be helped, by connecting with 
the letter A such doggrel rubbish as— 

Why is an acorn like an apple ? 
Solve me this conundrum joke. 
Do you giveitup? Ido! It is 
Because they both grow on the oak. 
From the rhymes attached to the letter J, it would seem that the 
author has some glimmering of a truth, the perfect perception of which 
might have saved him the trouble of writing this book, and we the 
disgust of reading it: 
A jug ’s exactly like a joke, 
l'll prove within the minute ; 
Because a jug, just like a joke, 
Should something have within it. 
Does not this kind of verse remind us ‘of what is called improvisation. 
now ? Alas! how has that great faculty of the wandering minstrel, the 
troubadours, trouvéres, conteurs, improvisatori, fallen away. Occasionally, 
in some out-of-the-way tavern or public house, one hears of and goes to 
see a relic of the past—a veritable bard of inspiration. The surprise and 
disappointment is not inconsiderable on finding a somewhat common- 
place individual, not unseldom a Hebrew, of anything but a poetical 
appearance. The “fine phrensy” with which his eye is rolling is sug- 
gestive rather of gin than Apollo, and the fountain whence he draws his 
inspiration is: not Helicon, but the beer fountain. The speciality of this 
descendant of the old bard is that he can “make a verse upon any gent 
as ’appens to comein. He can indeed, Sir; wonderful gift, Sir.” Thus 
the landlord. Meanwhile the bard regards you with an air of assumed 
abstraction, the while he cons over the coming improvisation. “Now 
then, Charley,” guoth Boniface, “give us a taste of yer quality. A verse 
on this gentleman now.” Whereupon “ Charley,” so appealed to, thus 
interprets the Muse: 
Now this gent, d’ye see, with "is ’at on’is "ed, 
*Ascome to this ’ouse for to ear me make verse, 
And ven he goes hoff, I believe he'll ’ave said— 
Though it might ’ave been better, it might ’ave been vorse. 


Now this is exactly what the “Conundrum A. B.C.” reminds us of. 


The Canterbury Tales of Chaucer. To which are added an Essay on his 
Language and Versification, and an Introductory Discourse, together with 
Notes and a Glossary. By Tuomas Tyrwaitt, F.R.S. With Memoir and 
Critical Dissertation, by the Rev. Grores Girrintan. Vol. III. 
(Edinburgh: James Nichol. London: Nisbet and Co. 1860. pp. 341.)— 
We have here the third and concluding volume of the * Canterbury Tales” 
of Geoffrey Chaucer, containing, moreover, an excellent dissertation on 
the poet’s genius and writings by Mr. Gilfillan. We have so frequently 
expressed our approbation on the moderate price, excellent type and 
paper, and careful editing of the series to which this volume belongs, 
that it is needless to speak at any length of the volume before us. 

The Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford. Edited by Peter 
CounnincHam. PartsI.and II. (Bentley.)—This is simply a reissue of 
Mr. Bentley’s nine-volume edition of Walpole’s Letters, no alteration, as 
far as we have been able to discover, having been introduced. Mr. 
Bentley’s Walpole must always be the edition, there being no other in 
which the reader can find the whole bulk of the letters brought together 
in strict chronology, with an index to the whole. The index, however, 
though infinitely better than no index, is full of biunders, and we would 
certainly recommend the editor to revise it for the last part of this 
reissue. 

We have also received: The Electoral System of the United States: its 
Mechanism and Workings. By J. Mitchell. (Longmans.)—— Glasgow 
Painters’ Strike: a full Report. (Glasgow : W. Lowe.) —— Woman, at 
Home and Abroad. By J. H. Powell. (Wertheim and Macintosh.)——A 
Proposal to Increase the Smaller Salaries. By W. RB. Smee, Esq., F.S.A. 
(Pelham Richardson.)——Seculur Early Lesson Book. Part 11. Proverbs. 
By C. W. Jones,M.A. (Longmans.)——Good Words. Part VI——The 
Importance of Milford Haven. By Joseph Fisher. (Waterford : J.S. 
Palmer.) ——England and Napoleon II1.: the Truth on the Italian Question. 
(E. Stanford.) —— Coalitions and Factions in 1860-1. By J. Arthur Part- 
ridge. (E. Stanford.)——Some Real Wants and some Legitimate Claims of 
the Working Classes. By W.'Thackeray Marriott, B.A. (G. Mainwaring.) 
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THE DRAMA, MUSIC, ART, SCIENCE, &. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


COMBINATION OF CIRCUMSTANCES has tended to 

disorganise the projected arrangements at Covent Garden 
during the past week so much, that promise and performance bore 
but faint resemblances to each other. Thus, on Thursday ‘ Les 
Huguenots” was superseded by ‘* La Gazza Ladra;” the announced 
“Don Giovanni,” for Saturday, was replaced by “ Fidelio ;” and one 
of Rossini’s early operas, which stood on the paper for the subsequent 
Tuesday, had a substitute in Meyerbeer’s last. With these changes 
we have no cause to find fault, as they were directed by a sound 
policy ; in truth, we were pleased with the Saturday alteration, as 
Beethoven’s opera only requires to be oftener heard to gain upon the 
public. General audiences will for along time to come require an 
increase of orchestral knowledge before they can thoroughly appre- 
ciate this composer’s marvellous fancy, imagination, and science. He 
has so completely disregarded the art of voicing in ‘ Fidelio” that its 
representation to the uncultivated ear becomes tiresome and mono- 
tonous, relieved only by those casual flashes of inspiration which 
penetrate every mind, However, the opera must be accepted with its 
conditions of mixed good and evil; the orchestral writing from be- 
ginning to end is too sublime, and the emotions of certain scenes too 
strong, not to include “ Fidelio” among the lyric masterpieces worthy 
the frequent notice and careful execution of this great operatic esta- 
blishment. The cast of principals being precisely the same as that 
to which we have before directed attention, no special remark is 
necessary. Her Majesty, Prince Albert, the King of the Belgians, 
and a large gathering of the aristocracy, witnessed the opera. On 
Monday—an extra night—Bellini’s melodious opera ‘Il Puritani” 
was introduced for the first time this season. Mme. Penco ap- 
peared as Elvira, to the evident satisfaction of the assembly. 
The music which Bellini has allotted to the heroine is ex- 
tremely well suited to this lady’s voice and means. While in 
other operas she has been acknowledged as a vocalist of more than 
ordinary accomplishments, in the “ Puritani” she almost rises to the 
highest rank. Her singing was finished and artistic throughout; the 
facility with which she executed the florid passages, and the agreeable 
freshness of her voice, endowed her performance of the character with 
a special charm. The Giorgio of Ronconi and the Riccardo of Sig. 
Graziani were worthy of “I Puritani” in the meridian of its popu- 
larity; the famous duet, however, which terminates with the noisy 
cabaletta ‘ Suoni la tromba,” was too severe a touchstone for Sig. 
Ronconi’s vocal attributes, which under less exacting ordeals never 
shine very brightly. Sig. Polonini proved, as he invariably does, a 
careful, correct, and highly efficient Valton, and Sig. Gardoni took the 
most commendable pains with the all-important character of Arturo. 
Strange to state that, with the lovely melodies abounding in “I 
Puritani,” and the general excellence of representation, the opera 
met with a reception by no means so genial as it deserved. It is 
reckoned, and justly so, among the best of Italian operas, for no less 
a reason than because it is one of the most essentially vocal, and gives 
so many opportunities to the singers to exhibit their taste and know- 
ledgein a highly favourable light, notwithstanding the absurdity of the 
drama to which the music is conjoined. 

It seems as if no experiment is to be left untried that will give Her 
Majesty’s Theatre the precedence for variety. Mr. Smith appears to 
have such a strong reserve, that he can, if need be, furnish a second 
set of principals for almost any opera in his repertoire. Moreover, he 
exhibits a pride in supplying the public to their heart’s content with 
“first appearances.” The most noticeable events of the week have 
sprung from the second representation of ‘‘ Il Barbiere” on Tuesday. 
When produced about a month ago, Sig. Everardi played Figaro and 
Sig. Castelli Dr. Bartolo. Both artists were received, and deservedly 
so, with general favour. Notwithstanding this, an improvement was 
discernible in M. Gassier as the barber, and also in a new-comer, 
Sig. Giuseppe Ciampi, whose fame as Dr. Bartolo had preceded him. 
‘‘ Tl Barbiere” without plenty of well-chastened humour and gaiety 
would be an unmeaning composition. The changes of Tuesday were 
manifestly great improvements. M. Gassier is one of the very best 
Figaros that has been witnessed for a long time, for he not only repre- 


sents the cunning and frivolity of the roguish valet, but he has a good , 
voice, and can sing the music allotted to the character most admirably.’ 


This was observable in the jubilant as weli as in the defiant passages, 
which were given with great judgment and spirit. The Bartolo of 
Sig. Ciampi was brimful of rich humour and highly-finished dramatic 
vocalism, A more charming Rosina than Mme. Borghi-Mamo it is 
searcely possible to imagine. Her sprightliness and elegant simplicity 
make her the very beau idéal of the character, and nothing can be 
more charming than her manner of warbling Rossini’s graceful melo- 
dies, for which she has a native aptitude. She avoids in a 
great measure the mistake into which many fall, viz., that of loading 
the ‘* Una voce poco fa” with a profusion of fioriture which changes 
an expressive and characteristic monologue into a mere string of 
passages and roulades, as unmeaning as a solfeggio exercise. Taken 
altogether, the Rosina of Mme. Borghi-Mamo is a genuine piece of 
comedy instinct with animation. There is a playful coquetry in her 





by-play which carries out her own view of the character ; and this is 
only abandoned in the last scene, when she fancies that her lover has 
imposed upon her with false pretences. Various unsuccessful attempts 
were made during the performance for a repetition of the choice 
pieces; a call at the end of the lesson scene was, however, too loud, 
too long, and too general to be passed over disregardingly, and Mme. 
Borghi-Mamo gave the Neapolitan air a second time, with, if pos- 
sible, a more consummate address and a greater degree of refinement. 
Sig. Belart’s Almaviva, from the graceful air ‘* Ecco ridente” to the 
trio “ Zitti zitti ” with Borghi-Mamo and Gaasier, was graceful, easy, 
and artistic. The fine air “* La Calonnia,” by Vialetti, may safely be 
regarded as inimitable, for singing and acting combined. 
A closer acquaintance with far-off places may now be made in a 
few weeks by the present generation of tourists than their grandsires 
possessed during a whole life of adventure and research. Little, com- 
paratively speaking, was known of the wonders which open up every 
day to the traveller on this “round and firm-set earth,” or of the 
marvels that reveal themselves to those “who go down to the 
sea in ships, and do business in great waters.” Furthermore, the 
knowledge of the world and what is going on in it is brought 
to the very doors of those who lack the disposition to wander far 
from the orbit of the town or city in which they reside. This is 
frequently done by the simple lecture or the more fascinating mode of 
pictorial representation. Mr. Washington Friend, after a long 
preliminary notice, has arrived, and taken up his quarters at St. 
James’s Hall. This gentleman purports to edify the public with a 
“orand tour of five thousand miles in Canada and the United States.” 
To amuse a London public with such an exhibition at a period when 
concerts are in full bloom, and high-pressure entertainments are found 
necessary to keep the musical machine moving, is a task of no ordinary 
difficulty. Mr. Friend, however, who combines in his own individu- 
ality the properties of poet, painter, musician, vocalist, &c. &c., sees 
no mountain in the way too high for him to climb. Having full con- 
fidence in his own powers, he sets his panorama in motion ; points out 
the most salient points of interest in it as they come and go; imitates 
nigger patter songs ; sings melodies of his own creation ; traverses the 
strings of the harp; sits down to the piano; puts his fingers and the 
fiddle bow into swift action; tells very queer stories ; and talks un- 


accountably fast. With the possession of these gifts and graces, Mr. 


Friend depends upon some of them as sufficient to answer the purpose 
of attracting visitors. Hitherto he, has been tolerably fortunate, 
although his picture, we are bound to say, is not quite so faultless as 
might be desired, neither are the songs and melodies as ‘“‘ sung by him 
in his unrivalled entertainment ” of so captivating a nature as to raise 
more than a transient smile. 

The concert given by Mr. Brinley Richards on the 8th inst., at St. 
James’s Hall, met with a liberal share of patronage. Few musicians 
of Mr. Richards’s standing are more favoured by what is termed the 
élite of musical society: a fact we merely allude to in order to 
establish a point for which we have repeatedly argued—viz., that there 
is a progress evinced by the public of all classes in that branch of 
musical taste which Mr. Richards has done much to cherish. Beetho- 
ven’s sonata in C minor, for piano and violin (Mr. Richards and M. 
Sainton), Hummel’s trio in E flat, for piano, violin, and violoncello, 
in which M. Paque assisted, and Mozart’s sonata for two pianos 
(Mr. Richards and Miss Arabella Goddard), were special objects of 
interest, both with regard to the intrinsic merits of the works them- 
selves and the exquisite treatment they received from the hands of 
the executants to whom they were entrusted. Beethoven’s sonata is 
a truly grand composition, and in order that a right conception of the 
intended meaning should be conveyed, a large mental capacity as well 
as great musical accomplishments must perforce characterise the 
artistes selected for the purpose. Portions of the andante move- 
ment are shadowy, vague, and wildly mysterious: the wailing tones 
of the violin seem to express the sad, unsatisfied longings of the 
soul; while the light ascending and descending notes of the piano 
suggest the air-treading steps of those spirits which some affect to 
believe are permitted to approach us so nearly, that their presence 
may be felt and their movements divined. To evolve this 
notion, the reading must of necessity be etherially poetical— 
a reading akin to that on the occasion referred to. Although the fame 


“of Mr. Richards is built on his. pianoforte acquirements both 


as a player and a composer, his muse occasionally takes another shape. 
A new song, entitled ‘‘The Harp of Wales,” sung by Mr. Reeves, 
was received with favour. A “Suliote War Song,” by the same 
composer, which has found its way of late into several good pro- 
grammes, was sung very effectively by Mr. Santley. The other singers 
were Mme. Laura Baxter, Misses Parepa, Messent, and Wilkinson. 
Herr Engel performed a solo on the harmonium with so much taste 
and expression that he was called upon to repeat it. 

What with fair weather, and the engagement of Mmes. Sainton- 
Dolby and Vinning, the Misses Wells, Mr. Thomas, Mr. Saas Reeves, 
and other celebrities, the Surrey Gardens on Monday reminded us of 
bygone summer evenings, ere the star of Jullien began to dim, and 
the entertainments ‘‘over the water” were sufficiently magnetic to 
draw thousands to the music-hall nightly. Acting upon the know- 
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ledge of many long past results, the executive made up the pro- 
gramme chiefly of music classed as ‘‘ popular ;” that is to say, of pieces 
well known. Thus “ The First Violet” and ‘The Last Rose of 
Summer” came in for a very large share of applause; so also ‘* Let 
me like a soldier fall,” ‘‘ Coming through the rye,” ‘* Within a 
mile of Edinbro’ toun.” Mr. Reeves, although not in good voice, 
sang with so much taste and energy, that he had in the three instances 
of his appearing to give the songs a second time. The large hall was 
— and the audience appeared to enjoy the rich musical treat 
roviued, 

, The annual concert of Mrs. Anderson, one of the most celebrated 
pianists that this country has produced, took place on Wednesday 
morning at Her Majesty's Theatre. In these days nothing but a 
capacious bill crammed with great names seems to attract. Mrs. 
Anderson, following up the plan, produced one of sufficient length 
and magic, to put the rest into shadow. ‘There were not many 
novelties in the programme; most of the vocal pieces submitted, are 
perfectly familiar to the public through the medium of the operatic 
stage, and the London concert-rooms have made them acquainted 
with the greater portion of the instrumental. ‘The immense vocal and 
instrumental troupe belonging to Her Majesty’s Theatre were 
enlisted in Mrs. Anderson’s cause; and, as if these were not sufficient, 
a long list of unattached celebrities joined the lyric forces. The 
simplest analysis of a concert like this would far exceed the limits of 
our weekly space; suffice it therefore to say that from helf-past one 
o’clock till nearly six, the audience had an almost unbroken succes- 
sion of music, choice in its kind, and magnificently performed. 

The fifth and last concert of the Philharmonic series was given at 
St. James’s Hall on Monday, with Miss Louisa Pyne and Mme. 
Lemmens Sherrington as vocalists, Herr Becker and Mr. Francis 
Barnett solo instrumental performers. It is gratifying to know that 
these concerts have been in every sense successful. On Tuesday Mme. 
Paez’s matinée musicale at Collard’s Rooms, Grosvenor-street, was, 
notwithstanding the extremely unfavourable state of the weather, 
liberally patronised. Principals: MM. Depret, Réné, Douay, Franck, 
Herren Hermanns and Ketten. The Musical Society of London 
wound up their projected series of concerts on Wednesday evening at 
St. James’s Hall; Herr Molique, as soloist, selected his fifth concerto 
4 violin, The singers were Miss Louisa Pyne and Mlle, Jenny 

eyer. 





CONCERTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mon. ......Her Majesty’s Theatre. Mr. Benedict’s Annual Morning Concert. 2. 
St. James’s Hall. Monday Popular Concerts. 8. 
11, Carlton House-terrace. Mlle. Bondy’s Matinée Musicale. 3. 
13, Cleveland-row, St. James's. Herr ‘theodore Mauss's Matinée Musicale. 2}. 
Walworth Institution. Mr. Robert Vernon's Concert. 8 


TUES....... Collard’s Rooms. Mile. Humler’s Matinée Musicale. - 
Hanover-square Rooms, Miss Messent’s Annual Concert. 8. 
WED....... Hanover-square Ruvoms. Mlle. Caroline Valentine's Matinée Musicale. 3. 


St. James’s Hall. Gliick’s Opera, “ Iphigenia in Tauride.” 
Collard’s Rooms. English Glee and Madrigal Union. 3. 
Hanover-square Kooms. Herr Pauer’s Grand Vocaland Instrumental Concert. 8. 
St. James’s Hall. Prince G. Galatzin’s Russian Concert. 
Tuvrs. ...Exeter Hall. Prize Glee Performance. 8. 
Collard’s Rooms. Mr. Sidney Pratten's Matinée Musicale, 
St. James's Hall. Herr Kuhe’s Annual Morning Concert. 
Spencer House. M. Blumenthal’s Grand Matinée Musicale. 
Beethoven Rooms. Miss Cecilia Summerhayes’s Concert. 8. 
} een Willis's Rooms. Madame Lemmens-Sherrington's Morning Concert. 
Cambridge House, Piccadilly. Madame Louisa Kapp Young’s Matinée Musicale. 3. 
Exeter Hall. Sacred Harmonic Society. 8. 
SAT......... Willis’s Rooms. Sig. Gilardoni’s Matinée Musicale, 2. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
HE DIRECTORS OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE have received 
intimation that his Majesty the Emperor Napoleon has permitted the 
band of the Guides to accompany the Orphéonistes on the occasion of the 
great musical festival to be held at the Crystal Palace. 

The Court Journal informs us that “ the lionne of the Drawing-room was 
—" Lady Crampton, better known in England as Mile. Victoire 

al e ” 

On Tuesday evening the Floral Hall, adjoining Covent Garden Theatre, 
was inaugurated by being thrown open to the audience at the opera. Her 
Majesty was present, and the scene was very magnificent. The band of 
Coldstream Guards played. 

A correspondent (signing himself “The Author of ‘The Four Elements 
of Vocalisation’”), commenting upon our statement that Miss Cushman 
abandoned the operatic stage on account of her voice having become 
“unavailable for vocal purposes,” rightly judges that we shall be inte- 
rested to hear that about three or four years back he heard her sing in 
private “ with such declamatory force and grandeur, that one was tempted 
to say—If this be a voice laid by as impaired, what must it have been in 
its normal condition?” He further adds: “The effect produced by those 
deep and energetic tones is something unique of its kind, and must be 
heard to be believed. Ido not hesitate to say, that were Miss Cushman 
now to appear before the public as a concert singer, with her most original 
collection of melodies, wild and rugged as the sea waves beating against 
a rocky shore, she would distance every existing vocalist in the declama- 
tory style of ballad singing.” 

A Paris correspondent relates that Mme. Leontine, a popular actress 
of the Boulevard theatres, whose real name is Caroline Corben, yesterday 
brought an action before the Civil Tribunal against a person named 
Baillet, for non-execution of anagreement. She represented that, having 
been in debt to Baillet and other persons, she in December 1859 made a 
formal transfer to him of her salary of 2400f. at the Cirque Theatre for a 
given time, subject to the condition that he should settle with all the 
Other creditors, to whom about 5000f. were due, and should also pay 
himself ; and, as security to him for the advances he was to make, she 
insured her life for 7000f. in the Phanix Company. But the man did not 
pay the creditors in full; he only offered them a small per-centage of 
their debts, and represented that they would do well to accept it, as 
her pecuniary embarrassments were great. He moreover appropriated 





! to his own use her salary for the month of January, though the agree- 
ment had expressly stipulated that she should receive it. Under these 
circumstances, she prayed the tribunal to order Baillet to pay all her 
creditors within a week under pain of 25f. penalty for each day’s delay ; 
also to reimburse to her 200f., the salary of the month of January im- 
properly received ; to pay her 201f., the cost of the insurance ; and finally, 
to give 1500f. damages. ‘The tribunal, after hearing what Baillet had to 
say, ordered him to execute his agréement with the actress by discharg- 
ing her debts, and to do so within three days, or to pay 10f. for each day’s 
delay; it, besides, ordered him to pay the 401f. claimed, and, in addition, 
200f. damages. 

Mr. Davies, of Warrington, returns to the charge against Mr. Tom 
Taylor of the high crime and misdemeanor of plagiarism, in the following 
letter to the Manchester Examiner and Times: “ Sir,—In July last, through 
the London literary journals, I complained of Mr. Tom Taylor’s play, the 
‘Contested Election,’ being a piracy from a dramatic trifle of mine en- 
titled ‘Our Town.’ In that correspondence I explained that, six months 
previously, 400 copies of my play had been sold, had been played success- 
fully, and a copy sent to Mr. J. Stirling Coyne, secretary to the Dra- 
matic Authors’ Society, for registration. I did not then witness Mr. 
Taylor’s play, but the newspaper critiques enabled me to expose various 
similitudes in the two pieces. On Friday last I witnessed the perform- 
ance of ‘Contested Election’ at your Theatre Royal, and, as Mr. Taylor 
denied ever having read * Our Town,’ I was particularly struck with the 


‘Our Town.’ 

1. Illustrates the gross venality of 
municipal boroughs. 

2. Mr. Twaddle, a grocer, an unwil- 
ling candidate for municipal honours, 
but defeated. 

3. Mrs. Twaddle, an ambitious lady 
wanting fashionable society, and push- 
ing on her husband to municipal hon- 


ours. 

4, Micky Doyle, a penniless adven- 
turer, through tbe influence of Mrs. 
Twaddle, conducts Mr. Twaddle’s 
election, writes and reads aloud his 
address, 

5. The venal burgesses meet at the 
“ Blue Pig.” 

6. Mr. Doyle’s promise of fashion- 
able life to Mrs. Twaddle. 

7. Mrs. Twaddle requests Mr. Doyle 
to encourage her husband in the elec- 
tion. 

8. Mrs. Twaddle superintends pro- 
viding the rosettes. 

9. Mr. Napper, a detective officer, 
who wants Mr. Doyle. 

10. Mr. and Mrs. Twaddle and 
others, at back of stage, overhearing 
Doyle telling Franks how he has be- 
fooled Mr. and Mrs. Twaddle in the 
election, brings on the dénouement. 


extraordinary incident of his producing a really original play, six months 
after mine, so like it in the following particulars: 


*TuEe ConTEsTED ELECTION.’ 

1. Illustrates the gross venality of 
small boroughs. 

2. Mr. Honeybun, a retired grocer, 
an unwilling candidate for political 
honours, but deteated. 

3. Mrs. Honeybun, an ambitious lady 
wanting fashionable society, and pusb- 
ing on her husband to political hon- 
ours. 

4. Dodgson, a penniless attorney, 
through the influence of Mrs. Honey- 
bun, conducts Mr. Honeybun’s elec- 
tion, writes and reads aloud his 
address, 

5. The venal electors are called 
“ Blue Lambs.” 

6. Mr, Dodgson’s promise of fashion- 
able life to Mrs. Honeybun. 

7. Mrs. Honeybun requests Mr. 
Dodgson to encourage her husband 
in the election. 

8. Mrs. Honeybun superintends pro- 
viding the rosettes. 

9. Mr. Snapper, a sheriff's officer, 
who wants Mr. Dodgson. 

10. Mr. and Mrs. Honeybun and 
others, at back of stage, overhearing 
Dodgson telling Wapshot how he has 
befooled Mr. and Mrs. Honeybun, 
brings on the dénouement. 


It is true, ‘ The Contested Election’ portrays society of rather a higher 
grade than its forerunner ; but that it isthe same spirit decorated in 
Mr. Tom Taylor’s florid style will, I think, appear to you after reading 
the inclosed copy of ‘Our Town.’—I am, Sir, your faithful servant, 
Josu. Davies.—Darlington Lodge, Warrington, June 4, 1860.” 








ART AND ARTISTS. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTION.—EXHIBITION OF OLD 
MASTERS. 
Se LOVERS OF THE ARTS, the opening of the summer exhi- 
bition of the British Institution is always a kind of gala day, 
The private view on Saturday and the first two days in this week 
were all signalised by such dark tempestuous weather, that one’s en- 
joyment of the pictures was considerably lessened by the difficulty of 
seeing them. Wednesday, however, afforded bright shifting lights which 
brought out the beauties of some and the deformities of others in a 
very convincing manner. The present gathering is superior in its 
gencral level of interest and instructiveness to many which have pre- 
ceded it; inferior to others upon the realisation of which more 
singleness of aim had been brought to bear; and very inferior to 
what might be effected, considering the growing resources at the com- 
mand of the managers, with the growing resources of English wealth 
and English collections. 

The directors of the institution are an old-fashioned coterie, and 
still set before the public a class of pictures which were the objects of 
adoration in the days of George the Fourth, but are no longer so with 
people of any liberal culture in matters of art. The preponderance 
of pictures even on the line is of Carlo Dolces, Cuyps, Vandeveldes, 
Salvator Rosas, Ruysdaels, Wouvermans. One would almost fanc 
the directors still expected a muster of gentlemen in brown curly 
wigs and Hessian boots to gaze upon them. These masters are accep- 
table in their place: but that is not the first place. And do we not 
know them by heart? They still find their enthusiastic admirers, 
“Worth coming, to have seen that Carlo Dolce alone! ” exclaimed 
one in our hearing. Such displays, however, are not so much calcu- 
lated “ for promoting the Fine Arts in the United Kingdom” as for 
promoting the perpetuation of a false but already (happily) half 
obsolete taste. The cardinal wants of these exhibitions still are, 
as they long have been, unity of aim, some consistency, and 





a little presiding intelligence. There is a grievous paucity of 
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the highest class of pictures. Cannot the directors take a hint 
from what has been done of late years at Manchester, at South 
Kensington, and elsewhere? or even revert to the examples 
occasionally set by themselves in earlier years? Its collective 
exhibitions of Reynolds’s works, of Hogarth’s, of portraits, of early 
Italian masters, are still pleasant landmarks in the memory of all who 
witnessed them. Why not have more such? In the recently-pub- 
lished Letters of Leslie, we have reference (June 3rd, 1816) to an 
exhibition at this gallery which included “two of the cartoons of 
Raphael, his Saint Catherine, one or two fine Titians, a number of 
glorious Paul Veroneses, and all the original cartoons of the heads of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s Last Supper, which gave me a higher opinion 
of him than anything I have seen.” - Recent exhibitions have pre- 
sented no bill of fare like that. And be it remembered that works 
exhibited here thirty years ago would be fresh to a new generation, 
almost equally so to the old exhibition-goers. 

The room which is devoted to the English school is less miscellaneous 
and unequal in its contents than the other two. But for the present 
we propose confining ourselves to the Old Masters. The highest class 
Ms pictures in this category is in portrait. So with portrait we will 

egin. 

The ‘Giulio de Medici” of Raphael (21) must take the lead, for 
the name it bears and for intrinsic qualities. It is a comparatively 
small picture, yet a great one. Enviable is the man—Mr. W. R. S. 
Fitzgerald at the present moment—who possesses it. It represents 
the scion of a princely house, in the prime of youth and of almost 
faultless manly beauty: regular features, oval face, dark hair, olive 
complexion. But huw earnest an aspect of youthful beauty! without 
levity or ineptitude. Did the men of the sixteenth century take life 
in a more serious spirit than do those of our date? or was it the 
painters who were more in earnest? Both probably. Those calm, 
proud, earnest eyes, of deep uncertain hue, gaze out on us as eyes 
only do from the great Italian portraits. What is the secret 
of this picture’s fascination? There is in it none of the 
overpowering force of hand—manifest at a glance, taking 
the eye captive and the mind by storm,—of Titian’s portraits; 
none of the transcendent refinement and dignity of Velasquez. But 
the spell is there none the less. For its sentiment is poetic—poetised 
fact; and you can read a biography in that serene, half-melancholy 
face, when you have the clue. If by Raphael, as we see no reason to 
doubt—it is certainly worthy of being so—it would be in his early, 
though not his earliest manner. In drawing and handling it is 
firm and clear; in colour deep, mellow, luminous; the landscape 
background of that pure simple kind with which Perugino, Francia, 
and the early works of Raphael have familiarised us. Giulio is repre- 
sented in a black habit, his neck open, a black cap on his head, and 
without beard or moustache, though there be the indication of the 
latter on his upper lip. An open letter is in his hand, the antique 
character of which one fancies one could almost decipher. 

Rembrandt's ‘‘ Standard Bearer ” (27), from the Earl of Warwick’s 
collection, is at once a portrait and subject-piece ; one of those mar- 
vellous products of the mighty wizard’s daring hand which fascinates 
the eye directly you enter the room in which it hangs, and does not 
lose its hold so long as you continue init. The sober, civic-looking 
man is standing in black jerkin, a broad-brimmed black hat on his 
head, shading his iron-grey locks, halbert on shoulder, looking out 
from the canvas with firm, trusty, honest glance. The honest, gentle 
face, on which age has begun to lay a benignant, ennobling hand, is 
wonderfully individual, real, interesting. The way in which the light 
catches the embossed gilt belt which crosses his shoulder and chest, 
then the intelligent face, and last the white plume on his hat, is a 
marvel of painter-craft. This belt, which effectually relieves the black 
doublet, and gleams clear and distinct on you if you stand the other 
side of the room, looks “laid in” with a trowel if you examine it 
closely, so solidly and hastily was the paint thrown on. Of all men, 
Rembrandt knew “ how to do it””—how to gain the effect he wanted. 

The British Institution would hardly be itself without its comple- 
ment of Vandykes. We could have spared the big ‘‘ King Charles 
on Horseback” (1) of the Countess of Jersey’s: a most questionable 
sample of the various duplicates and copies of that very stale picture. 
** Philip Herbert, Earl of Pembroke” (20), which Lord Clarendon 
sends, is a noble specimen of Vandyke’s art. One could never tire of 
trying to read that courtier face and finely-marked head; of gazing at 
that gravely-sumptuous courtier dress—in complete black, relieved by 
jewels, lace, and “‘roses”—by which the long spare form is enveloped 
and dignified; of speculating on the mysteries of colour, light and 
shade, and ‘ handling” which its so skilful treatment has evoked. One’s 
thoughts could busy themselves a long time merely about that cunning 
pose of the half-advanced right leg and of the raised arm which is 
gracefully and naturally employed. Lord Clarendon sends also the 
large family piece of “‘James Stanley, Earl of Derby, his Countess 
and daughter” (56), not so fine, but a very fine example of Vandyke. 
Admirably felicitous is the seizure of character—the solid, dignified, not 
very intellectual Earl; the full, matronly, haughty (in any other hands 
she would have been vulgarly so) Countess; the quaint little girl be- 
tween them. How graceful is the composition; how perfect the 
treatment—clear and certain without elaboration—of the sumptuous 
costumes! In themselves so stiff, they are not so on Vandyke’s canvas. 

Far indeed from escaping stiffness in his costumes, so superb and 
elaborate, is Mytens, Vandyke’s Dutch contemporary, a follower of 
Rubens, but no renewer of Rubens’s style. The two portraits, 











however, from his hand here, of “ Charles I.” (104), and Charles’s 
favourite, ‘George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham” (4), both full- 
length standing figures, are portraits of exceeding interest, historic 
value, and even beauty, in their stiff solid manner—one wholly devoid 
of the courtier-artistlike grace and graciosities of Vandyke. ‘The 
figure of the Duke of Buckingham is especially jejune ; and the splen- 
did white silk dress looks frightfully quaint. But, as a whole, the 
picture is ats in colour; and there is some good biography in the 
face. Still more is there in that of Charles I., which, to our mind, is 
a fresher and more reliable reading than the made-up, would-be 
tragic aspect of it with which Vandyke has made us familiar, and of 
which we must confess ourselves sick and sorry. The face seems at 
once a more human one, and more in keeping with Charles's history, 
with his weakness, his selfish sensitiveness, his barren intellectuality, 
his faithlessness. The costume—still that of James I.’s time—is more 
successfully handled than that of the Duke; is indeed a marvel of 
honest elaboration. Some tincture of dishonesty followed Vandyke’s 
emancipated hand, was perpetuated by his successors and inferiors ; 
and has net been eliminated from the art of portrait-painting to this 
day. 
But Flemings and Dutchmen have diverted our attention from the 
Italians. Among the noticeable portraits by the latter is the three- 
quarters “ Portrait of a Man,” by Tintoret (61) : a Venetian portrait 
of a sitting senatorial figure. It lacks individual force and character 
in the face ; is in no respect a first-class example of Venetian portrait ; 
and, so far as we could see it (it is hung high), has the appearance of 
having suffered considerable damage in its doubtless chequered career. 
There, however, isthe genuine Venetian dignity in the figure and attitude; 
the genuine Venetian depth and power of colour developed out of the 
prevailing dark, sombre hues. The “ Portrait of Sansovino ” (35), 
which is called a Giorgione, and is contributed by the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, may be a portrait of Sansovino (the sculptor, 
not the writer), but hardly by that much-libelled hand, It has Vene- 
tian qualities about it of colour and tone. The head is very like an 
artist’s, of a frequently-recurring type. A pair of compasses is in the 
sculptor’s hand, and an antique torso lies before him. Il Moretto’s 
votive portrait-piece, ‘A Podesta of Brescia and his Wife, with their 
patron saint St. Michael, and the Virgin and Child” (22), does not at 
the first glance look like the picture of a Venetian painter of the latter 
half of the sixteenth century. Only the heads of the citizen and his 
ill-favoured lady—heads strikingly real—are shown, looking straight 
before them with a kind of enforced reverence. The heavenly figures 
—figures of small size—appear in the clouds above. We expect this 
is only the upper portion of the altar-piece as it originally existed. It 
is a literal and uninspired production, formal in composition, quaint in 
its realism, unhelped by any of the rhetoric of art. But it is also one 
of great earnestness, fidelity, and power—the power which can be 
developed by a conscientious eye and honest hand. 

Among the portraits by Flemish and Dutch hands again, is one by 
Jordaens, Rubens’s alter ego (and lesser one)—‘ Portrait of a Lady ” 
(96), an auburn, not to say yellow-haired lady, in a black dress over 
a white jupon, embroidered with gold. It has much interest in its 
obvious veracity and power; as to us this class of picture always has, 
Similar interest the two heads excite by Cornelius Janssen, one of 
the band of Dutch painters who settled in England in James the 
First’s time: ‘¢ Mrs. Ninian Burrell” (101), ‘* Mrs. Frances Hooper ” 
(157), elderly ladies, becomingly dressed in such costume as befits 
age; ample black silks, relieved by white lace; black lace for head- 
dresses. Their faces, honestly studied and forcibly painted, still ex- 
cite a human sympathy in the beholder. One believes in the once 
actual breathing existence of the originals, and would like to know 
more about the same. By Frank Hals there is a very dashing and 
striking picture, “‘ A Man Playing the Lute” (76), full of picturesque 
characteristic action and truth of many kinds in its thin dashing 
way. 

—_— the historical and religious pictures, the most remarkable is 
the Velasquez of Mr. Lumley, a recent addition to the stock of 
Spanish pictures in England: ‘Christ at the Pillar of Scourging” 
(81). Christ, partly nude, is in a semi-recumbent posture, his hand 
bound to the pillar; the scourge which has flagellated him lies beside. 
An angel has led a child in its night garment to the scene of agony, 
who, kneeling, looks in trembling awe towards the sorrowful, appeal- 
ing face of our Saviour, a side ray from whose crown of thorns 
reaches the child. The appeal of the picture is, of course, to the 
fervid, somewhat materialistic faith of the Spanish Catholics ; but the 
typical meaning which is developed endows it with a higher and 
wider significance. The physical sufferings of the sacred figure are 
not expatiated on with the offensive emphasis which characterises 
inferior artists. Still the physical element predominates over the 
spiritual; as notably in the somewhat clumsy though nobly-painted 
figure of the angel. The treatment of the nude—an exceptional 
thing from Velasquez—in the figure of Christ, is very —ona 
though the forms be a little fleshy and effeminate in character. 
colour, the prevailing key is a neutral one, but within that range 
powerful and eloquent; as also is what may be called the indirect 
technical expression of the picture generally. 

One of the prominent features in the exhibition is a series of what 
people call “ pre-Raphaelite ” pictures, but which, in point of fact, 
are work contemporancous with Raphael, though in a far less advanced 
style of art. Mr. A. Barker sends ten examples of the early Florentine 
school, of the “‘ Virgin and Child,” Virgin and Child “with the infant 
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St. John,” or “with Angels.” Three are by Lorenzo di Credi, one by 
Botticelli, one by Pollajuolo, one by Cosimo Rosselli. These pictures, 
-occupying the line on one side of the middle room, are rendered 
‘somewhat conspicuous by being placed in elaborate old Renaissance 
frames, which have been recently regilt—but, alas, matted and 
burnished, not oil-gilt ; so that the antique and genuine character of 
the frames is lost. All look as bran-new as newly-minted sovereigns ; 
and a suspicion of Wardour-street is cast on the pictures themselves. 
These, too, we fear, have been subjected to the tender mercies of the 
renovators. The carving of the frames, though so excellent, com- 
prises subject-matter—satyrs dancing, and the like—not very suitable 
to religious pictures. Uninviting as these monotonous Madonnas are 
at first sight to the uninitiated, who cannot make allowance for 
stammering articulation in the art, familiarity increases their signifi- 
cance, interest, and even beauty—beauty of motive, and, on 
the technic side, of colour and detail. In the Botticelli (106), the 
Cosimo Rosselli (112), the Ghirlandajo (114), especially, there is much 
deserving of study. Very rich in colour and beautifully elaborated 
is the architectural background of the ‘Virgin and Child,” by 
an “unknown” hand (110). Mr. Bromley sends a circular larger 
‘Virgin and Child with Angels ” (102), by Botticelli. 

More developed powers of expression, freer movement technically, 
with equal purity of sentiment, mark two large religious pictures in 
the same room: “The Death of St. Jerome,” by Antonio Veneziano 
(97), “ Virgin and Child, with Saints,” by Zenobio Machiavelli (98) ; 
both works of a very earnest stamp. The latter was originally in the 
church of Santa Croce, near Pisa. The Virgin is a dignified sitting 
figure; the saints are strongly marked in character, bearing the un- 
mistakable impress of portraiture from life. As, again, do the saints 
who surround the dying St. Jerome in the other picture. In the 
“Virgin and Child and St. John ” of Bronzino (100) we have a speci- 
men of the religious art of that later Florentine school which worked 
under the influence of Michael Angelo, characterised by much that is 
noble in artistic expression; palpable though the mannerism of the 
seer be, as any familiar with the specimens of the master in our 

ational Gallery may recognise. 

But one of the most valuable specimens of the Early Italian school 
hangs in the North room—a small work by Mantegna, the painter of 
the glorious “ Triumphs of Julius Cxsar,” at Hampton Court—“ The 
Three Maries at the Tomb” (40), sent by Lord Taunton, The 
sentiment, composition, colour of this beautiful little picture are alike 
pure and deep. On the edge of the open tomb, approached by steps, 
sits an angel, a singularly expressive and suggestive figure. The 
Magdalen advances to his side; below the steps stand the widowed 
mother with the sister of Martha. The tendency to the realistic 
which accompanies the prevailing depth of feeling is very remarkable 
in this carefully made out and in colour deeply harmonious little 
picture: as evidenced by the moping owl on the rock above the angel 


at the tomb, by the tortoise which crawls below, the ducks swimming _ 


on the lily-mantled pool, and other similar living detail in the land- 
scape. To Timoteo della Vite, one of Francia’s scholars and 
Raphael’s assistants, is attributed an unequal little picture, ‘‘ The 
Magdalen and Christ in the Garden ” (34), which singularly reminds 
the modern exhibition-goer of the earlier efforts of our English pre- 
Raphaelites. In the fair-haired, crouching Magdalen there is a tinge 
of sweet expressiveness. The figure of Christ is quaint and ignoble ; 
the landscape is literal and naturalistic. 

When, besides the above, we call the reader’s attention to two very 
small pictures by Memling, we think we have mentioned nearly all the 
pictures of the Italian and Flemish schools in the exhibition which 
have any special interest. One of these two is a ‘ Portrait of Him- 
self” by Memling (38), formerly in Rogers's collection. now in that of 
Mr. Wynn Ellis. Few who have studied that individual, keen, 
artist-like face could ever forget it—or that parchment-like com- 

lexion of his. The other Memling is, with lucid explicitness and 
intelligence, described in the catalogue as a ‘‘A Diptych” (49). In 
the first and smaller compartment a French Princess is kneel- 
ing before an ornamented lectern, on which rests her illumi- 
nated missal; on one side an angel bears her coat of arms filled 
with the fleur-de-lis ; above, in the sky, hovers a vision of the Blessed 
Trinity. This scene is marked by vivid beauty of colour and quaint 
naiveté of feeling. The other, or central compartment of what was 
originally three, represents the Crucifixion, The soldiers are raising 
their lances to the crucified Saviour; in the crowd below stand, in the 
foreground to the right, the Wise Men of the East; to the left the 
Virgin Mother, in a blue mantle, is fainting in the arms of the atten- 
dant females who press around. All are in the old-world, picturesque 
costumes of the fifteenth century. In the heads there is a wonderful 
variety and depth of expressive character and reality. Quaint as is 
the husk of the conception, the spirit is vital and true. In colour, 
execution, and even composition, the picture is exceedingly precious. 
And yet this work, which so well rewards patient study, and in which 
the numerous figures are on so minute a scale, is hung in a corner of 
the exhibition beyond the railing, where only by straining one can 
examine it at all. Intelligent hangers! 





MONUMENT to the late Dr. Buckland, the celebrated geologist and 

late Dean of Westminster, has been erected by his family in the south 

aisle of Westminster, near the cloister door. It consists of a portrait- 

‘bust on a simple pedestal, with an inscription, and has been executed by 
Mr. Weekes. It is a characteristic and vigorous work in its class. 





The Hunterian Committee met on the 6th inst. at the College of 
Surgeons, and decided on giving the execution of the projected statue of 
John Hunter to Mr. H. Weekes, A.R.A. When finished, it will be placed 
in the Museum of the College. 

On Monday week next, the 25th, will be sold by Messrs. Christie, the 
finished studies in oils, landscape sketches, and pictures of the late Mr. 
James Matthews Leigh, late head of the School of Art in Newman-street, 
of whom we lately gave an obituary notice. They will be on view on 
Friday and Saturday next. 

One of the most important collections of Old Masters which have been 
submitted to the public this season will be sold to-day (Saturday) by 
Messrs. Christie : the Saltmarshe Gallery of Mr. E. Higginson. It con- 
sists principally of pictures of the Flemish, Dutch, and French schools. 
It includes many genuine and well-known works by Rembrandt, Rubens, 
Jan Steen, Ostade, Gerard Dow, Claude, Hobbima, Cuyp, Van der Neer, 
and others. 

The fourth’and fifth daysof the sale of the Lawrence Drawings at Messrs. 
Christie's, last week, including those of Raffaelle and Rubens, realised a 
larger sum total (viz. 4365/.) than the three preceding days; though they 
comprised the drawings of M. Angelo. The prices ran individually 
higher than those of the previous days. Press of matter compels us to 
defer details. 

It is intended to increase the Flaxman Gallery at University College, 
which forms so interesting a memorial in Flaxman’s honour, by the 
purchase of some of his original drawings from the collection of the late 
Miss Maria Denman, Flaxman’s wife’s sister, who died at an advanced 
age at the commencement of the year. Her collection of Flaxman 
reliques had passed into her hands after the great sculptor’s death. It is 
now about to be dispersed by sale. It was Miss Denman who presented 
the models of Flaxman’s works now in University College to that insti- 
tution; for it was one of the darling objects of her life to do honour to 
her brother-in-law’s memory. The project of purchasing a selection of 
his original drawings for the public benefit has been initiated by the 
Graphic Society. To Mr. Foley, the sculptor, is to be confided their choice. 
The Graphic Society has contributed 25 guineas to the fund; the Royal 
Academy, 25 guineas; the Prince Consort, 20 guineas. Sir Charles 
Eastlake, Lord Belper, the Master of the Rolls, Mr. H. Crabb Robinson, 
with other friends of the College, have also subscribed to it 

A month or two since some students were painting in the National 
Gallery, in the room in which hangs the new Giulio Romano, the 
poetic and glowing “Infancy of Jupiter.” A veteran -artist, more 
celebrated for his feats as a restorer than for original creation, or original 
interpretation of nature, entered the room. “Do you know this Giulio 
Romano?” asked an admiring student. “Know it! why, out of every 
hundred touches in that picture ninety-nine are mine.” It may be some 
comfort to the reader to learn that, according to the artist in question’s 
own account, there are very few Old Masters in England which are not his 
work. In this way much painting over he, doubtless, has done. Probably 
he filled in certain portions of the above-named beautiful work; the 
grass perhaps, which, in literal fulfilment of the poet’s metaphor, yields 
not to the feet of the nymphs, but stands up stiff and unimpressed, 
each separate blade. This anecdote reminds us of another similar, 
but far more discouraging. A contributor to the Manchester Art Trea- 
sures Exhibition came in one day when the managers had before them an 
anonymous medieval picture, the property of an august personage, which 
they had christened after a Flemish master of the second class, little 
known in this country. “That’s not by ——,” said he. “Oh, yes ; it’s 
in his style ; it must be his.” “I say it’s not.” “Why not?” “ Well, 
I saw it being painted!” After a pause—“ You are not going to print all 
that stuff in the catalogue?” ‘Oh! considering whose property it is, we 
cannot do otherwise.” Thus is the patient public jockeyed. ‘ 

We read in Once a Week: “In every important manufacturing town in 
England there is now a Government School of Design, spreading a love 
of art over the entire country, and educating the eye in the appreciation 
of all beautiful forms, and practising the hand in their reproductions. 
These schools are attended by fully as many ladies as gentlemen. The 
visitor need only visit one of these schools to be convinced that intelligent 
female labour in these admirable establishments is educating itself for 
scores of occupations entirely new to this country. As it is, we are in- 
debted to the French for all our first-class designers. Most of the great 
manufacturers interested in the production of articles in which there is 
an art-element, employ a French designer at a very high salary. We 
have no hesitation in saying, that in future the Schools of Design will 
supply native artists for these posts; and not only in designing for our 
textile fabrics, but in modelling for the goldsmith and the statuary, 
female labour—through this door opened ready for them by the Govern- 
ment—will speedily flow in. We have heard many intelligent men doubt 
the female aptitude for the fine arts; and certainly, as long as we could 
only point to the works of an Angelica Kauffmann, it was difficult to 
gainsay them; but Rosa Bonheur has cleared away that difficulty, and 
has proved that the female brush can paint with the vigour of Snyders 
and the poetical grace of Landseer. The reason why they have not 
hitherto challenged the men in the field of art is plain enough.” : 

The National Portrait Gallery has issued its third annual report. Nine 
pictures have been presented to the gallery during the past year, making 
thirty-five in all since its foundation. The purchases during the year 
have been eighteen; making sixty-two since its commencement. Present 
total of portraits, ninety-seven. The year’s donations are as follows: 27. 
John Knox, 1505—1572; painter unknown; presented by his Grace the 
Duke of Bucceleuch, K.G., April 1859. 28. James Gillray, 1757—1815, 
a miniature, painted by himself ; presented by Colonel Charles Bagot, 
July 1859. 29. Sir Stamford Raffles, 1781—1826; painted by G. Joseph ; 
presented by his nephew, the Rev. W. C. Raffles Flint, December 1859. 
30. The Right Hon. Thomas Winnington, 1696—1749; painted by Zincke; 
presented by Sir T. Winnington, Bart., M.P., December 1859. 31. Sir 
Francis Chantrey, R.A., 1781—1841; painted by T. Philips; presented 
by Lady Chantrey, December 1859. 32. James Stanley, seventh Earl of 
Derby, K.G. (beheaded at Bolton, 1651); after Van Dyck; presented by 
the Karl of Derby, K.G., February, 1860. 33. Matthew Prior, 1664— 
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1721; painted by Jonathan Richardson; presented by the Earl of Derby, 
K.G., February 1860. 34. Sir Leoline Jenkins, 1623—1685 ; painted by 
Herbert Tuer, at Nimeguen; presented by the Rev. J. M. Traherne, 
February 1860. 35. Henry Kirke White, 1785—1806; a medallion, 
modelled by Chantrey ;. presented by Dr. F. Boott, February 1860. 
The year’s purchrses are: 45. Lord Nelson, 1758—1805; painted at 
Vienna by LU. Fiizer; purchased April 1859. 46. Abraham Cowley, 
1618—1657; painted by Mrs. Beale; purchased May 1859. 47. Earl 
Howe, K.G., 1725—1799; painted by Singleton; purchased May 1859. 
48. John Selden, 1584—1654; painter unknown; purchased May 1859. 
49. Jolin Hunter, 1728-17938 ; copied by John Jackson from Sir Joshua 
Reynolds ; ‘purchased May 1859. 50. James, second Duke of Ormond, 
1665-1745; painted by M. Dahl; purchased May 1859. 51. The 
Seven Bishops of 1688; painter unknown; purchased June 1859. 52. 
John Smeaton, 1724—1792; painter unknown; purchased June 1859. 
53. Warren Hastings, 1732—1818; painted by Tilly Kettle; purchased 
June 1859. 54. David Garrick, 1716—1779; painted by R. E. Pine; 
purchased June 1859. 55. James Watt, 1736—1819; painted by De 
Breda; purchased Dec. 1859. 56. Dr. Darwin, 1731—1802; painted 
by Wright of Derby; purchased Dec. 1859. 57. Sir M. I. Brunel, 1769— 
1849 ; painted by S. Drummond; purchased Dec. 1859. 58. Arch- 
bishop ‘Tillotson, 1630—1694; painted by Mrs. Beale; purchased Feb. 
1860. 59. Win. Huntington, S.S., 1744—1813; painter unknown; pur- 
chased Feb. 1860. 60. Sir William Herschel, 1738—1822; painted by 
Abbott; purchased Feb. 1860. 61. Mary, Queen of Scots, 1542--1587; 
painter unknown; purchased Feb. 1860. 62. John Howard, the Philan- 
thropist, 1726—1790; painted by Mather Brown; purchased Feb. 1860. 
The present List of ‘Trustees, which includes some new names, is: 
Earl Stanhope (chairman), William Smith, Esq., the Lord President of 
the Conncil for the time being, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Elcho, 
Lord Robert Cecil, the Bishop of Oxford, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Mr. Sidney Herbert, Mr. Disraeli, Sir G. C. Lewis, Sir F. Pal- 
grave, ‘I’. Carlyle, Esq., Sir C. Eastlake, W. Carpenter, Esq., and W.Stirling, 
Esq. The trustees congratulate themselves on the success of their experi- 
ment in having thrown open the gallery without tickets on the first three 
days of Easter week. On Monday, the 9th April, the visitors were 771; 
on the 10th, 440; and on the 11th, 426. “ All the visitors,” writes the 
Secretary to the Chairman, “were very orderly, and there was not one 
instance to be seen of any attempt to touch the pictures. The only danger 
to be apprehended was from an accidental push of an elbow from people 
crowding, orin turning suddenly round. All, very fortunately, went off 
well.” The ordinary regulations for admission to the temporary home of 
the gallery in Great George-street, are, on Wednesday and Saturday by 
tickets obtainable at the principal print-sellers. On the desirability of 
freer admission, and on the unsuitableness of the present rooms, the 
report speaks out strongly : “It need scarcely be added that the admis- 
sion of the public on the largest scale, and without restriction of any kind, 
will be a paramount object with the trustees whenever their temporary 
apartments can be exchanged for a permanent and commodious gallery. 
This is a point which tuey would venture to press on the serious conside- 
ration of both the Government and the Legislature. It will be obvious 
to any one who pays a visit to the present apartments that not only are 
many pictures hung, for want of space, in a most unfavourable light, but 
that very little space of any kind now remains for fresh accessions, 
whether by donation or by purchase.” 

Tne contributions for the Arndt monument at Bonn already exceed 
the sum of 12,000 thalers. It must be taken into consideration that not 
a penny of this sum comes from the larger States of Austria, the 
Government having strictly prohibited every contribution for this 
purpose. 

By order of the French Emperor, a monument will be erected to the 
memory of the Maid of Orleans, on the right shore of the river Oise, near 
the old bridge of Compitgue, where tle heroine was taken prisoner by 
the English, on the 23rd of May 1430. The monument is to consist of a 
statue of Jeanne d’Arc, and wiil be executed after the well-known work 
of the Princess Marie of Orleans. 

Reitschel, of Dresden, is at present engaged in executing a monument 
in honour of Luther, to be erected at some place hereafter to be decided 
on. It is to consist of a statue of the great Reformer, eleven feet high, 
in bronze, to be placed on a lofty pedestal ascended by steps; the pedestal 
having on the platform statues of Frederick of Saxony, Philip the Mag- 
nanimous, Melanchthon, and Reuchlin; also, on the steps leading to the 
platform, allegorical figures of several towns, including Magdeburg, 
Spire, and Augsburg. At the four corners are to be seated figures of 
Huss, Savonarola, Waldo, and Wycliffe. All the statues, like that of 
Luther, are to be in bronze. 





SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


OCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—Thursday, June 7; the Marquis of 
iO Bristol in the chair. Mr. Motley, author of the “ Rise of the Dutch 
Republic,” was elected an honorary Fellow. A letter from Mr. Franks 
was read, by which he presented to the suciety the fine series of casts of 
ivory carvings now displayed in the society’s meeting-room. Mr. 
Pritchett exhibited and presented four photographs of varieties of gun- 
locks, Mr. Street exhibited sketches of the Guesta Hall, Worcester 
Cuthedral; and a letter from him was read, stating that it was intended 
to pull down and do away with the hall. The Rev. T. Hugo communi- 
cated an account of the College of Vicars attached to the cathedral charch 
of Wells, and Jaid before the Society the original letters patent, addressed 
by Edward III. to Bishop Ralph de Salopia, confirming his grant to the 
college. Mr. Spence exhibited a bulla of Pope Martin V., found at St. 
Martin’s Church, Canterbury. The Mayor of Tenterden exhibited, 
through Mr. Franks, two maces of office, silver gilt and richly ornamented, 
bearing dates, one 1549 and 1660, and the other 1660. Mr. Franks 
described the casts of ivory carvings, and further illustrated them 
by producing the chief books on the subject. In conclusion, Mr. Oldfield 
gave some long and elaborate remarks upon the diptychs of mythological 
character, and upon the consular diptychs. Notice was given from the 








chair, that an extra meeting was fixed for June 21, when several of the 
City companies are to exhibit their ancient plate and other objects of 
interest, which Mr. Octavius Morgan will describe. 

Geotoecists’ AssocraTion.—June 4; Professor Tennant, F.G.S., in the 
chair.—The following gentlemen were elected members of the associa- 
tion: the Rev. J. S. Perceval; W. H. Bartlett, Esq.; T. Brain, Esq.; 
B. Pollard, Esq.; and Lieut. Hutton. Mr. Mackie, Esq., F.G.S., read a 
paper “On the Flint Implements found in the Drift.” The author com- 
menced by pointing out the evidence which exists that the flints thus 
found are worked by the hand of man, alluding especially to the 
uniform characteristics which are to be observed in the manner in 
which the flints, wherever discovered, are trimmed. ‘This trimming 
is peculiar, and its constant recurrence negatives tke inference that 
it could have been produced by the action of any ordinary geo- 
logical causes. He then dwelt upon the positions in which the 
flints have been found, from which it was made quite clear that they 
are, whatever their age may be, of the same age as the drift in which 
they are imbedded, and are in every sense of the word fossil. The 
author then noticed the flint flakes which have been discovered, and 
showed clearly that the peculiar uniform shape of these can be accounted 
for only on the supposition that they have been chipped off some larger 
block in a regular manner and with some definite purpose. He pointed 
out the great geographical area over which these flints have been observed, 
and then adverted to the possible uses to which they may have been put. 
He discarded the supposition that they were celts, pointing out that a 
celt is radically different in form, being sharp at the wide end and blunt 
at the narrow end, which is exactly opposite to what is observed in the 
implements under discussion. In fact, a celt is a chisel; while these flints 
have apparently been used as weapons of offence, and were probably 
arrow-heads. ‘The author mentioned the fact of an injury having been 
detected by Professor Owen in the fossil bone of an Irish elk, and pointed 
out the possible connection between such injuries and the implements 
under examination. A discussion followed, in which Professor ‘Tennant, 
Professor Macdonald, Mr. Cummings, and others took part. 

Royat Instirute.—On Thursday, the 7th inst., Prof. Ansted concluded 
a short course of lectures on geology with a disquisition on the antiquity of 
the human race, on which subject the opinions of many geologists have 
recently undergone a change. ‘The absence of any fossil human remains, 
even in the most recent geological deposits, has, until lately, been con- 
sidered to prove that man was the most recent of created beings, and that 
he was not called into existence until after the uppermost strata had been 
deposited. Thediscovery within late years of flint implements, evidently 
fashioned by art, among the lower strata, associated with the fossil re- 
mains of extinct animals, has, however, thrown doubt on the previously- 
conceived most recent creation of man; and to the consideration of this 
interesting question Professor Ansted devoted his concluding lec- 
ture. He commenced by explaining that, long after the depusition 
of the crags of Norfolk and Suffolk, which are the uppermost 
of the regular geological series of strata, the surface of this por- 
tion of the globe underwent great changes; that its climate became 
colder; that there were glacial periods, during which icebergs, laden with 
the débris of rocks, carried their burthens to distant parts, and deposited 
them in places far removed from the rocks whence they were detached; 
and that, during the succession of changes, beds of gravel, of clays, and 
of sand, were formed in patches overlying the regular strata. The remote 
period at which this “drift” was deposited is indicated by the fossil re- 
mains of species of animals that have become extinct—includiug among 
them the bones of elephants and hippopotamuses, and of other habitants 
of warmer climates. This drift is of itself of various ages, and no fossil 
organic remains of man have yet been discovered among the beds of clays 
and gravel of which it is composed. But within the last few years there 
have been found, in the lower as well as the upper formations, pieces of 
flint, chipped round the edges to form cutting instruments, exactly like the 
flint “ celts ” and arrow heads of the ancient Britons. These are found in 
the strata, in some places rather abundantly, and they are found in the 
bone-caves mingled with fossil bones of extinct animals, and imbedded in 
the incrustations of limestone, called stalagmite, that are formed on the 
floors of such caverns. In one instance these implements have been 
found in the rock or the roof of the cave, which must at one time have 
been filled up with stalagmite, through which water had afierwards worn 
a passage. The two important points to be considered, Professor Ansted 
observed, were, whether those flints were fashioned by man, and, if so, 
how came they where they are found? The appearance of the imple- 
ments, of which there were several specimens exhibited, indicated that 
they must have been formed by some being of much higher intelligence 
and skill than any of the known animals, excepting man, and a close 
examination of them shows their resemblance to the implements 
used by the Britons. The second point has been carefully examined 
by many of the most eminent modern geologists of this country and 
on the Continent, and the result of their examinations has been that 
the implements could not have been accidentally placed where they were 
discovered, for they are so completely imbedded in the surrounding sub- 
stance that they must apparently have been there at the time the beds of 
gravel or sand were deposited. Another remarkable fact is, that the im- 
plements found in the lower deposits are more roughly shaped than those 
in the upper formations, some of those found in the latter being smooth 
and polished. Professor Ansted is decidedly of opinion that the finding 
of these flint implements in the drift formations associated with the fossil 
bones of extinct animals proves that man must have existed on the earth at 
a much earlier period than geologists formerly admitted. If so, the ques- 
tion remains to be decided why no fossil remains of man are discovered in 
the same places where his handiworks are so plentiful. Professor Ansted 
did not allude to the circumstance, which has been noticed by Sir Roderick 
Murchison, that the flint implements found imbedded in gravel are sharp 
at the edges, whilst the pebbles surrounding them are rounded and water- 
worn, from which it may be inferred that they were placed there after the 
gravel was deposited. 

Rorat Socrery or Lrrerarure.—Wednesday, June 6; Rev. 
Churchill Babington in the chair.—Dr. Latham read an interesting 
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paper “On Havlok the Dane, and the legends referring to him,” in which 
he pointed out the connection, which had been suspected by many 
scholars, between some parts of the story of Havlok (which had been 
admirably edited some years since by Sir Frederic Madden), and that of 
the Anglo-Saxon poem of Beowulf ; and expressed his opinion that 
Higelak (the hero of the latter) was in fact the same name as Havlok. 
Dr. Latham also mentioned that the legends of Havlok have an especial 
local interest for the town of Grimsby, in which there is still a street 
named after this hero, and where the people still firmly believe that it 
was built by Grim, the fisherman, who found Havlok. He added that, 
though the name of Grim is not found in Beowulf, there is that of 
Garmund, and that at Godmanchester (which was built by Godman or 
Garmund) precisely the same legends prevail as still exist at Grimsby. 

CuemicaL.—June 7th; Professor Brodie, president, in the chair. Dr. 
Frankland read a paper “ On the Organo-metallic Bodies.” He considered 
that all these bodies might be represented as derivations of metallic oxides 
or chlorides, in which some or all of the oxygen or chlorine atoms were 
replaced by organic radicles. He remarked that in many of these bodies 
there were two distinct points of saturation, and that sometimes the 
higher, sometimes the lower point was the most stable. 

InsTiITUTE OF AcTuARIES.—The annual general meeting was held on 
Saturday, June 2; Charles Jellicoe, Esq., president, in the chair. The 
report of the council was read by Mr. J. Hill Williams, one of the hono- 
rary secretaries. It commenced by stating that the number of members 
on the roll of the institute had suffered no material diminution during 
the past year. At the present time the numbers are—forty-six Fellows, 
twenty Official Associates, and eighty-one Associates; in all 147 members. 
The receipts during the year were 612/. 12s. 7d., and the payments 
392/. 2s. 8d., leaving a balance in favour of the institute of 220/. 9s. 11d. 
The institute also possessed stock to the amount of 192/. 8s. 6d., so that 
the available assets, on the 3lst March last, amounted to 412/. 19s. 5d. 
This sum included a donation from Mr. Gompertz towards an extension 
of the library. The council again invite the Associates to compete for 
the Messenger Prize, the subject of the essay to be the same as that 
announced last year, viz., ‘On the Methods of Distributing the Surplus 
amongst the Persons assured in a Life Assurance Company.” The 
council had the painful duty to perform of announcing the death of Mr. 
Finlaison, the late president of the institute. Mr. Finlaison had accepted 
the office of president at the foundation of the institute, at a time when its 
capabilities were unknown and its success uncertain. ‘Throughout its 
career, the deceased gentleman had manifested a lively interest in its 
proceedings, and had always borne himself with courtesy and kindness 
towards its members. In accordance with the provisions of clause 28 of 
the Constitution and Laws, Mr. Jellicoe had been provisionally elected to 
the presidentship at a special meeting of the council, and the same gentle- 
man was now recommended to the members for re-election. <A ballot 
having been taken for the election of a president, vice-presidents, and 
officers for the ensuing year, the following was declared to be the list, 
viz:—President, Charles Jellicoe; vice-presidents, Samuel Brown, Wil- 
liam Parwick Hodge, Peter Hardy, F.R.S., and Robert Tucker; trea- 
surer, John Laurence; honorary secretaries, John Reddish and John Hill 
Williams ; auditors, Messrs. John Coles, E. Cutbush, and James Terry. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
MON, ...... British Architects. 8 Mr. M. Digby Wyatt, “On Illuminated Manuscripts as Ilus- 
trative of the history of the Art of Design.”’ 
TUES.......Statistical. 8. 
WED.......Royal Society of Literature 4}. 
Ethnological. 8}. 
Tuvrs. ...Philosophical Club. 6. 
Numismatic. 7. Anniversary. 
Chemical. 8 1, Dr. Lyon Playfair, “On Baudrimont’s protosulphide of carbon." 
2, Dr. Roscoe, “ On the composition of diluted acids at constant boiling points.” 
Linnean. 8 1, Dr. Anderson, “Systematic account of all the plants hitherto 
found at Aden.” 2, Mr. Bradford, “On Orchidaceous plants from Trinidad.” 3, 
Mr. B. Clarke, “On a new arrangement of phanogamous plants.” 4, Professor 
Greene, “On the mutual relations of the cold-blooded Vertebrata."’ 5, Dr. 
Hooker, “On Arctic Vegetation.” 6, Ditto, “On the plants collected in Sir J. 
M‘Clintock’s ir of the Foz.” 7, Ditto, “ Precursores ad Floram Indicam. 
—Crucifere.” _8, Ditto, “New genera of plants trom Borneo.” 9 Mr. F. 
Walker, “On New Guinea Diptera.” 
Philosophical. 8 
BAP iccsecere Asiatic. 2, 








MISCELLANEA. 


ip BAZAAR held at the Crystal Palace in aid of the Warehousemen 
and Clerks’ Schools has proved very successful. The attendance each 
day was large, and the receipts at the various stalls amounted altogether 
to nearly 3000/. for which the charity is very much indebted to the ladies 
who so kindly undertook the office of saleswomen. 

On Monday evening the annual meeting of the Printer’s Almshouse 
Society took place at Anderton’s Hotel, J. H. Collingridge, Esq., in the 
chair, when two of the candidates for admission to the institution were 
elected, both being upwards of seventy years of age. Mrs. Fry had 
3184 votes, and Mr. Chester 2609. The receipts of the past year were 
Teported as considerably exceeding the expenditure ; and though the 
society has had many difficulties to encounter, the committee look hope- 
fully to an advanced prosperity even beyond that of the present year. 

On Monday, being the Feast of St. Barnabas, completed the 299th 
scholastic year of the Merchant Taylors’ School, on which anniversary 
the President and Senior Fellows of St. John’s, Oxford (thirty-seven Fel- 
lowships at which are appropriated to the Merchant Taylors’ School) ap- 
peared at the school to select the most deserving candidates to fill vacancies 
in their body. In the evening, the annual dinner took place at the Mer- 
chant Taylors’ splendid hall, at which the Master and Wardens of the 
Corporation entertained a most distinguished company of guests to dinner. 

An interesting collection of English and foreign manuscripts, combined 
with a few mementoes of a past period, are to be offered to public com- 
petition by Messrs. Chinnock and Galsworthy curing the present month. 
The catalogne announces some 1200 lots, which it appears is only the 
first portion; and when such MSS, as those of Cardinal Beaufort, 
Richard UL, Henry VIII., the two Charleses, James I., with Anne 
Boleyn, Queen Elizabeth, and those of most of the eminent personages 
who have appeared since the middle of the fifteenth century are men- 

















tioned, it will be sufficient to excite much competition between the col- 
lectors and those acting for public museums. The catalogue includes two 
important documents connected with the history of Shakespeare; the first 
being the lease of his house at Whitefriars, formerly in his possession ; and 
the second a trust deed to the uses of his will. These will excite atten- 
tion, in consequence of the difficulty of obtaining any recognised relic of 
the immortal bard. There is also the celebrated Garrick vase, made 
from the mulberry tree planted by Shakespeare at Stratford-on-Avon, 
with the inscription of presentation to David Garrick. ‘The collection, 
however, is devoted in a great measure to the history of Napoleon, of 
whose manuscripts some hundreds are to be offered, besides those of his 
generals and the statesmen of the period, as also numerous mementoes of 
the Emperor, especially interesting to French collectors. It is probable 
that the lot which will attract the sharpest competition is the portrait of 
Milton, painted by Houseman for Richard Cromwell, which appears 
amongst other portraits and works of art, the whole of which are in- 
teresting. 

The 3Cth annual meeting of the British Asssociation for the Advance- 
ment of Science, is fixed to take place at Oxford on Wednesday, the 27th 
inst., and following days, under the presidency of Lord Wrottesley, and 
the Earl of Derby, the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford (Dr. 
Jeune), the Duke of Marlborough, the Earl of Rosse, the Bishop of 
Oxford, the Dean of Christ Church (Dr. Liddell), Dr. Daubeny, Dr. 
Acland, and Professor Donkin, as vice-presidents. ‘The time for holding 
this great scientific gathering has been fixed three or four months earlier 
than usual, and it is anticipated, from the forward state of the new 
Museum, and following so closely upon the Commemoration, which 
generally attracts crowds of visitors from all parts of the kingdom, that 
the meeting will be one of an unusually brilliant and successful character. 
The proceedings will commence on the afternoon of the 27th inst., in the 
Sheldonian Theatre, when it is expected that his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert (who presided over the meetings of the association at Aberdeen 
last year), will attend and resign the presidency, after which Lord Wrot- 
tesley wiil deliver the inaugural address, ‘The subsequent days will be 
occupied with the meetings of the several sections, and on the afternoons 
of Friday and Monday, June 29 and July 2, there will be general dis- 
courses in the theatre, one of which will be delivered by Professor 
Walker on “ The present State of our Knowledge of the Physical Con- 
dition of the Sun.” One great feature of the meeting will be the evening 
soirées in the Museum, which is rapidly approaching completion, and, 
from its capacious size and the interest which attaches to it, is admirably 
adapted for the purpose. ‘The last of these meetings will be especially 
devoted to the exhibition of microscopes, and Dr. Acland and Mr. Gray, 
of Exeter College, who have undertaken the care of the exhibition, have 
received numerous promises of assistance from several of the most 
eminent microscopists and opticians throughout the country. Another 
evening will be occupied with electrical experiments. Letters of invita- 
tion have been issued to all the members of the association, to the number 
of upwards of 2000, and there is reason to believe that the meeting 
will be well attended by the representatives of science in England as 
well as abroad. 

At a session of the Council of University College, London, on Satur- 
day last, Dr. Jenner was appointed to the offices of Holme Special Pro- 
fessorship of Clinical Medicine and of Physician to the Hospital, vacant 
by the resignation of Dr. Parkes, on his appointment to the Professorship 
of Hygiene in the new Army Medical School at Chatham. For the 
Andrew’s Scholarships, to be awarded in October next, it was resolved 
to invite Mr. Robert B. Clifton, formerly a student of the college, and 
afterwards of St. John’s College, Cambridge, for mathematics, and Mr. 
Edward Spencer Beesly, M.A., late of Wadham College, Oxford, and 
now Principal of University Hall, London, for classics, to be the Ex- 
aminers, in conjunction with the Professors of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy, and of Latin and Greek respectively ; and for the Ricardo 
Scholarship in Political Economy, to be awarded in December, it was 
decided to invite Mr. Richard Holt Hutton, A.M., a Fellow of the College, 
to be Examiner, in conjunction with Professor Waley, A.M. ‘Thanks 
were voted to Sir Francis Goldsmid and Mr. Frederick Goldsmid tor the 
kind and valuable present which they had made to the college of a full- 
length portrait of the late lamented Baron de Goldsmid—one of the 
original founders as well as one of the warmest and most esteemed 
friends of University College. A bust of Sir Edward S. Creasy, late 
Professor of History, and now Chief Justice of Ceylon, by Mr. E. G. 
Papworth, jun., was also received. Sir Edward Creasy, on his retire- 
ment from the College, having been requested by the Council to assume 
the title of Emeritus Professor of History, had, on accepting and return- 
ing thanks for the honour by letter, expressed his gratification at knowing 
“that he should still in title, if not in presence, be connected with the 
institution which he had so long regarded with affection aud pride.” The 
Professors took leave of their colleague at a dinner given by them in the 
college a few days before his departure for Ceylon. 

In a farewell letter to the New York Mercury, Bayard Taylor thus sums 

up his labours for the past sixteen months: 250 lectures, 30,000 miles 
travel, forty-eight Mercury articles, two books published, and one house 
built. 
A new French journal has appeared at Milan, under the title of Le 
National: journal de Vindépendance Italienne et de P Alliance Frangaise. It 
is edited by M. Edouard Pierre. Turin likewise possesses a French 
journal, called Les Nationalités: Messager des intéréts nouveaux, quotidien, 
politique, international. ‘This journal has offices both in Turin and Paris, 
and is especially noticeable as being the only political paper which pub- 
lishes the time-tables of the French and Piedmontese railways. 

The New York Observer states that Thomas Hickey, a member of the 
Kane expedition, has addressed a letter to Mr Hall, of Cincinnati, who is 
about to leave this country for the Arctic regions, in which he says: 
“ Entertaining the opinion that some of Sir Jolin Franklin’s men are yet 
to be found living with the Esquimaux, and that they should be rescued 
and restored to their country and friends, I hereby cheerfully offer my 
services, and volunteer as a member of the expedition you propose to 
organise.” 
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| hitherto, have been much too dear, and we hope 


Mr. Water Wuire, with his domestic tours, English Grammar will 


—— | seems to have created a genre. “ Travels not far from 
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ness, or to a wholesale stationer in the country desirous of a 
London branch.—Apply to “M. D. H.,” 35, Ludgate-street, 
C. 
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Mr. Holmes has a BUSINESS to DISPOSE OF (out of 


England), at a fashionable watering-place. The net profit, 
after all expenses are paid, is 3707. per annum. The amount 
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a Four-page Paper, with brass rules, leads, and galleys, | 


tvpe, minion, nonpareil, pearl, and cases, the size of the daily 
Times, for 401, First applicant will secure the bargain, the pro- 
prietor having no further use for the type.—Address ‘** K.,’ 
5, Shakspere Villas, Nottingham. i 
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T['O. PRINTERS.—For SALE, a first-class | 


FOUR-FEEDER VERTICAL PRINTING MACHINE, 
by Applegarth, London, takes a sheet 36 by 46, and prints 
almost equal to the hand-press, and as good as new: a Double 
Demy Perfecting Machine, by Napier, London; and various 
single-cylinders and plattens ; also several engines and boilers, 
all sizes—W. CLunes and Co., 37, 
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the office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C.] 


Tue Messrs. Loncman will publish on Monday 
the interesting collection of Lord Macaulay’s miscel- | 


laneous writings, frequently alluded to of late in our 
columns. 

DEAN Trencu’s interesting disquisition “On 
some Deficiencies in our English Dictionaries,” pub- 
lished by Messrs. J. W. Parker and Son, has reached 
a second edition. 

Messrs. Smiru, ELper, and Co. announce for the 
18th the fifth and concluding volume of Mr. Ruskin’s 
** Modern Painters.” 








BUSINESSES, PREMISES, &c. | 
STATIONERS, 

and PRINTERS.—A very lucrative BUSINESS in the | 
country to be SOLD, returning between 20001. and 30002. a | 
year. Coming in 16001. to 17001.—Apply to Mr. HoLmes, 195, 
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and PRINTERS.—For DISPOSAL, in the country, an 





This is a bona fide concern; and, from the | 


Surrey-street, Strand, 


' seventeenth century. 


and eminent living persons. 


| an abstruse writer. 
| however, not only excellent, but popular. 





‘| cheap edition of them, being the fourth. 
A Seconp Epirion of Mr. 


| Greek Antiquities.” 
| “Qur Year: 


milian. 


British Constitution turns out to be correct. 


graphy.” It will contain the lives of nearly a thou- 


Rich’s “ Illustrated 
| Companion to the Latin Dictionary and Greek Lexi- 
| con” is being published by the Messrs. Longman, 
with the new title, ‘A Dictionary of Roman and 


A Cuitp’s Book mv Prose anp 
| Ruyme,” is the title of the contribution to juvenile 
| literature by Miss Mulock, the authoress of ‘ John 
| Halifax,” promised immediately by the Messrs, Mac- | 


ill 

THE RUMOUR THAT LorD BROUGHAM was engaged 
in the composition of a complete treatise on the : til § 
It will, | among the latest symptoms of the kind is the appear- 


| Mr. Arry, the Astronomer-Royal, passes for being 
His lectures on Astronomy are, 
Messrs. 
Simpkin and Marshall are just publishing a new and 


This is a 
Cobbett’s books, 
| that his incomparable 
be placed within the reach of the humblest stu- 





| Home” is the title of a work announced by Mr. | dents. 


Tue LorpDs AND THE PAPER Dutias.—On Tuesday, 


Tne Messrs. Grirrix promise in August their | Mr. M. Gibson presented a petition from a Mr. Lloyd (a 


newspaper proprietor, we presume), stating that he had 
always believed in the finality of the votes of the 
House of Commons in questions of finance; conse- 
quently he had been induced to enter into very large 
contracts, one of them involving an expenditure of 
12,0007,; and he prayed the House to vindicate its 
privileges. 

Tue New NoveEt, “ Scarsdale; or, Life on the Lan- 
cashire Border thirty years ego,” which we recently 
announced as on the point of being published by 
Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co., is said to differ from 
ordinary works of fiction, by the description of actual 
scenery, and the interweaving of the most charac- 
teristic colours of the region from Blackstone Edge, 
through the Rossendale, Pendle, and Bowland Forests, 
to the sea coast. 

Ir Is INTERESTING to see the University mind pon- 
| dering on the Condition-of-England question. The 
| “ Christian Socialist ” movement has disappeared, but 
| the tendency which it originated still survives, and 





we understand, be published during the ensuing | ance of a brochure entitled ‘Some Real Wants and 


winter by Messrs. Griffin and Co. 


“ Tenpy :” by Mr. and Mrs, S. C. Hall, is the title 


of a book about to be issued by Mr. Mason, of Tenby. 


The work will chiefly consist of the interesting papers 
by these well-known writers which have recently ap- 
The expenses are | peared in the columns of the Art Journal, and enti- 


| tled ‘‘ Excursions in South Wales. 


Hours, and What they Require.” 


A CLERGYMAN OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, the | 
Rev. G. T. Hoare, is bringing out *‘ A Letter-Writer 
The publishers are Messrs. Aylott 
Mr. Hoare is known in higher departments 
of literature as the author of ‘* Notes on North Italy 


| for the People.” 
and Co. 


| and the Seat of War in 1859.” 


| Messrs. Epwarp Moxon Anp Co. promise, during 


the present month, the Memorials of Thomas Hood, 
edited by his daughter, with a preface and notes by 


his son, and alluded to in previous publications. The 


work will be illustrated with copies from the humour- 
ist’s own sketches. 

Tuer success or “My Farm of Four Acres” is 
producing works with a similar aim. Among them 


an Acre of Pasture.” The author styles himself “ A 
Country Parson,” and the publishers are Messrs. 
| Bradbury and Evans. 

ONE OF THE MYSTERIES NOT COMPLETELY CLEARED 
| up in the striking novel of “ Paul Ferroll” (by the 


A new Book by the author of “ The Broad Stone 
| of Honour” and * Ages of Faith” will be welcomed 
by many readers. The Messrs. Longman are just 
publishing from that well-known pen a new work, 
| entitled ‘‘Evenings on the Thames; or, Serene 


| we note “* My Kitchen Garden, my Cows, and Half | —< by the rising generation. 
; Hunter, 


| 


i 


| author of “ 1X. Poems by V.”) will, we presume, be | 


| elucidated in the work announced by Messrs. Saun- 
| ders, Otley, and Co., ‘‘ Why Paul Ferroll killed his 
| Wife,”’ by the author of “ Paul Ferroll.” 
THE REPRINT, in a separate form, by the Messrs, 
| Longman, of Mr. Macculloch’s “ Practical and Theo- 
retical Treatise on Taxation,” contributed to the 
| eighth edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
has reached a second edition. The new edition com- 
prises remarks on some of the measures embodied in 
| the Budget of 1860. 

Tre Srconp VotumE is now ready of Mr. John 
Hewitt’s able and exhaustive work, “‘ Ancient Armour 
and Weapons in Europe from the Iron Period of the 
Northern Nations to the End of the Seventeenth 

| Century.” The volume now published completes the 
| work, and contains the fourteenth century, with a 
| supplement comprising the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries. Mr. Hewitt is the author of 


} 
} 
| 
| 


| 


} 


{ 


an instructive and interesting work on the history, | 


armoury, and antiquities of the Tower of London, and 


| some Legitimate Claims of the Working Classes,” by 
| Mr. William Thackeray Marriott, of St. John’s 
| College, Cambridge. The publisher is Mr. George 
| Manwaring, of King William-street. 
| Caper Exvior.—We are requested by Miss Mar- 
garet Eliot, of Calder (the authoress of several suc- 
| cessful works), near Edinburgh, to state that she is 
| not, as has been erroneously supposed, the authoress 
of the poem (“The Dawn of Love”) by ‘ Calder 
| Eliot,” which we recently announced as about to be 
| published by Mr. James Blackwood. The report 
| has evidently arisen from the conjunction of the 
| lady’s local habitation and name in the pseudonym 
of the poet. 
| THe Mancnester Gano. — The following from 
| Mr. Manwaring, of 8, King William-street, explains 
| itself: ‘*Mr. Manwaring presents his compliments 
to the Editor, and begs to inform him that he has 
| received another order from the Manchester swindlers, 
| purporting to be written by James Campbell, 21, 
Egerton-street, but in the handwriting of Mr, J. 
Froggart, and containing strong internal evidence of 
his authorship ; and accompanied by the names and 
addresses, as town references, of persons not men- 
| tioned in the London Directory.” 

Ir Is PLEASANT to find that the “History of 
| Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia,” is not to be altogether 
The Rev. John 
M.A., formerly Vice-Principal of the 
National Society’s Training College, Battersea, has 
prepared for school-use an edition of Johnson’s 
Rasselas, accompanied by Critical, Explanatory, and 
Grammatical Notes, &c., with a special view to the 
requirements of pupils and students graduating for 
the Middle-Class Examinations. This edition of 
Rasselas, which is nearly ready, although designed 
expressly to direct and facilitate the special studies 
of University Middle-Class candidates, will, it is 
hoped, be found useful to youthful readers in general, 
by pointing out the significancy of those great moral 
lessons which the story was designed to inculcate. 
It is anticipated, too, that this little work will prove 
a serviceable reading manual in schools, as there is a 
powerful tendency in the rhythm of Dr. Johnson’s 
style to promote the habit of distinct, graceful, and 
impressive elocution. Mr. Hunter has prepared also 
an Introduction to the Writing of Precis or Digests, 
as applicable to narratives of facts or historical 
events, correspondence, official documents, and 
general composition ; with numerous examples and 
exercises, adapted for use in schools and for private 
study. This work, which, it is hoped, will be found 
of special utility to candidates for the Civil Service 





| Examinations, is now in the press, and will very 


of a chart of ancient armour from the eleventh to the | shortly be published. The publishers of both works 


' will be the Messrs. Longman. 


WE UNDERSTAND that William Cobbeté’s English 
| Grammar and other works for self-instruction have 
| passed into the hands of Messrs. Griffin and Co., who 
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gs BLAcKwoop has in preparation two 
i aco “ Adrift, or, the Fortunes of Connor 
Blake,” by Biddulph Warner; and “Wedded and 
Winnowed ; or, the trials of Mary Gascoigne: a Tale 
for the Divorce Court,” by Marabel May. f 

Prixtrers’ ALMsHoUSES.—The annual meeting of 
this excellent institution was held on Monday even- 
ing, Mr. W. H. Collingridge in the chair. Two addi- 
tional inmates were elected to fill vacancies caused in 
the asylum, which the report stated to be in a very 
satisfactory condition, owing to the care bestowed on 
it by the committee. The balance-sheet showed that 
the receipts for the year have been 4284 3s. 11d., and 
the expenditure 291/. 13s. 11d. ; leaving a surplus of 
1261. 10s. The oflicers for the ensuing year having 
been re-elected, thanks were voted to the vice-pre- 
sident, treasurer, trustees, and the chairman, and the 
meeting separated. : 

EncuisH Piracy or AMERICAN, Booxs.—T wo 
blacks do not make a white, and the piracy of Ameri- 
can books by English publishers (at least, until 
American authorship improves considerably) must 
always be a very trifling matter. In the spirit o 
fair play, however, we willingly give publicity to a 
complaint against an English publisher (whose name 
is not mentioned) which has reached us from Messrs, 
J. S. Tilton and Co., of New York. ** A London pub- 
lisher,” they say, in a communication with which 
they have favoured us, “has republished ‘ Sir 
Rohan’s Ghost,’ our book, and one of the most popu- 
lar works of the season, without asking our consent 
or notifying his intention to us.” Let Messrs. 
Tilton and Co. exert themselves to procure an Inter- 
national Copyright Treaty, and then we shall have 
no more such complaints as these on either side of the 
Atlantic. 

Tue IrtsH EpucaTIoNAL ScHoou-BooKs.—In a 
recent publication we gave some statistics, showing 
the enormous sale of school-books sanctioned by the 
Educational Committee of Privy Council. It may be 
interesting to notice the great preponderance which 





the sale of the books of the Irish commissioners has | 


over the sale of other books under the same heads. 
Of the 902,926 reading lesson books ordered, 480,724, 
or more than one-half, were copies of the books of the 
Irish reading series. No other series reached 100,000 
copies. Of the 16,299 copies of books of poetry 


ordered, 8546, or again more than one-half, were | 


copies of the two volumes of selections published by 
the commissioners. ! 
works on grammar atd English language, 20,965 


were copies of the grammar of the Irish Board, which | in : ; J 
| aimed at making the study of gymnastics more an 
amusement and pleasure than a work of trouble. | 


thus had about one-fifth of the total sale. Of the 
135,323 copies of arithmetical works ordered, nearly 
50,910, or 37 per cent., were copies of the Irish 
“First Book of Arithmetic.” No other arithmetic 
reached 11,000 copies. The higher arithmetic of 
the Board came second among the text-books, its 


sale being 4637 copies. Of the 5404 copies ordered of | 


works on book-keeping, 3589, or 66 per cent., were 
copies of the Irish book. 
ject reached 1100 copies. Of the 6786 copies ordered 
of works on mensuration, the two books by the Irish 
Board had together 4950 copies, or 72 per cent. 
Among the 76,696 copies ordered under the head of 
political and historical geography, the Compendium 
by the Irish Board took the lead with 8682 copies, or 
about 10 per cent. 


1933 copies ordered under the head of gardening and 
agriculture. The only exceptions to the rule were the 
works on algebra, geometry, and natural philosophy. 

“Our own CORRESPONDENT” AT MARGATE.— By 
the way, happening to be at Margate this week with 
a noble friend, we met with a military gentleman who 
was a schoolfellow of Mr. William Longman—a dis- 
tinguished member of the well-known firm in the 
Row, and learned from him the following anecdote: 
While together at the Rev. Abel Lindon’s academy 
at Totteridge, Mr. William Longman and the gentle- 
man referred to agreed that the latter was to write 
the Latin verses for the former. In return for his 
kind services, Master Longman was to receive 6d. a 
week, but, in the event of his employer being punished 
for the badness of the verses sent in, Master Long- 
man forfeited bis sixpence, and was to receive from 
his employer a thrashing into the bargain. In those 
days, Master Longman was considered by his fel- 
lows a capital Latin scholar. His own verses were 
always considered first-rate; but, on one occasion, 
his employer was punished—a circumstance which 
deprived Master Longman of his sixpence, but 
which secured for him a sound thrashing. This 
anecdote is both odd and true.”—[Apart from the 
puerility and bad taste displayed in this para- 
Staph, which we have clipped from the London cor- 
respondence of a Scotch paper, there is an indescrib- 
able absurdity in the narrative of the * odd and true ” 
anecdote. First we are told that “the gentleman 
referred to” was to write Latin verses for ‘* Master 
Longman.” In the next sentence, Master Longman 
turns eut to be the employé, and not the employer. 
Who was the “noble friend ” that accompanied “ our 
own ” to Margate— Duke Humphrey, or the Marquis 
of Carabas? Or, if tne friend was “noble” by 
nature, and not by birth, did he not inform “ our 
own ” that it is ignoble to report in London corre- 
Spondence statements made in the free and easy inter- 
Course of private life?—Ep. B. R.] 


Of the 104,974 copies ordered of 
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THe Rev. Wituiam GrorGe CLArk, the Public | 
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Orator of Cambridge, is known in secular literature as 
the author of “Gazpacho,” a volume of amusing 
sketches of a summer in Spain, and of a valuable and 
unaffected little work of Grecian travel, ** Pelopon- 
nesus.” Mr. Clark took holy orders late in academic 
life, and his “ Four Sermons preached in the Chapel 
of Trinity College,” just being issued by the Messrs. 
Macmillan, is, we believe, his first published contri- 
bution to theological literature. 

Messrs. W. H. Smiru anv Son, of the Strand, the 
eminent newsagents, have established a new sub- 
scription library in connection with their numerous 
railway bookstalls, affording to subscribers all the 
advantages of the London libraries—with the 


books, free of further charge. 


embracing all the 





| theology, &c. Asmall selection of books will be kept 
| at the principal bookstalls, where the subscribers 
| may exchange at pleasure, and the clerk in charge 
| will obtain from the London House, without delay, any 
that may not be in stock at the station, 


which we wish every success, comprises the metro- 





No other work on the sub- | 


The [rish “ Agricultural Class | 
Book” had a sale of 1366 copies, or 70 per cent. of the | D 
| the language made use of in the exercises themselves | 
canvot fail to be understood by every one into whose | 


politan stations, and the chief oues on the North 
London, South-Western, South-Eastern, North Kent, 
| Chester and Holyhead, Great Northern, London and 
| North-Western, Midland, and other lines. 

In THESE Days or “ MuscuLAR CHRISTIANITY,’ 
| and the revival of an attention to the development of 
| the body as weil as of the mind, there is rather a lack 
of suitable works specially devoted to the sub- 
| ject. ‘The want will be in some degree supplied by 
| * Athletic and Gymnastic Exercises,” the title of a 
| new work now preparing for publication by Mr. John 
| H, Howard, and which will contain numerous ilius- 
| trations. In the present day, when all the world 





) 


for themselves but also for those placed under their 
care, it would appear desirable to tnd some amuse- 
ment that might in itself combine recreation with 
education. The object of the author has been to 
supply such a means of recreation in the form of 


freedom of the limbs and body may be attained, and 
the strength of not only the muscles of the arms, but 
also those of every other part of the body, may be 


increased. In working out his plan, the author has 


additional advantage of a continual exchange of 
It is intended, we are | 
happy to hear, to promote the reading of the higher | 
class of literature, as issued from the London press, | 
most important works in art, | 
biography, history, travel, fiction, poetry, science, | 


The scope | 
of the scheme, which supplies an obvious want, and to | 


gymnastics or athletic exercises, whereby greater | 





changes made by the Universities and the Queen’s 


| Printer, under the authority of competent persons, 


the punctuation will still goon improving, so as to 
be more analogous to the modern system of punctua- 
tion. A comparison of the earlier editions with what 
is called the present standard, will show that the 
punctuation has been always shifting according to 
the fashion of the time, and, in some instances, very 
capriciously. The Bible as now punctuated in many 
places is a jumble of the system of punctuation of the 
time of James the First, and of that of George the 
Second. Atthe beginning of the 17th century 
the semicolon was scarcely in common use. The 
comma marked a pause or separation where we now 
often put a semicolon; thé colon indicated that there 
was something more to come to complete the sentence 
which was to be terminated by the period. We now 
use the colon as a mark of separation instead of a 
mark of connection; and thus what was cor- 
rect in its original use is a misdirection at the 
present time. It is not likely that a publisher would 
risk any such changes, except under the sanction of 
very competent authority; but certainly a supersti- 
tious observance of a standard of punctuation, in 
which the printer is commanded not to alter a comma, 
scarcely allows the Bible to be printed with as much 
real accuracy as a well-edited edition of an old poet.” 

Tue Paper Market.—The following report of 
the Paper Market for the month is from the 
Stationer for June 10: “ Business in town during the 
past month had been fairly active up to the date of 
the rejection of the Paper Duty Bil! ; but since then 


| there has been a decided check upon it, from the feel- 


| conditions of the treaty. 


like to vary their pleasures and amusements, not only | 


ing of uncertainty as to what course the Government 
will pursue under the circumstances. There is also a 
strong disposition on the part of buyers to withhold 
orders until the settlement of the question of the 
equalisation of foreign duties under the supplemental 
Paper-hangings and paste- 
boards are already coming in under the treaty, or, 
as it is termed, Customs Act. A very general feeling 
has existed that prices would recede; however, such 
has not been the case, except in one or two instances 


| in which browns have slightly given way: on the 


| How the ancient Greeks and Romans exercised them- | 


| 
| 
| selves is well known from the accounts we have of | 


their feats of strength, &c.; yet the exercises con- 


tained in the present work (most of which the author 
acquired on the continent) will prove that strength 


legs to the greatest advantage, but that exercise 
should be distributed in equal proportions all over the 


does not alone consist in the using of the arms or | 


of the benefit to be derived therefrom. In the descrip- | 


} 

| 

! . ’ 

| body, and that every part of the body should partake 
| tion of the gymnasium, apparatus, dress, &c., the 


greatest care has, it would appear, been used to make | 


All the different divisions 


| it as explicit as possible. 
| showing fully the mode of constructing them; and 


hands the work may fall. The whole of the illustra- 
| tions have been drawn with the greatest care; and 
the body of the gymnast has been sustained in the 
required position, in this way facilitating the achieve- 
ment of the exercises, and also showing the exact 
method of accomplishing any particular feat. ‘lhe 
work will be published by the Messrs. Longman. 
PUNCTUATION OF THE BiBLE.—In his examination 
before the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, on the so-called Bible monopoly, Mr. Charles 
Knight, the eminent publisher, made the following 
interesting remarks on the punctuation of the modern 
editions of the Bible: “ The mode of punctuation in 
the modern editions of the Bible is very capricious, 
although [ believe, in very recent editions, there have 
been some advantageous changes; but in a Bible 
printed some twenty years ago I found, as I occa- 


is not consonant with our ordinary use of the colon in 
| modern works: take the Psalms, for example. 


indicates that pause which occurs when one part of a 
choir sings one half of a verse and the other sings the 
other half. In the Bible, which contains a later 
translation of the Psalms than the earlier one adopted 
by Cranmer (which later translation most people, I 
believe, hold not to be so govd), there used to be 
exactly the same principle of using the colon. The 
modern use of the colon is to cut off one member of a 
sentence from another; it is a pause, the next greatest 
pause to a period. Now, in the 34th Psalm, as 


and were lightened:’ Then there is a colon, marking 


were not ashamed.’ That arises from following the 


might be sung. I consider that tne colon is wrong | 
there; but I dare say that, as there have been | 


sionally do now, that the colon is used in a way which | 


a great pause; and then it proceeds, ‘and their faces | 


contrary, prices have remained generally firm, and 
one or two makers have further advanced. Country 
trade has been similarly affected by the events of the 
month. Export trade continues to show considerable 
depression, the returns for April being less than the 
corresponding month of last year.” 

STATISTICS OF STATIONERY AND PRINTED Books. 
—The following is from the official returns of the 
Board of Trade: 


Month 

















: Increase Decrease 
ending A pril 30. upon upon 
Stationery Exported. previous /previous 
1859, 1860. year. year. 
ees ' |} £ & | * 
British East Indies ... 11,460 3,905 
a | 28,386 ‘ oe 
Other Countries ...... 34,261 -. =| 1,494 
oo 74,107 150 
18 
| Printed Books .........| 41,891 37,194 4,697 


of the subject are illustrated by various diagrams, | 


| &e. 


We | 
know perfectly well that in the Prayer-book the colon | 


printed in the Bible, I tind, ‘ Tuey looked unto Hin, | 


punctuation in the Prayer-book in those Psalms which | 


The book trade evinces unmistakeable signs of 
the suspense operating upon it, the returns 
showing the serious diminution in amount of nearly 
five thousand pounds upon the same period of last 
year, a feature unprecedented in the progress of 
the trade, we might almost say, for years past. 

Tue Cuurcu or ENGLAND BooK-HAWKING 
Union.—The annual meeting of this most useful 
association was held on Wednesday, at Willis’s 
Rooms, the Earl of Carnarvon in thechair. Among 
others present were the Bishop of Lichfield, the 
Bishop of Rochester, the Bishop of Chichester, Sir J. 
Coleridge, Mr Slaney, M.P., Archdeacon Bickersteth, 
The Chairman, in addressing the meeting in 
reference to the formation of the association and the 
importance of the object it had in view, referred to 
some objections that had been made against its oper- 
ations. It had been said that the association was 
engaged in promoting an ill-regulated philanthropy 
by supplying books of a particular class, to the 
injury of or interference with the bookselling and 
publishing trade. This, if true, was a grave objec- 
tion, but on examination it would be found to have 
no ground. Many publishers and booksellers had 
countenanced the movement and supplied books at 
the trade price. Again, it was stated that the move- 
ment interfered with the legitimate supply and 
demand of the trade. If the operations of the asso- 
ciation were confined to towns there might be some 
grounds in this objection, but his lordship believed 
that in the country districts the case was quite 
different. If it was assumed that it was necessary 
to keep up the little education received by the 
labourers or the farm servants thus situated, it was 
necessary to bring the books within their reach. 
Again, it was urged that the practical support of the 
scheme was not derived from the latter class, but 
from the clergy and the country gentry. This 
statement was amply refuted by the statistics of the 
society, derived from the various diaries of the 
hawkers. In one district it was thus shown that 
1800 labourers had been supplied with books, while 
only 139 country gentlemen had countenanced the 
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movement in this way with their patronage. Other 
districts showed the same facts, and as a general 
rule the amount of sales increased as the price of the 
class of books decreased. His lordship concluded by 
referring to the complete agency the association had 
to contend against in the polluting and demoralising 
influence of the books supplied in the country dis- 
tricts by vendors of small wares and pedlars. The 
report intimated that the Union now consisted of 57 
local associations, varying in regard to their sphere 
of operation from two or three rural deaneries, worked 
by a single agent, to the whole of a large county such 
as Norfolk, with several hawkers. During the past 
year 10 new associations had been formed. The 
number of hawkers employed by the Union now 
exceeded 70. The report of sales had only beeu re- 
ceived from 24 local societies, which had been at 
work throughout the whole year, and which 
gave an average of 2311, which, if taken as 
the average of all the societies, made the cir- 
culation of the year amount to 12,0001. The ex- 
tracts from local reports contained many features of 
interest. In West Berks the sales had considerably 
increased during the year, and out of nearly 4000 
publications only 34 were books at 2s. 6d. and up- 
wards. In Derbyshire the amount of sales since the 
society commenced its operations, a period of little 
more than two years, reached to 900/. Other county 
reports showed equal symptoms of progress. It was 
stated that the central depot in Paternoster-row was 
becoming of greater service. 
ending March 31 the amount of orders received at 
publishers’ prices amounted to 2800/. The committee, 
in stating that the work was not self-supporting, ex- 
pressed their belief that there were few benevolent 
associations through which so much good was effected 
at a less expense. The income of the association for 
the year amounted to 3791, and the expenditure to 
249/., leaving a balance of 130. 
Lichfield moved the adoption of the report, and paid 
a high tribute to the valuable agency of the associa- 
tion, and warmly commended it to the support of the 
meeting. The resolution was seconded by Sir John 
Coleridge, and carried unanimously. Mr. Baxter 
moved a formal resolution regarding a change in one 
of the rules of the association, which was seconded by 
the Bishop of Rochester, and carried unanimously. 
Mr. Slaney, M.P., moved the thanks of the meeting 
1o the chairman, which was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 

Books or THE WEEK.—Among the books of the 
week actually published, we note the following: 

By Messrs. Bell and Daldy.—Mr. C. J. D. Ingle- 
dew’s Ballads and Songs of Yorkshire. 

By Messrs. W. Blackwood and Sons.—Mr. R. H. 
Patterson’s New Revolution; or, the Napoleonic 
Policy. 

By Mr. James Blackwood.—The Life and Travels of 
Alexander von Humboldt. 

By Messrs. Bradbury and Evans.—The Octavo Na- 
ture-printed British Ferns, Vol. IT. 

By Mr. John Churchill.—Kiwisch on Diseases of 
the Ovaries. 

By Mr, James Duffy, Dublin.—Mr. Martin Ha- 
verty’s History of Ireland, Ancient and Modern. 

By Messrs. R. Griffin and Co.—Dr. Lorimer’s Scot- 
tish Reformation: a Historical Sketch. 

By Messrs. Hurst and Blackett.—Captain Lascelles 
Wraxall’s Only a Woman. 

By Messrs. Judd and Glass.—The Congregational 
Pulpit, conducted by the Rev. T. G. Horton. Vol. IX. 

By the Messrs. Longman. — Evenings on the 
Thames; or, Serene Hours and what they Require; 
The Repressor of Overmuch Blaming of the Clergy, 
by Reginald Pecock, D.D. (published under the 
direction of the Master of the Rolls); Sir Lawrence 
Peel’s Sketch of the Life and Character of Sir Robert 
Peel; and Mr. Edward Walford’s Uandybook of the 
Civil Service. 

By Messrs. Sampson Low and Son.—Sermons, by 
J. A. Alexander, D.D.; Forty Years’ Familiar Letters 
of J. W. Alexander, D.D.; The Professor at the 
Breakfast Table, by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

By Messrs. Nisbet and Co.—Conference on Missions 
held in 1860 at Liverpool, edited by the Secretaries 
to the Conference; The Rev. William Graham’s 
Commentary on the Epistle to Titus. 

_ By Messrs. Seeleyand Co.—England’s Daybreak : 
ry meen rd ys Reformation, by the author of 
‘‘Come to the Supper,” with preface by the Rev. 
C. H. Bickersteth.” . es 

By Messrs, Routledge and Co.—Ovingdon Grange: 
a Tale of the South Downs, by William Harrison 
Ainsworth, illustrated by Hablot K. Browne; The 
Gentleman’s Letter-Writer (Routledge’s Household 
Manuals, Vol. III.) 

By Messrs. Saunders, Otley, and Co.—The Nevilles 
of Garretstown : a Tale of 1760. 

By Messrs, Ward and Lock.—The Life and Career 
of Garibaldi. 

Among new editions we note: Maria Louisa 
Charleworth’s Ministry of Life (Seeley and Co.) ; 
Complete System of Domestic Cookery (W. Tegg); 
The Four Sisters, by the author of “ Harry and his 
Homes ” (Routledge and Co.); The Daughter of 
Night, by T. W. Fullom—Parlour Library, Vol. 214 
(C. H. Clarke); Dr. Lankester’s Half-Hours with 
the Microscope (Hardwicke); Lavater’s Essays on 





| nothing to report. 


| 
{ 


| to compose a life of General Franklin Pierce, then 


| single candidate, bas brought out a volume of collec- 


| 


| 


During the six months | 


| thirty persons whose names have been mentioned in 
| connection with the highest office in the notion, and, 


The Bishop of | 


| cross between a New York “rowdy” and our own 


| But rub out Leaves of Grass—456 pages, electrotyped, 





| books in press of a very attractive character, among 


| quarters of them, within a year after their deaths, will 


Physiognomy (W. Tegg); Mungo Park’s Travels in 
Africa (A. and C. Black); Pre-Adamite Man 
(Saunders, Otley, and Co.) 





AMERICA.—Tne American Book TRADE. 
—Owing to the excitement caused by the preparations 
for the Presidential election, the American * trade’’ is 
extremely languid, and we have this week almost 


SHELDON AND Company, OF New York, have 
issued their spring circular, announcing many new 


which will be a Life of George Washington, by Hon. 
Edward Everett, in one volume. The brevity and 
comprehensiveness of such a work will place it 
within the reading scope of every one. Carlyle’s “ Life 
of Schiller” is also announced among the number. 
Every CANDIDATE, ACTUAL CR POSSIBLE, FOR 
THe Presmency, has his biographers in the 
field, and it will be remembered that some years 
ago even Mr. Nathaniel Hawthorne did not scruple 


a candidate for the Presidency, and was rewarded for 
his biographical zeal by the consulship at Liverpool. 
One ingenious gentleman, a Mr, John Savage, instead 
of concentrating his efforts in the biography of a 


tive biography, entitled “ Our Living Representative 
Men. From Official and Original Sources” (Phila- 
delphia, Childs and Peterson ; Boston, A. K. Loring), 
the ‘‘ Representative Men” being the gentlemen who 
have been prominently suggested for the Presidential 
succession in 1861; and the work containing bio- 
graphical notices of them. It must be a comfort to 
the Americans to think that there are no less than 


of course, in the world; nor is their satisfaction to 
be alloyed by the further consideration that three- 


be as entirely forgotten as their grandmothers. The 
list begins with Governor Banks and ends with 
General Wool. Mr. Savage has collected with com- 
mendable industry the prominent facts in the public 
lives of these possible Presidents, and made a con- 
venient and useful book of reference for all whom it 
may concern, 

THe “New porr” of the United States is a 
certain Walt Whitman, whose “ Leaves of Grass’’ 
we Fave more than once alluded to. A new and 
augmented edition of his “‘ poems” has appeared, and 
the following ingenious puff of it appears in the 
American papers. ‘Ihe metre is precisely that of the 
“Leaves of Grass,” and the sense is rather superior 
to that of Mr. Whitman himself, who appears to be a 


unapproachable Martin Farquhar Tupper: 

Look here, Walt Whitman, what made Pps write this 
book, these Leaves of Grass, full of good thoughts, bad 
thoughts, naughty thoughts, noble thoughts ; 

Ideas politic, impolitic, incomprehensible, insane, inex- 
pressive, impure, invigorating, infuscatable, and in- 
foliate ? 

Did you do it to make pennies, dimes, dollars, eagles, 
spondules, rhino, 

That Walt Whitman—human Walt—might row, ride, 
riot, regale, recuperate, refocilate, 

At Hull, Hingham, Nahant, Newport, Rye, Niagara, 
Shirley, Long Island, Cohasset, Bergen Point, Cape 
May, or the Mountains called White ? 

Perhaps you did, but then again —— you didn’t, for 
the didn’t is resumptive in this world. 

And you are anti-resumptive, reticular, responsive, and 
restringent. 

— made a book, it can’t be rubbed out, for it is a 
act. 

Rub out the stars, Declaration of Independence, habeas 
corpus, magna charta, squattersovereignty, little Giant, 
old Abe. 

Rub out sun, moon, clouds, streams, Board of Aldermen, 
Japanese Embassy, lapstreak, shell, canoe, 

Rub out Boston Common, Battery, Girard College, Old 
Man of the Mountain, Franklin-street, horse railroads, 
Baltimore Convention, 


beautiful print, fine type, elegant binding, seemly, comely, 

white paper—published by Thayer and Eldridge—it can- 

not be did. 

Ticknor, Fieups, AND Co. oF Bostox.—From a 
series of sketches in the Boston (U. S.) Saturday 
Evening Gazette, of eminent American bookselling 
and publishing firms, we condense the following ac- 
count of the firm of Messrs. Ticknor and Fields. It 
is one of the greatest of American publishing houses, 
and is distinguished not only by its commercial suc- 
cess, but by its honourable mode of dealing with 
English authors. In every case, we believe, when 
the work of a living English author is reprinted by 
Messrs, Ticknor, Fields, and Co., they make him a 
pecuniary allowance, which, in the present unhappy 
condition of the International Copyright question, is 
an act of spontaneous liberality. In several cases, we 
have heard, of their remittances to English authors 
whose claim upon them was simply moral and not legal, 
their liberality has verged upon generosity. After 
a residence of some duration in this country, during 
which he has cemented his acquaintance with the 
most prominent English authors, Mr. Fields, of this 
respected and respectable firm, lately sailed for the 


—————=z 
most ancient buildings in the city—an edifice which 
is still preserved on account of its antiquity, as being 
one of the ties which connect the present with the past, 
The tirm-prefer to preserve this landmark of old colo- 
nial times, rather than demolish and build anew, as 
they are a hundred times able todo. In the year 
1711, a century and a half ago, a devastating confla- 
gration swept along the West side of Wasbington- 
street, from Cornhill to School, and in the suc. 
ceeding year this building was erected. During an 
entire generation Mr. ‘Ticknor and his partuers have 
occupied it as successors of Carter and Hendee, book- 
sellers, who gave up business in 1833—and in the 
earlier part of this century it was occupied as an 
apothecary store. But what its original use was does 
not appear. From it have been issued some of the 
finest works ever printed in America, and the pro- 
bability is that many more will follow, for Ticknor 
and Fields are still in the full tide of successful busi- 
ness. Some of the works which they have published 
have met with immense sales; for instance, the 
Household Edition of Waverley Novels, complete in 
fifty volumes, which has reached the sale of 250,000 
in three years. Their beautiful library books, in blue 
and gold, uniform, including Longfellow, Tennyson, 
Whittier, Massey, Meredith, Hart, and other writers’ 
poetical works, and Mrs. Jameson’s works, in all 
twenty volumes, have also proved great favourites; 
of Tennyson's poetical works, in this blue and gold edi- 
tion, no less than 23,000 have been sold in a little over 
three years. Other very successful books have been 
Mrs. Mowatt’s ‘ Autobiograpby of an Actress,’ which 
has reached a large sale; ‘Tom Brown at Rugby, 
which has reached no less than twelve editions; and 
Capt. Mayne Reid’s Books of Adventure for Boys, 
one of which has been given to the public by Ticknor 
and Fields every year for nine successive years, 
‘Self-Help,’ by Mr. Smiles, the biographer of 
Stephenson, should be in the hands of every person, 
and particularly of the young; and the estimation in 
which it is held may be judged from the fact of the 
State Legislature of Ohio having ordered fifteen hun- 
dred copies for gratuitous distribution to every library 
and town‘in that State. Capt. M‘Clintock’s Narrative 
of Search for Sir John Franklin, illustrated, has also sold 
well, reaching 13,000 copies in a comparatively short 
time. Ticknor aud Fields’ catalogue of their own 
publications makes a pamphlet of nearly seventy 
pages, including many hundred works, in many de- 
partments of literature. ‘heir edition of Dickens's 
works that author acknowledges to be the best which 
has been published. De Quincy’s works make twenty- 
one volumes, and it is due to Mr. Fields, of this tirm, 
to say that he was the first to collect into volumes 
the miscellaneous essays of this writer, and that the 
American edition formed the basis of their republica- 
tion abroad. ‘The firm have, in fact, rendered invalu- 
able services to literature by their sagacity and enter- 
prise, as in their catalogue we fiud the works of 
Longfellow, Holmes, Baker, Brontes, Mrs. Howe, 
Lowell, Lunt, Parsons, Percival, Saxe, Stoddard, 
Bayard Taylor, Tuckerman, Whittier, and other 
American poets. Uf American prose writers, R. H. 
Dana, jun., Fanny Forrester, Rev. Henry Giles, Grace 
Greenwood, Hawthorne, Hillard, Mrs. Lee, Mann, 
and Whipple. Of foreign poets, Bailey, Browniug, 
Barry Cornwall, Mackay, Massey, Motherwell, Alex- 
ander Smith, and Tennyson. Of foreign prose writers, 
Mrs. Crossland, Howitt, Hughes, Mrs. Jamison, 
Jerrold, Kingsley, Miss Mitford, Reid, Reade, Robert- 
son, and others; besides standard illustrated works 
by other writers in great variety. ‘heir illustrated 
editions of some of these authors are exceedingly beau- 
tiful. That readable and eminently successful Ameri- 
can magazine, the Atlantic Monthly, too, is the property 
of this tirm, and not only maintains, but even gains 
upon the high reputation which its original founders 
gave to it.” 


FRANCE.—A careful “Study” on a once 
noted religious innovator, the founder of the Mora- 
vian communities, is the two volume work, ‘* Count 
Zinzendorf,” by M. Féiix Bovet, just published at 
Paris. 

Lives oF GARIBALDI are of course rife in Paris; 
and, with an eye tothe Neapolitan complication, one 
ingenious literary gentleman has even brought out a 
biography of Massaniello. 

Tue Memoirs or Lorenzo p’Aponte, the 
Venetian poet and collaborateur of Mozart, are about 
to be published in Paris by Pagnerre, translated by 
M. C. Dareste from the Italian. Lamartine furnishes 
a prefatory letter. 

MicHeEL Livy publishes the first series of a French 
translation of the works of Lord Macaulay, executed 
(“with the authorisation of the author”) by M. 
Guillaume Guizot, a son of the Guizot, and himself a 
litterateur of some note. 

A TRIAL BEFORE THE CIVIL TRIBUNAL OF 
Paris is reported in the Gazette des Tribunaux, the 
folios of Thomas Aquinas being the corpus delictt. 
That Aristotle of scholastic philosophy has had his 
* Summa” translated into Arabic and Greek by con- 
temporary admirers; but, though he wrote it in 1264, 
no French version was made until 1851, by Abbé 








United States. ‘To return, however, to the Bos- 
ton Saturday vening Gazette. ‘Messrs. Tick- 
nor and Fields, 135, Washington-street,” says our 
Transatlantic contemporary, ‘‘occupy one of the 


Drioux, who spent 15 years on the task. His pub- 
lisher recently brought an action for copyright 
against another translator in 1854, one Lochat; but 
the plaintiff was nonsuited with costs. 
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June 16, 1860.] THE CRITIC. 757 
— FreEe-TRADERS, long so unpopular An Order has been made, vesting in the Provisional | CONFERENCE on Missions held in 1860 at Liverpool; including 
THE LITERARY i B ag 8 the Papers read. the Conclusions reached, and a comprehen- 


Assignee the estates and effects of the following per- 
vigorously since the promulgation of the Commer- | son, on his own petition: Alfred Lockyer, Taunton, 
cial Treaty. ‘ The Benetits of Free Trade proved Somersetshire, journeyman printer. 
by a reductio ad absurdum” is the title of a Less ERLE S 


| 
little pamphlet just published, from the pen of COMING SALES BY AUCTION. 


in France, are making their voices be heard again 


ae ye (the author of the ‘‘ Memoirs of | [Auctioneers wishing to have their coming sales noted in 
oi ” hich an abridged English version this column will oblige by forwarding early intimations 
King Josepb, of w 5 8 and early copies of catalogues. } 

was published by Mr. Murray) has brought out the 
tenth and last volume of his chaotic but valuable 
‘ Memoirs of Prince Eugene,” the son of Josephine, 
and Viceroy of Italy under the first Napoleon. 

AN ANGRY FRENCH GENTLEMAN, of the name of 
Billot, has addressed a letter of remonstrance to the 
Member for Bridgewater, who took so decided a part 
in opposing the annexation of Savoy and Nice. M. 
Billot seems, however, to be ignorant of the precise 
status of the author of “ Edthen,” whom he styles in 
his title-page ‘* Sir Kinglake!” 

TUE NUMBER AND SUCCESS OF FRENCIE TRANSLA- 
TIons OF DANTE is a gocd sign of the intellectual 
times across the channel. Our lively neighbours 
must be growing more serious when they listen so 
willingly to the utterances of the sad Florentine. 
Charpentier has added to the cheap Bibliotheque 
which bears his name M. Brizeux’s well-known 
prose translation of the “ Divina Commedia,” with 
the version of the ‘ Vita Nuova” by the distinguished 
art-critic, M. Délécluze. The new editions of both 
translations are well annotated, &c., by M. C. Labitte, 
of the College of France. 


By MESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, at No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 
on Monday, the 18th of June, and following day, at 
one o'clock, an assemblage of choice books and illu- 
minated Italian manuscripts, the property of a col- 
lector leaving England. 

By THE SAME, on Wednesday, June 20, and fol- 
lowing day, at one o'clock, a collection of books and | 
manuscripts. 

By THE SAME, on Friday, June: 22, and following | 
day, at one o'clock precisely, a stlect portion of the | 
library of a gentleman leaving London. | 

| 
| 


By MESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, at 47, 
Leicester-square, on Wednesday, June 20, and three 
following days, the library of the late Thomas | 
Turner, Esq., of Gloucester. 

3v MESSRS. SOUTHGATE and BARRETT at 
22, Fleet-street, on Monday, June 18, and four fol- 
lowing days, a collection of books. 


REPORT OF SALES BY AUCTION. | 
aonine | 
By MESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, at 47, | 
Leicester-square, on Tuesday June 12th, and follow- | 
ing days, a large collection of books, in theological | 
and miscellaneous literature, containing, among | 
others, numerous works on Roman Catholic theology 

and controversy, and a copy of the second folio | 





GERMANY.—Levz’s exhaustive and prac- 
tical ** Beethoven, an Art-Study,” published at 
Hamburg, is reaching a second edition. 

THE PUBLICATION of a collective edition of the 
works of the great Kepler is in progress at Frankfort- 
on-the- Maine. 

ArnoLtp RuGe, the well-known politician and 
author, has completed his authorised translation, 
published at Leipsig, of Mr. Buckle’s History of 
Civilisation. 

A HemerserG publisher has issued two friendly 
funeral discourses delivered over the grave of Pro- 
fessor Umbreit, the author of an excellent and origi- | assisted by Prof. Craik, C. Mécfarlane, &c., illus- | 
nal version of the Book of Job, the merits of which | trated with about 2000 woodcuts, and a series of 
have been recognised in this country. | engraved portraits, original impressions, 8 vols. 

Uxper the auspices of the Royal Stenographic | jmpl. 8vo. 1849. 32. 9s. 

Institute of Dresden, Dr. Julius Zeibig has com-| Salmon (Nich.) Antiquities of Surrev, illustrated 
menced the publication of a careful and erudite work | with numerous portraits and views. Printed for the 
on the “History and Literature of Short-hand | author. 1736. 22. 11s. 

Writing.” . Roman Catholic Controversy. A very extensive 
_AN ENTERPRISING ELBERFELD PUBLISHER issues | and exceedingly curious and rare collection of Tracts, | 
simultaneously a German translation of an open-air | relating to the Controversy between Protestants and | 
discourse bv Mr. Spurgeon (on Matthew viii., 11-12), | Catholics, by the most “eminent Yivines of the | 
and one of Lord Shaftesbury’s speech in the House of | Seventeenth Century, in 19 vols. 1685 88. 32. 13s. Gd. 
Peers in defence of the occasional conversion of | Rickman (John) Life of Thomas Telford, Civil 
theatres into places of public worship. | Engineer, with atlas of eighty-three folio plates, 

We are glad to find asound article on the copy- | illustrative of his professional labours, 2 vols. 1838. | 
right question in the able German Quarterly Review, | 37, 18s. | 
the Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift, published at Stutt- | Rushworth (John) Historicai Collections on State, | 
gardt by the eminent house of Cotta. The reviewer's | Law, and Parliamentary Affairs. 1618-8; Trial of | 
sentiments are much more consonant with justice than | Earl of Strafford, three portraits wabting, 8 vols. 
those recently broached by the German booksellers in | 14659-1700. 20. 16s. 
conclave at Leipsig. Pictorial History of England, continved to the 

es reign of George JII., by Craik and Mactarlane, 10 

vols. Charles Knight, 1841-4. 37. 7s. 

_TOGES WABTED TO PURCHASE. Nichols (John) Progresses and Public Processions 

insertion in this departinent of THE BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD | of Queen Flizabeth, with historical notes, 3 vols. | 

will please to add their full name and address.) 1823. 30. 15s. | 

a Herbert and Ames, Typographical Antiquities, 

By Joun CAMDEN Horrev, 151, Piccadilly. with Memoirs of our Ancient Printers, 3 vols, 1783- 
Any books relating to America, printed before 1790. | 90. 21. 6s. 

Oud Jest Books; collections of Anecdotes, Epitaphs, | Dodd (Chas.) Church History of England, chiefly 

Witticisms, &e. | with regard to Catholicks, 1500-1688, 3 vols. Burus- 
Musarum Deliciz, 1656.—Wit Restored, 1658.—Wit’s | sels, 1737-89-42. 31. 18s. 

Recreations. 2 yols. er. 8vo. Longman, 1817. Holbein’s Portraits of Illustrious Personages of tive 
Tredgold on the Steam Engine. 4to. 1848-52. | Court of Henry VIII.. with Memoirs by Edm, Lodge. 

Parts 17 and 18. Weale. | 1828. 22. 16s. 

Bridges in Theory and Practice. Parts 11 and 12 

(Vol. 2, all after page 160, text). Weale. 


Mr. Stainton, Bookseller, Lincoln. 
The Virginians. Parts 16 to end. 
Davenport Dunn. Parts 20 to end. 
Illustrated News. 1851 to 1860. 


(1632) of Shakespeare, with the manuscript correc- 
tions and revisions of another “Old Corrector.” 
We give some of the lots dissosed of during the 
first three days’ sale, with the prices which they 
brought. 

Pictorial History of England, by Charles Knight, | 











| BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


ArInsworTu—Ovingdean Grange: a Tale of the South Downs. 
By Wm. Harrison Ainsworth. Illustrated by Hablot K. 
Browne. 8vocl 5s. Routledge and Co 

ALEXANDER—Sermons by Joseph Addison Alexander, D.D. 
2volscr8vocl (New York) 8S. Low and Co 

ALEXANDER—Forty Years’ Familiar Letters of James W. 
Alexander, D.D., constituting with the Notes a Memoir of 
his Life. Edited by the surviving correspondent, John 
Hall, D.D. 2 vols cr 8vo cl18s. (New York) 8. Low and 
Co 








TRADE CHANGES. 


[Publishers and Booksellers who have facts or announce- 
ments which they may wish to appear in this department 
of the BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD AND TRADE CIRCULAR will 

oblige us by forwarding them (if possible, not later than 


" 


wey to the office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 


BICKERSTETH—England’s Daybreak: Narratives of the Refor- 
mation during the Fourteenth and following Centuries. By 
the Author of * Come to the Supper.”” With preface by the 
Rev. E. H. Bickersteth. Fep 8vocl5s. Seeley and Co 

3LAGDEN—Simple Allegories and Sacred Thoughts. By the 
Rev. H. C. Blagden. 16mo swd 1s 6d, cloth 2s. (W. Parke, 
Wolverhampton) Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

CampLin—On Diabetes, and its Successful Treatment. By 
John M. Camplin. 2nd edit revised and enlarged. 12mo 
el 3s 6d. Churehill 

Cnri.pren’s (The) Picture Book of Quadrupeds and other 
Mammalia. Illustrated with sixty-one engravings by W. 
Harvey. Small 4to cl gilt 5s. 8. Low and Co 

CHILDREN’S (The) Picture Book of Birds. Illustrated with 
sixty engravings by W. Harvey. Small 4tocl gilt5s. 8. 
Low and Co 

CHARLESWoRTH—The Ministry of Life. 
Charlesworth, New edit, fep 8vo el 5s. 

Curisty's Minstrels’ New Songs. Edited by J. Wade. 
VIL. 4to swd 1s. Musical Bouquet Office 

CONGREGATIONAL Pulpit (The), containing Sermons from the 
Manuscripts of Nonconformist Ministers of the present day, 
&c. Conducted by the Key. T. G. Horton. Vol. 1X. Cr 8yvo 
cl 4s. Judd and Glass 





> Pantyersnips DissoLtveD.—W. Butcher, jun., 
R. E. Butcher, and G. H. Butcher, Norwich, paper- 
makers, 

J. Mayfield and J. R. Mayfield, Kingston-upon- 
Tull, paper-manufacturers. 

Bankeurrs,—J, W. Fergusson, Paternoster-row, 
and Middle Temple, bookseller, June 21, at half-past 
twelve, and July 25, at one, at theCourt, Basinghall- 
Street ; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall-street ; 
solicitor, Chidley, Basinghall-street. 

Ixsovvert Desror, who has obtained Interim 
Orders, to be heard at the Court House, Portugal- 
pron June 28.—Samuel Jackson, Cheapside, en- 

rer 


$y Maria Louisa 
Seeley and Co 
Book 








| LanKestkk—Haif-hours with the Microscope. 


sive Index. Edited by the Secretaries to the Conference. 
8vo cl 2s 6d. J. Nisbet and Co 

Domestic Cookery (A Complete System of), containing ap- 
proved directions for purchasing and preserving, also tru-s- 
 ¢ - carving, &c By a Lady. New edit, l2mo el 2s Gd. 

. Tees 

EVENINGS on the Thames; or, Serene Hours, and what they 
require. 2 vols fep 8vo cl 10s 6d. Longman and Co r 

Fixnney—Guide to the Saviour: or, the Secret cf a Holy Life. 
Hd the Rev. C. G. Finney. New edit, 18mo swd 62. W. 

egg 

Four Sisters (The): Patience, Humility, Hope, and Love. 
By the author of “ Harry and his Homes.” New edit. with 
illustrations, 12ino cl 3s 6¢. Routledge and Co 

Fui.tom—The Daughter of Nicht; or, a Poor Girl's Fortunes, 
By Ss. W. Fallom. New edit (Parlour Library, Vol. 214) 
fep 8vo bds 2s, C. H. Clarke 

GARIBALDI~—The Life and Carcer of Garibaldi, illustrated. 
8vo swd ls. Ward and Loe’ 

GENTLEMEN'S (The) Letter-Writer (Routledge’s Household 
Manuals, Vol. ITl.) 12mo el swd 64. G. Routledge and Co 
GranaM—A_ Practical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Epistle to Titus. By the Rev. William Graham. Fep 8vocl 

2s 6d. J. Nisbetand Co 

Gururift—A Brief but Bright Wilderness Journey : a Memoir 
of William Guthrie: to which is prefixed a Narrative of the 
Great Revival of 1859-60, in Montrose and Neighbourhood, 
and Ferryden, with illustrative cases. By Win. Mitchell. 
Post 8vo cl 2s 6d. (S. W. Walker, Montrose). J. Nisbet 
and Co 

HamuLeroN—A Spring Morning's Dream, 
quence, and “ Wide-awake.” By Joseph 
Post 8vo cl 6s 6d. W. Kent and Co 

Hanppook (The) of Book-keeping, by Single and Double 
Entry. Fep 8vo cl 1s; Practice Account-books fer ditto, 
single or double entry, 4to swd ls Gd each set. Cassell and 

o 

Haskoii.—Ranging Curves and Letting out Railway Works, 
with a complete set of pocket tables, &c. By W. Davis 
Haskoll. Post 8vo cl 1(s éd. W. Kent and Co 

Haverty—The History of Ireland, ancient and modern. 
By Martin Haverty. 8vo cll2s. (James Duffy, Dublin.) 
Lea 

HNo_mMeEs—The Professor at the Breakfast Table; with the 
Story of Iris. By Oliver Wendell Holines. Cr. 8vo cl 6s. 
(Boston, U.S.) 8S. Low and Co 

Howr—A Trip to Cuba. By Mrs, Julia Ward Howe, 
cl 5s. (Boston, U.S.) 8S. Low and Co 

Hvumpboitpt—The Life and Travels of Alexander von Hum- 
boldt: With an account of his discoveries, and notices of 
his scientific fellow-labourers and companions. Llnst. 12mo 
el 3s 6d. James Blackwood. 

HumBo_pt—The Life and Books of Alexander von Humboldt. 
With an introduction. By Bayard Taylor. Cr 8vo cl 8s 6d. 
(New York) 8. Low and Co 

INCE AND GILBERT—English History: With very copious 
notices of the customs, manners, dress, arts, commerce, 
&c. By Henry Ince and James Gilbert. Cr 8vocl 3s 6d, 
with maps 4s. W. Kent and Co 

INGLEDEW—The Ballads and Songs of Yorkshire, Transcribed 
from private MSS., rare broadsides, and scarce publications, 
with notes and glossary. By C. J. Davison Ingledew, M.A. 
Fep 8vo cl 6s. Bell and Daldy. 

KELLy—The Eternal Purpose of God in Christ Jesus our 
Lord: being the fourth series of lectures preached at the 
request of the Edinburgh Association for Promoting the 
Study of Prophecy. By the Kev. James Kelly. 4:h edit 
revised and enlarged, l2mocl J. Nisbet and Co 

Kiwiscii—Chapters on Diseases of the Ovaries. Translated by 
permission from Kiwisch's Clinical Lectures on the Special 
Pathology and Treatment of the Diseases of Woman ; with 
notes, and an appendix on the operation of ovarivtomy, by 
John Clay. Crsvoct. J. Churchill 





with Somnilo- 
Hainbleton. 


12mo 


By Edwin 
Lankester, M.D. Illustrated from nature by Tiffen West. 
2nd edit fep 8vo el 2s 6d plain, 4s coloured. Hardwicke 
JAVATER—Essays on Physiognomy, designed to promote the 
kuowledge and the love of mankind. By Jobn Caspar La- 
vater; tran-lated f.om the German by Thomas Holcroft. 
To which are added one bundred physiognomics! rules, and 
memoir of the life of the author. llth edit with up- 
a of 400 profiles and other engravings, 8vo cl lzs. 
V. Tegg 

Lormer—The Scottish Reformation: a historical sketch. By 
Peter Lorimer, D1). With 25 illu-trations by Birket Foster. 
Small svocl gt 10s Gd. “RK. Griffin and Co 

LusBock—On the Clearing of the London Bankers, 
John W. Lubbock. 8vo swd 6d. Goodall and Co 

Moore—The Octavo Nature-privted British Ferns. By Thos 
Moore. Nature-printed by Henry Bradbury. 2 vols. 
Vol. IL: Athyrium to Ophioglossuin. Genus 6 to19. S5vo 
cl 42s, Bradbury and Evans 

Mooxe’s Irish Melodies, Thirty-six of the best arranged as 

vocal duets by W. H. Montgomery. 4to cl 4s. dsusical 
Bouquet Oftice 

NEVILLES (The) of Garretstown: atale of 1760. 3 vols cr Svo 

s6d. Saunders, Otley, and Co 

w—The Be-t Things: a book for the young. By 

ard Newton. Feap 8vo cl 3s 6d. J. F. Shaw and Co 

— on the Book of Leviticus. Feap $vo cl 2s 6d. G Mor- 
rish 
Norton—Notes of Travel and Study 

“liot Norton. 12mocl5s. (Boston, U.S.) 
Patk—Travels in the Interior of Afric By Mungo lark. 
New edit, royal l6mo cl 5s. A. and C. Black, Edinburgh 

PaiterRsoN—The New Revolution ; or, the Napoleonic Policy 
in Europe. By R. H. Patterson. 8vo. cl 4s. W. Blackwood 
and Sons 

Prcovk—The Repressor of Overmuch Blaming of the Clergy. 

ky leginald Pecock, D.D. Edited by Churchill babiugton 
(Pubsished under the direction of the Master of the Rulls). 
2 vols royal 8vo half bd 17s. Longman and Co 

PreL—A Sketch of the Life and Character of Sir Robt. Peel. 

sy Sir Laurence Peel. Post 8vo cl 8s 6d. Loneman and Co 

Picture (A) Book of Merry Tales. With torty illustrations 

by Weh.wert. Rovallémocl5s. Bosworth and Harrison 

Poems by “Linus. Fep8vo cl 5s 6d. E. 'T. Whitileld 
Pre-ADAMTE Man; or, The Story of Our Old Planet and its 

Inhabitants, told by Scripture and Science. 2ud edit 8vo cl 
les 6¢. Szunders, Otley, znd Co 

RavVeNsuaw--A New List 0. the Flowering Plants and Ferns 

in the County of Devon. By Thos. F. Raveushaw. Cr 8vo 
cl 4s 6d. Besworth and Tarrison 
Saxe—The Mcney-King. and other Poems. By John G. Saxe. 
I2zmo cl 5s. (Boston, U.S.) S. Low and Co 

SmiTtn—Rills tron the Rock of Ages. By James Smith, of 
Cheltenham. $2mo cl gilt 1s 6¢ (Milner and Sowerby, 
Halifax) Simpkin, Marsha?l. and Co 

TatTeE—Practical Geometry, designed for"the use of schools 
and adult classes, artists, arjisans, and students of architec- 
turc, &c. By Thos. Tate (G.eig’s School Series). 18mo swd 
ls. Lorgman and Co 

THORNTHW AITE—A Guide to PLotography; including also the 
calotype, waxed paper, Futheyill's, and oxymel processes, 

printing positives on paper, and the method of taking stereo- 
scopic pictures, &e. &e. By W. H. Thornthwaite. 17th 
edit. illustrated. Ci 8vo swd ls. Simpkin, Marshall, aud 


— 





By Sir 






in Italy. By Chas. 
3.) |S. Low and Co 








Co 

Wa.rorp—The Handybook of the Civil Service. By Edward 
Walford. Fep 8vo cl 4s 6d. Loa gman and Co 

Worsotst—Helen Bury; or, the Errors of my Earlv Life. By 
Emina Jane Worbeise (Run and Read Library, Vol. LXL.) 
Fep Svo bds Is. 6d. Sinypkin, Marshall, and Co 

WraxatL—Only a Woman: a story in neutral tint. 
Lascelles Wraxall, 3 vols. post vo cl 3s 6, 
Llackett., 


By Capt. 
Hurst and 
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With a fac-simile Autograph and Biographical Sketch, A 
copy sent in return for seven stamps. 
PORTRAITS ALREADY PUBLISHED IN 
THE GALLERY ARE 
, WILKTE COLLINS, in the Critic of June 5, No. 415 
No. 2, JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, July 3, No. 417. 


IN 
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No. 3, RIGHT HON. W. GLADSTONE, August 7, No, 422. 
No. 4, CHARLES DICKENS, September 4, No. 426. 

No. 5, JAMES HANNAY, October 2, No. 420. 

No. 6, CHARLES MACKAY, November 6, No. 435. 

No. 7, WILLIAM HUNT, December 11, No. 440. 
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No. 9, JUDGE HALIBURTON, February 5, No. 448. 

No. 10, LORD BROUGHAM, March 5, No, 452. 

No. 11, GEORGE GROTE, April 2, No. 456. 

No. 12, THOMAS CARLYLE, May 7, No. 461. 

No. 18, BARON VON HUMBOLDT, May 21, No. 463. 

No. 14, EARL STANHOPE, June 4, No. 465. 
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No. 16 . HOWARDP RUSSELL, August 6, No. 474. 
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No. 18, PROFESSOR FARADAY, October 8, No. 483. 

No. 19, JAMES ROBINSON PL ANCHE, November 5, No. 487 
No. 20, The late JOHN MURRAY, January 7, 1860, No. 496. 
No. 21, ALEXANDRE DUMAS, February 4, No. 590 


. 22, THOMAS NORTON LONGMAN, April 7, No. 509. 
wrtraits of Sir E. B. LYTTON, and others, will follow, 
n Photographs by Mr. MAYALL, Messrs. MAULL and Pory- 

SLANK, Mr. CLarkineroy, Mr. HERBERT WaTKINs, and other 
eminent phot phic artists. 

Ea t is acc anied by a fac-simile Autograph and 
Biographical Sketch. 
The } A raits may also be obtained in the Monthly Parts 

! Tic, from July Ist, 1858. 

Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MPHE CALE of CHARGES for 


~ ADVERTISEMENTS in the CRITIC is as follows: 











£2e¢4 
Four Lines, or Thirty Words ........ screens @ FS 6 
Each additional Line (about Ten Words) 006 
Half Column 110 0 
Whole Column 210 0 


T E POST’ r, ~ ASSURANCE i “DIs- 
COUNT BANK.—FIVE PER CENT. on sums for fixed 
periods or at seven days’ notice, or oe _ r Cent. at Call. 
G. L +4 « Manage. 
5, Cannon-street w M E. 


GLEN TFIELD PATENT ST ARCH, 
"SED IN THE ROYAL L AU NDRY. 
iia NCED BY HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH! SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 





Offices, 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—METALLIC PEN 
MAKER TO THE QUEEN (by Royal Command), 


FOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 


e to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institu- 
tions, and the public generally that, by a novel application of 
his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens and in ac- 
cordance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has intry- 
duced a new series of his useful productions, which for 
excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, 
cheapness in price, he believes will ensure universal appre ha- 
bation, and defy competition. Each Pen bears the impress 
of his name as a guarantee of quality: and they are 
put up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
each, with lab2l outside, and the fac-simile of his aigna- 
ture. 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL AND 
PUBLIC PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, 
being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine. medium, 
and broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing 
tanght in Schools.—Sold Retail by all Stationurs, Book- 
sellers, and other respectable Dealers in Steel Pens.— 
Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the 
Works, Graham-street: 96, New-street, Birmirgham; No, 
Hy don -street, New York and at 37, Gracee'yurch-street, 
andor 











JERRY and CO.’S INDELIBLE ) MARK- 
ING INK requires no preperation, is warranted not to 
run or burn the linen, and will retain a good solour. 6d. and 


Is. per bottle. Sold everywhere. 
O SCHOOLMASTERS.—PERRY and 
CO.S UNIVERSAL SCHOOL PEN, for large, round, 
and sm “4 hand. 1s, per gross. Sold by all stationers. W hole- 
-— mae » Red Lion-square; and 3, Cheapside, London ; also 
B irmingham. 


at 36, L anes aster-street, 
OR FAMILY ARMS, send Name and | 
County to the London and Middlesex Heraldic Oftice. 
Sketch, 2s. 6¢.; in colour, 5: Crests engraved cn rings or 
seals. 8s. ; 01 am 7s. Arms, crest, and motto on sea 1, 25s.; on 
book-plate, lever-press and crest die, 16s. 6d. 
mental besenen diploma, stare, and card plates, in 
wvaland modern styles. Ilbustrated Price List post-free. 


OLID GOLD, 18 carat, Hall-Marked 
kJ Bloodstone RING, engraved crest, 2 guineas. Seals. Desk 
Seals, and lencil Cases, 4 great variety.—T. MORING. 25, 
King William-street, City, and 44, High Holbo mm, London. 












| 


contains a | 








| Piles, Fistula. and Cancerous Humours, 


| 


| CLEANED, 





[DIA aa BRITIS H SHAW LS, | 


DRESSES, and CLOAKS of every dese vietion | 
and the Colours preserved, slack dyed for 
Mourning every Wednesday, and finishedin afew days. Bed 
Furniture and Riggs room suites, of all sorts, cleaned, 
dyed, and finished. Kid Gloves, Silk and Satin Waistcoats, 
cleaned, by S =L OSMOND and Co., 8, Ivy-lane, tee. 
gate-street, London. 





QTR’ IS, unequalled for quality ¢ and a accuracy 
w 





of fit Sizes or measnres’ re: gisterec T for future orders 
and FAMDLY HOSIERY, in Stockings, Socks, Vests, and 
Drawers, of the best deseription and newest stvles in every 





| material for the season.—POPE and PLANTE, 4, Waterloo- | 


me | Gy IVEN 
| 


S.W. 


—WHERE | 


place, Pall-mall, London, 


URNITURE 


BUY, 


to 








WHAT to BUY.—P. and S. BEYFUS are selling the 
i z-room SU te. the § Drawing-room snite, the 267. 
e: Bachelors’ Bec lroom, 77; and Servants’, 47. 





ui 
Illustrated cat of Bene grat d free by post. Goods cor- 
riage paid to anv part of the ki gdom.,—P. and 8S. BEYFUS, 
91, 93, and § 95, City-road , London. 





ANDSOME BRASS and IRON BED- 

STEADS.—NEAL and SON'S Show-rooms contain a 
large assortment of brass bedstea suitable both for home 
use and tropical climates ; ne jron 
brass mountings and eles: } H 
for servants; every description of wood bedstead that is 
mi anufactured, in mahoreny, birch, walnut-tree wood, 
de al and japanned, al fitted with bedding and furniture co: n- 
as well as every description of bedroom furniture. 


















rAXO 


| vl plete 

HEM! and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
| CAF ALOG UE, « 1¢ desiens and prices of 100 
} : i) a of 150 different articles of bedroom fur- 
} niture, se ont free by nost.—HEAL and SON, Bedstead, Bed- 

} ding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham- 
} court-road, W. 

} - » 
| PERSONS FURNISHING. — The | 
| 


extensive STOCK of 
ae Bedsteads, 


~.. convent 


and 
Tpholstery 
Damasks, 


CARB INET | 















ranged fo “inspecti ion, will be found in the immense 
furniture galleries and sbow-rooms of Messrs. DRUCE and 
Co., Nos. 58, 68, and 69 Baker-street. The price is marked on 
every article in plain ficures, that p. may make th 





estimates, as importunity to p ure ‘chasers is not allowed. F 
article being manufactured by fi rate wor kmen, of the » be ost 
seasoned materials, a twelvemonth’s warranty is given. Pur- 
chasers are invited to visit this eueltihanent before deciding 
elsewhere, N.1. Tron baristeads, 8s. 67. each; 509 easy chairs 
and 100 war robe s to select Car 

the usual pric Niustré at «1 books post free. 


I y — 
1A AVI ESON’S EVE RL ASTING TEETH, 
such exquisite he and such admirable fit that 
nature appears to have ma 1 ithe ravages of time, disease, 
or accident, at 10s. per tooth, which price can only be exceeded 
by exnensive mountings. Davieson's Liquid Enamel, for Stop- | 
ping Deeaved Teeth without pain, is enamel white, and lasts | 
br ever. Consultation froin Ten till Six. 
448. West Strar Lendon, over the Electric Telegraph 
Office. Descriptive pam: shlets free by post, two stamps. 


THE BEST REMEDY FORINDIGESTION, 
NORTON'S 


fidently reer ymnaen led as a simple but eertain remedy 

gestion, whie’: is the cause of maar all the diseases 
» we are subject, being a medicine so uniformly grate- 
ful and beneficial, tat it is with justice called the * Natural 
Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” NORTON’S PILLS 
act as a powerful tenic and general aperient ; are mild in their 
operation; safe unéer any circumstances; and thousands of | 
persons can now bear testimony tothe benefits to be derived | 
from their use.—fold in Bottles at Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and lls. 
each. in every town in the ki ve. 

v’S PILLS,” 







































Cavtion!—RBe sure to ask for * NORTON 
not be persuadeé to purchase th ne various imitations, 
WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 
Are indispensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to 
Health and Longevity by the proper Mastication of Food. 


R OWLAND’S ODONTO, or 
PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
Compoundeé of ORTENTAL INGREDIENTS, is of inestima- 
ble value in IMPROVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH, 
STRENGTUENING the GUMS, and in rendering the 
BREATH PURE and FRAGRANT. It eradicates Tartar 
from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes 
and preserves the enamel. to which it it Arts a 
PEARL-LIKE WHIT 
CavtTron.—The words * ROWLAND'S ODONTO, 
on the Label. and “A. 
TON-GARDEN,” 
tox. Price 2s. 9d. 
fumers. 
LAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. Price 1s. 1}7. and 2s. 94. per box.—This pre- 
paration is one of the benefits which the science of modern 
chemistry has conferred upon mankind; for during the first 
twenty years of the present century to speak of a cure for the 
gont was considered a romance; but now the efficacy and 
safety of this medicine is so fully demonstrated, by unsoli- 
cited testimonials from persons in every rank of life, that 
public opinion proclaims this as one of the most important dis- 
coveries of the present age. These pills require no restraint of 
diet or confinement during their use, and are certain to pre- 
vent the disease attacking at iy vital part. 
Sold by all Medicine Venders. Observe “Thomas Prout, 
229, Strand, London,’ ‘on the Government stamp. 


VALUABLE REMEDIES FOR THE AFFLICTED. 
R. ROBERTS’S CELEBRATED OINT- 


MENT, called the POOR MAN’S FRIEND, is con- 
fidently recommended to the Public as an unfailing remedy 
for wounds of every descripiion, a certain cure for Ulcerated 
sore legs, if of twenty years’ standing; Cuts, Burns, Scalds, 
Bruises, Chilblains, Scorbutic Eruptions and Pimples on the 
Face, Sore and Inflamed Eyes, Sore Heads, Sore Breasts, 
&e. Sold in Pots, at 
Ils., and 22s. each. Also his 
PILULE ANTISCROPHULZ 
| confirmed by sixty years’ experience to be, without exception, 





and do 











’ &e., are 
ROWLAND and SONS, 20, HAT- 
on the Government Stamp affixed on each 

Sold by them, and by Chemists and Per- 





i 


1s. 13d., 2s. 9d., 


| one of the best alterative medicines ever compounded tor 


purifying the blood, and assisting nature in all her operations. 
| Hence they are used in Scrofula, Scorbutic Complaints, Glan- 
dular swellings, partic ularly those of the neck, &c. They form 


| amild and superior Family Aperient, that may be taken at all 


| 


Monn- | 
Medi- | 


| 
| 





times without confinement or change of diet. 
at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d, 4s. 6d., 11s., and 22s. 

Sold wholesale by the proprietors, BEAcH and Baryicorr 
at their dispensary. Bridport: by the London houses. Retai 
by all respectable Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom 
and Colonies 

Observe: No medicine sold under the above name can 
= be genuine, unless “Beach and Barnicott, late Dr. 

toberts, Bridport,” is engraved on the Government Stamp 


affixed to each package. 





bedste. ads with | 
a; plain iron bedsteads | 


polished | 


| 
>| 
ff 


ets ls. per yard under | 


CAMOMILE PILLS are con- | 


Sold in boxes, | 


—_—$—$$—$ 


OCKLE'S AN {TIBILIOUS- PILLS” for 
Indigestion, Bilions, Liver, and Stomach Complaints, 
| Prepared only by JAMES COCKLE, Surgeon, 18, New 
Ormond-stree t. aud to be had of all medicine vendors, i in boxes 

| at 1s. 1)d., 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., and 11s. 











YNT‘T P lp ec “NIT y 
ENT F REE for the benefit of NERVOUS 
} & SUFFERERS. “ THE WARNING VOICE,” by i, 
ae | SMITH, Doctor of Medicine of the Royal U niversity of Tena, 
| &c., a Medical Work on the Cure of Nervous Debility. Indiges: 
| tion i, Loss of Memory, &c.,, on receipt of a Stamped directeq 





Envelope.—Address Dr. H Smirn, 8, Burton-erescent, Tavis. 
tock-square, London, W.C. 


AWAY for the BENEFIT’ Lr o 
SUFFERERS.—Mr. RAPKEY wil! Ban 
free, on receipt of two stamps (to prepay postage), the 
* Medical Friend” on the Self-Cure of Nervous Debility, ‘Lz 
situde, Indigestion, &e. Iiustrated with Cases and Me of 
| Cure used in each case.—C. T. RAPKEY, Registered Surgeon, 
| 27, Alfred- -place, Bedf rd square, London. 


r ry tr rr 
| ] O YOU WANT LUXUR TANT, HAIR, 
| WHISKERS, &c. ?—Dr. RUSSELL’'S L IXIV ENE, an 
| elegantly perfumed toilet compound, is guaranteed to produce 
Moustachios, Whiskers, Eyebrows, &c., int wo or three weeks, 
| strengthen weak hair, prevent its falling off, check sreynessin 
all its stages, restore the original colour, ond reproduce the 

1air in baldness, from whatever cause, and at any age. Price 
2s., sent anywhere, free by post, on receipt of 24 penny 
st amps, by Dr. RUSSELL, 1, glan-street, Kentish-town, 
London. 


} 

} , Ty ,0 IMO Cw ‘TT 7 

| PSUPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
| © wItTHoUT A TRUSS.—Dr. THOMSON’S celebrated 
| REMEDY has been sue ful in curing thousands of cases, 
} and i applicable to eve 
RUPTURE, however 
causing 


NERVOUS 






























y variety of SINGLE or DOU “LE 
ad or long-standing, in male or female 


| 
no inconvenience in its use, and d¢ 





1S 


of any age, 
| away with any further ~ ey he wearing trusses, &c. Sent 
post free, on receipt of 7s. ge stamps or post-office 





order, by Dr. RALPH TH ONSON. 
town, London.—Attendance . ti} 
12 o'clock. An explanatory 
| free, for six penny stamps, 

Ka HE COMPLEXION. — 2 ‘OU’ TH and 
| BEAUTY PRESERVED.—The FLEUR DE IL’AGE, 
| or Bloom of Youth, imparts to any Complexion dazzling 
| brilliancy—gives to the skin freshness, deticacy, softness, and 
the roseate tint of heaith. The constant use of this wonde 


Clarence-road, Kent 
except Sunday, from 11 till 
book and testimonials sent, post 














} 

| Agent will render the coarsest complexion clear, soft and ir, 
|} and give to the roughest skin an alabaster look. No lady 

| having once applied, will e ain be without it. Ttis per- 





fectly innocent, an¢ may be ap»lied to the skin of an infant. 
| lls. each —To be had only of EDWARD 
| DAVIESON, Dentist, 448, West Strand, London (over the 
Electric Te jegraph Office). The descriptive Pamphlet free by 
2 ost for two stamps. 


—_ IT 
| FLOLLoway Y’S PILLS and OINTMENT, 
EXERCISE YOUR JUDGMENT. For purifying both 
the solids and fluids composing the human body, for regula- 
| ting the function natural to cach corp real organ, for 
} strengthening digestion and invis casas the nervous system, 
| the powers of Holloway’s remedies have been acknowledged 
| forthe last quarter of acentury. They are composed of the 
| finest balsams, without admixture with any mineral or 
| poisonous ingredient ; consequently the use of Holloway's 
purifying preparations, while wonde rfully efficient in sub- 
| duing disease, can never act wrongly or do inischief to the 
| weakest constitution. No well-conducted household should 
| be without a supply of these excellent family medicaments at 
this season of the year, when the blood and body gener. 
more especially require cleansing. 


| BE WARE of Spurious | and Dangerous 
Cc ompounds, sold in imitation of Dr. J. c ‘OLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, a name invented and app.ied 
by Dr. J. C. BROWNE, M.R.C.S. (ex-Ariny Medical St: aff) to 
| his great discovery, which is so extraordinarily curative in 
Consumption, Coughs, Asthma, Croup, Bronchitis, Neuralgia 
Head-Aches, Hyster in, Di: irrheea, and Diphtheria. As ay “00F 
| of its efficacy, a few extracts from numerous testimonials by 
| physicians and surgeons are given: 
|. From W. VEsanius Perricrew, M.D., Hon. F.R.C.S 
| land, formerly Lecturer upon Anatomy and Physiolo; wy s 
| George’s School of Medicine: “I have never met with ‘any 
| medicine so efficacious as an anti-spasinodic and sedative. | 
| have used it in Consumption, Asthma, Diarrhoea, and other 
diseases, and am most perfectly satisfied with the results,” 
|} From Dr, M‘MILLMAN. of New Galloway, Scotland: “I con- 
sider it the most valuable medicine known." 
Dr. Lex Hoge says: “The more I use it the more satisfied 
am I of its great usefulness.’ 


Dr. M'Gricor Crort, late Army Staff, says: 


| Sold in cases at 

















a 





“Tt is a most 


“Two doses 








ra 





invaluable medicine. 
Dr. Gresoy, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta: 
completely cured me of Diarrhoea.” 

From C. V. Rrpoct, Esq., Surgeon, Egham: “ As an astrin- 
gent in severe Diarrhoea, and an anti-spasmodic in Colic with 
Cramps in the Abdomen, the relief is instantaneous, As 4 
sedative in Nenralgia and Tie Doloureux, its effects were very 
remarkable. In Uterine Affections I have found it extremely 
valuable.” 

Sold only in bottles, at 2s. 97. and 4s. 6d., by the Sole Agent 
and Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPONT, 33, Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury-square, London ; or sent carriage free on receipt 
of stamps or Post-office order, 

None genuine without the words “Dr. J. Collis Browne's 

Cc hlorody: ne” engraved on the Government stamp, _ 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
j THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment ot 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOU-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected. and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, an : 
the truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on t 
circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, being 
sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London, 
A single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage. 18. 
Double Truss, 31s, ., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 6d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s, 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. P 
Post-oftice Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
™ 
{LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, 
&c.—The material of which these are made is rec pee 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly EL ASTIC ant 
COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for givin: g efticiens 
and permanent support in all cases of WEAK? and 
SWELING of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS 
| &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
| drawn on like an ordin ary stocking. Price from 7s. 67. to 16s. 
each ; postage, 6d. 
JouN Wire, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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THE WINES OF FRANCE AT THE REDUCED DUTY. 


BAktox and GUESTIER’S celebrated 


CLARETS (in one dozen Cases). 

63.; Langoa, 848. 5 

pik Bridge-street, two doors from Parliament-street. 

the REDUCED DUTY. 
OF d for immediate consumption: 
Golden Sherry 
erms cash. Post-office orders to be made payable to 
NEW PALACE of WESTMINSTER STORES, 
at reduced tariff. 









‘5, x4 90s.: St. Julien, 44s.; Chateau de Beychevelle, 
Médoo, 18%, 1 - Léoville, 92s. ; Latour, 100s.; Langoa, 1851, 
78, soville, 86s. ; Latour, 948. 
bi a ‘PALACE of WESTMINSTER STORES, 
Ww INES of PORTUGAL and SPAIN at 
i Vines have all been matured in the cellars of 
by oa teem iy of Sandeman and Co., and are confi- 
dently recommende 
sale Sherry, 248., 288., 328., 36s., 408., and 48s, 
Pas ne 3., 30s., 358., 42s., and 54s. 
sood Port, 20s. to 35s.; fine Port, 40s, to 46s. 
_ Very old and curious, 52s, to 64s. 
T s ; pa 
RA NCIS ELAND, Proprietor ; cheques to be crossed Messrs. 
Hopkinson and Co., Bankers, Regent-street. 
11, Bridge-street, two doors from Parliament-street. : 
Pure WINES of PORTUGAL & SPAIN, 


CRITERION PORT......) 

CRITERION SHERRYS ; 

Pint samples of each forwarded on receipt of forty-two 
stamps. 

FRENCH and other Wines of every description. 
SPARKLING CHAMPAGNE... .. 408. per doz. 
ST, JULIEN MEDOC CLARET .. 4 Me 

SPIRITS of the finest quality. 
SCHIEDAM HOLLANDS 989, — 3 
OLD COGNAC BRANDY 


36s. per dozen, bottles included 








is. per case, 

3s. per doz. 
arms cash; country orders to be accompanied by a remit- 
tance WILLIAMS and Co., 23, Birchin-lane, Cornhill, E.C, 
PICED BREAKFAST TONGUES, 74d. 
each, or 3s. 6d. per half-dozen. Cheddar Loaf Cheese, 
qid. and 8$d. per lb Osborne’s Peat-smoked Breakfast 
Bacon, gd. per lb. by the half-side. Butters in perfection at 
reasonable rates. A saving of 15 per cent. is effected by the 
urchaser at this establishment on all first-class provisions. 

-ackages gratis. 
OSBORNE’S CHEESE WAREHOUSE, Osborne House, 


30, Ludgate-hill, near St. Paul's, E.¢ 


HE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS and 
COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS 
and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City. 

Good strong useful Tea, ‘ 1., 2s. 10d., 38., and 4s. ; 
Souchong, 3s. gd., 3s. 10d., and 4s. Pure Coffees, 1s., 
Is. 3d., 1s. 4d., 1s, 6d., and 1s. 8d. 

Tea and Coffee to the value of 40s. sent carriage free to any 
railway station or market-town in England. A price enrrent 
free. Sugars at market prices. All goods carriage free 
within eight miles of the City. 

I ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, 
_. THE LEAF NOT COVERED WITH COLOUR. 

Strona, Rick, and FULL-FLAVOURED TEA is thus secured, 
as importing it before the Chinese cover it with colour makes 
it impossible for any brown low-priced autumn leaves to be 
made to appear like the best, and passed off to the consumer 
atahigh price. Price 3s. 8d., 4s.. and 4s. 4d. = Ib., in Packets. 
PURSELL, 80, Cornhill, and 119, Cheapside; ELPHINSTONE, 227, 
Reg .; GOULD, 198, Oxford-st.; WOLFE, 75, St. Paul's; 
Fortrescvug, Bayswater; Biiss, Brompton; ALLCHIN, Barns- 
bury-park; MILLARD, Camden-town; JoHNsToN, Charing- 
cross; WEBSTER, Moorgate-st.; NEWELL, Hackney; DELL, 
Kingsland; BALLARD, Hammersmith; GaLtoway, Islington; 
GortunG, Kentish-town and Pimlico; Lucas, Bridge-st., West- 
minster; PEGG, Notting-hill; McCaAsu, Stratford; Rerp, Rus- 
sell-square; Dopson, 98, Blackman-st.; HoRNIMAN’s Agents 
in every town. 

HE FORTY-SEVEN SHILLING 

SUITS 

are made to order from Scotch Cheviot, Tweed, and Angolas, 
all wool, and thoroughly shrunk by B. BENJAMIN, Mer- 
chant and Family Tailor, 74, Regent-street, W. The Two 
Guinea Dress and Frock Coats, the Guinea Dress Trousers, 
and the Half-Guinea Waistcoats. N.B.—A Perfect Fit 
guaranteed, 


FOR FASHIONS IN PETTICOATS LADIES SHOULD 


Ww VISIT 


CARTER’S WHOLESALE and 
A Novelty for Petticoats in Procaded Horsehair. 


RETAIL ESTABLISHMENT. 
Pa ad French Muslin Lace and Steel Jupon, 3s. 9d. te 






rich 
8. 2d., 

















Ladies’ Crinoline Watch-spring Petticoats, 4s. 9d. to 16s. 6d. 
Ladies’ Quilted Lustre and Saltaire Petticoats, 6s. 9d. to 25s 
___W™. Carter, 22, Ludgate-street, St. Paul's, London. 


[ALIES, why give such High Prices for 
4 your STAY BOVICES, when you can obtain a single 
pair at the Wholesale Prices direct from the Manufactory, 
and the choice of fifty different sorts at the undermeationed 
prices ? 

Patent Front-fastening Coutil Bodices, 2s. 11d. to 10s. 6d. 

Paris Wove Stays, any size required, 3s. 11d. to 14s. 6d. 

Ladies’ Family and Nursery Stays, 8s. 6d. to 21s. 

The Self-adjusting Victoria Royal Stay, 10s. 6d. to 25s. 

Engravings of the above and Trade-lists free. 

___W. Carrer, 22, Ludgate-street, St. Paul's, Loudon. 


y . 
AWRENCE HYAM announces that his 
a4 NEW STOCK of CLOTHING for the Season of 1860, con- 
sisting of the largest and choicest variety of SPRING and 
SUMMER attire ever designed, is now ready for inspection, 
and to which he solicits public attention and patronage. The 
greatest confidence may be placed in the durability and style 
of all garments, combined with the utmost economy in price. 


AWRENCE HYAM invites attention to 

‘ his SURTOUT and DRESS COATS, varying from 25s. 
to 50s, The MATERIAL, STYLE, FIT,’ and MAKE are 
PERFECT, and cannot fail to give general satisfacticn. 


1 AWRENCE HYAM’S SPRING and 
4 SUMMER OVERCOAT and UNDRESS JACKETS are 
first in FASHION, serviceable in wear, and beautiful in 
design. Price 1és., 21s., 30s., 42s. and 50s. 


LAWRENCE HYAM’S GUINEA COATS, 

‘. 288: SUITS, 15s. and 17s. TROUSERS, and 6s. VESTS, 
are “ Household Words” in every family. An immense variety 
of the newest patterns to select from, specially made for the 


SPRING and SUMMER Season of 1860. 
AWRENCE HYAM’S ORDERED 
T DEPARTMENT is complete in all its arrangements. 
ie most talented Cutters and best Workmen only are 
Saployed, whereby perfection in FIT, ELEGANCE, and 
8 oo LE, are always secured at moderate prices. 
Hy erve — The only Establishments of LAWRENCE 
HYAM are—City, 36, Gracechnrcb-strest ; West-End, 189 and 
190, Tottenham-court-road. 











HE GUARDIAN.—Such a mass of 


facts and statistics in regard to the education, pre- 
ferments, and authorship of the clergy could only have 
been got together at costly expense and trouble. 


THE MORNING ADVERTISER.—The amount and 
variety of the information it contains, considering the 
price at which it is published, must excite the agreeable 
surprise of the purchasers of the book. 


possession of places in the Establishment which will not 
be found in the Clerical Directory. 
ence it is one of great value. 


tionary of the Episcopal clergy of our day. It contains 
the names of 17,500 deacons, priests, and bishops, ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order, with a considerable body 
of information respecting them. 

THE LEADER AND SATURDAY ANALYST.— 
The Clerical Directory is cer 





fessions ; and, indeed, with some few exceptions, 
we have seen nothing to equal it in point of 
information. . . The bulk of the eccle- 


siastical profession will, we have little doubt, fully appre- 
ciate the labour and carefulness which have brought 
together such an enormous mass of facts with so few 
trifling errors and omissions. . : 
executed on good paper, and the type in which it is 


reference. 

BELL’S WEEKLY MESSENGER.—In this, 
second issue, the great improvement of an alphabetical 
reference is obtained, which adds very considerably to 
the utility of the publication, inasmuch as the name of 
every clergyman in England and Ireland can in a 
moment be met with, and, generally speaking, all that 
appertains to his history, position, emolument, and pub- 
lications, can in a moment be found. 
sible, in a work of such gigantic complication, that errors 
should be entirely absent, or that, from the various 
changes in preferments, it can in every particular be 
always accurate; but it approaches as near as any work 
of its kind can do, which is merely one of reference. 

MORNING STAR.—A very well arranged and care- 
fully compiled book of reference, which will prove of 
the highest service to those who have occasion to deal 


Established Church, or who feel any interest in the his- 


clergy. The book is a storehouse of valuable 
information, but little of which can be found elsewhere, 
and, while indispensable to all public libraries, will be a 


tions. 

THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CHRONICLE. 
—This book is a curiosity. We suppose no single volume 
contains so large a collection of facts. Here are nearly 
800 pages of close print, with abbreviations for economy 
of space, and each page contains absolutely scores of facts 
“relating to the Clergy and the Church,” all so well 
arranged, that one can turn, without troubie or coniu- 
sion, to the very thing one wants to know. It would 
be no slight thing to get together a bare list like this; 
but this is the least part of the work, for to each name 
is added address, school, college, dates of degrees and 
ordination, ordaining bishop, past and present appoint- 
ments, with value and statistical information, and, finally, 
literary publications. We believe that a wonderful amount 
of accuracy has been secured, considering the enormous 
massto be dealt with. A work like this, manifesting so 
large an amount of labour and of energy and spirit, ought 


of all who are in any way connected with the clergy. It 


wonderful work in its infantine state, we doubt not that 
the mind which planned it will strike out improvements 
ju future 


I. SURNAME and CHRISTIAN NAME, in full, of 
Clergymen in England and Wales, with the real 
Address and Post-town. 

I. The COLLEGE or PUBLIC SCHOOL and UNT- 
VERSITY of which each is or has been a Member, 
with the dates of the Scholarships, Exhibitions, 
Fellowships, and Tutorships held by each. 

HOLY ORDERS: the Year when obtained, with 
the Diocese and name of the Ordinating Bishop. 

PREFERMENTS and APPOINTMENTS held by 
each Clergyman, from the youngest Curate to the 
Primate of all England, with the date of Appoint- 
ment, Name and Address of Patron, and amount 
of Stipend. (Innumerous instances the whole of 
a Clergyman’s past Appointments are also regis- 
tered.) 


V. BENEFICES : 


—_ 


IIT. 





IV. 


Description of all Ecclesiastical 


and Address of Patron, Amount of Tithe, Acreage 
of Glebe, Augmentations, Endowment, Glebe 


May J 
JOHN CROCKFORD, 
London, W.C. 


As a work of refer- book of reference for facts relating to the clergy and the 
Church. i ) 


THE DAILY NEWS.—This is a biographical dic- | 


It is quite impos- | 


welcome and useful addition to many private collec- | ersity, ed } 
; and degrees, dates and place of ordination, present living 


RECENT OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


ON 


Crockford’s Clerical Directory for 1860. 


THE PUBLISHER'S CIRCULAR.—Crockford’s 


| Clerical Directory tor 1860 is really a valuable work; and 


| 


Phere is scarcely | 
indeed a singlefact of interest connected with the present | 


is as superior to our old friend the “ Clergy List’ asthe 
‘* Post-oflice Directory’ was to its forerunner ** Robson.”’ 
. . . . For correctness and careful compilation the 
present work leaves far behind all previous direc- 
tories. The book forms a biographical key to about 
18,000 names. 

THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—This is 
the second year of the publication of this well-arranged 
Clerical Directory, which is a biographical and statistical 


It contains 17,500 names, in strict alphabetical 
order , a complete index to benefices and curacies ; a list 


| of the Irish clergy belonging to the Church; one of the 


members of the Scottish Episcopal Church; a list of 
the English Bishops from the year 1774 to the end of 
1859: each section and each name being accompanied by 


| full information of all that it is likely any one would 
| desire to know who has to consult a record of this kind. 


tainly as fully entitled to the | 
rank of a standard work of its kind, as the most careful | 
and copious of its contemporaries of the other pro- | 


The work is well | 
printed is of a peculiar character, well suited to facilitate | 


the | 


In its way nothing can be more useful or better put 
together than this directory. 


ILLUSTRATED NEWS OF THE WORLD.—The 
publisher of this work is a man of immense enterprise. 
The present is one of his most important undertakings. 
To all clergymen this work is indispensable; to every 
member of the Church of England it must be interest- 
ing; and even to the ordinary reader it offers, as a book 
of reference, a vast amount of curious information. 

ST. JAMES’S CHRONICLE.—The title of this, the 
most complete and carefully compiled of all our direc- 
tories, conveys but little idea of its contents—the mere 
name and address of each clergyman takes up only a 
small portion of the work. It is a perfect biographi 
directory of the personnel of the Chureh. . . . Thi 
vast and varied collection of facts, relating to the cler 
and the Church, may be fully relied on for accuracy, 
they are obtained, we are informed in the preface to the 

vork, from the clergy, and corrected in proof, in many 
instances, by themselves. We should state that the 





Ss 






| work is most admirably printed—the names being in 


with questions bearing upon the organisation of the | 


tory and actual position of individual members of its | 


| this C 


bold black letters —well bound, and altogether forms one 
of those concise works of reference which are so highly 
prized by persons who, like ourselves, have no time to 
wade through a mass of matter to find the jsacts they 
wish to know. : 

THE MORNING CHRONICLE.—This is a biogra- 
phical and statistical book of reference for facts relating 
to the clergy and the Church, and supplies a want whic: 
no other directory has yet attempted to fill. ‘The elergy- 
by means of this directory, can learn of themselves, and 
the public can ascertain, not only the address (which 
ordinary directories would supply, although necessarily 
dispersed over a variety of town and country publica- 
tions), but the school and university, educational honours 


or appointment, of the clergy, with particulars as to in- 
come, patronage, and literary achievements. . . . As 
far as ame yom can be attained in any such publication, 

erical Directory is a remarkable proof of industry. 
THE MORNING POST.—* Croekford ” is a work of 


| considerable dimensions, compiled on the plan of a bio- 


to command the warm support of the public, especially | 


is an annual publication, of course; and, although it is a | 


Benefices, with their Post-towns, Diocese, Name | 


graphical dictionary of the clergy of the Established 
Church. . . . It bearson the face of it evidence that much 
care has been taken in its compilation. 

EVENING HERALD.—This annual has nowas:umed 
a position which renders it indispensable to all wlio re- 
quire information as tothe personnel of the Church. . . . 
There is every mark of scrupulous care in the compilation 
of this standard book of reference. The thanks of the 
Church and tlie press are due to the compilers of a work 
which is of enduring value, being in continual progress 
of correction for an annual issue. 

THE PRESS.—The Clerical Directory is the most 
complete and carefully compiled of all our works of the 
kind. . . The work is admirably printed and alpha- 
betically arranged. Its utility as a work of reference 
may best be judged by the contents of which we have 
spoken. 


CONTENTS OF THE CLERICAL DIRECTORY: 


House or Rectory, gross Value to the Beneficed 
and amount of population 

VI. EPISCOPAL and PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 
—such as Surrogate, Inspector of Schools, 
Rural Dean, Justice of the Peace, Master of 
an Endowed or Public School—are added in 
each instance. 

VII. DIGNITIES HELD by CLERGYMEN—suck 
as Bishop, Dean, Chapter, Canon, Archdeacon, 
Prebend, with the date and yearly value of each 
Appointment—are likewise noted. 

VIII. BOOKS WRITTEN or EDITED by Clergy 
men are described in each instance, with all 
particulars as to Title, Size, Publisher, date of 
Publication, and Price. 

IX. REFERENCE to Livings, Benefices, and Ap- 
pointments is rendered perfectly easy by means 
of a separate and ample Index. 

X. COMPLETE LISTS of the Clergy of the Esta- 
blished Church in Ireland, and the Scotch 
Episcopal Church. 


be had by order of any Bookseller, or a copy, bound in cloth boards, sent in return for 12s. b 
Clerical Journal and Wirectory Offices, 10, Wellingtou-street, Strand, 





| SPECIMEN PAGES WILL BE SUPPLIED GRATIS ON APPLICATION BY 


LETTER OR OTHERWISE. 
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- NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


a Saal —_ 
MR. ALBERT SMITH’S NOVELS. 
In fep. 8vo. boards, price 2s., or bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 


[HE ADVENTURES OF MR. 
LEDBURY. 
THE SCATTERGOOD FAMILY. 
THE POTTLETON LEGACY. 
CHRISTOPHER TADPOLE. 


And price 1s. 6d. 
THE MARCHIONESS OF BRINVILLIERS. 





COMPLETION OF ROUTLEDGE’S SHAKESPEARE, 
In 3 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, price 2/. 16s. 


| OUTLEDGE’S SHAKESPEARE. | 


Edited by HOWARD STAUNTON. With 
numerous Illustrations by Joun GILBERT. Engraved 
by the BrorHErs DALZIEL. 

COMPLETION OF VOL. I. OF ROUTLEDGE’S 
ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY. 
In royal 8vo. cloth gilt, price 18s. 
OUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED 
4% NATURAL HISTORY. By the Rev. J. G. 
WOOD, M.A., F.L.S. With upwards of 600 I)lustra- 
tions from designs by WoLF, ZWECKER, WEIR, COLE- 
MAN, &c. Engraved by the BRoTHERS DALZIEL. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “ROMANCE, 
OF WAR.” 
In fep. 8vo. boards, price 2s. 
. of LORRAINE. By JAMES 
| GRANT, Esq., Author of the ‘*Romance of 
War,”’ ‘‘ Harry Ogilvie,”’ &c. &c. 
NEW WORK BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
In demy 8vo. cloth, price 5s, Illustrated by Putz, 
( VINGDEAN GRANGE. By 
W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq., Author of 
“The Tower of London,”’ ** Mervyn Clitheroe,’’ &c. &c. 
ROUTLEDGE’S CHEAP SERIES.—NEW VOLUME, 
In fep. 8vo. boards, price 1s. 
(ATHERINE : a Village Tale. By 
) JULES SANDEAU. Translated by WILLIAM 
ROBSON. 


VVERY GIRLS’ BOOK: a Com- 

pendium of Entertaining Amusements for Recrea- 

tion in Home Circles. By Miss LAWFORD. Fep. 8vo. 
cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

MHINGS PRESENT, and THINGS 

to COME. By the Rev. ROBERT MAGUIRE, 


M.A., Incumbent of Clerkenwell. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, price 
28. Gd. 


\ EN of the TIME; or, Biographical 
Sketches of Iiving Characters. Fep. svo. price 
12s. 6d. 
(jBiMM'S HOUSEHOLD STORIES. 
Complete Edition. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. 
WE PEASANT BOY PHILOSO- 
PHER,; or, a Child Gathering Pebbles on the Sea- 
thore. By HENRY MAYHEW. Illustrated. Fep. 
8vo. cloth, price 5s, 
MHE WONDERS of SCIENCE; or, 
The Life of a Wonderful Boy. By HENRY 
MAYHEW. Fep. 8vo. cloth, Illustrated, price 5s. 


FSTORY for BOYS; or, Annals of 
the Nations of Modern Europe. By JOHN G. 
EDGAR. With Eight Illustrations. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 
HE BOYHOOD of GREAT MEN. 
Intended as an Example to Youth. By JOHN G. 
EDGAR. Illustrated by BirkeT Foster. Fep. 8vo. 
cloth, price 38. 6d. 


JVOOTPRINTS of FAMOUS MEN. 
_ Designed as Incitements to Intellectual Industry. 
By JOHN G. EDGAR. _Iilustrated by BIRKEeT 
Foster. Fep. 8yvo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
ELEN MORDAUNT; or, the 
Standard of Life. By Mrs. WEBB, Authoress 
of “Naomi.’’ With Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 
price 5s. 
COUNTRY AND SEA-SIDE BOOKS, 
In fep, 8vo. boards, price One Shilling each, 
"Be ITISH BUTTERFLIES. By 
Ww. 8. COLEMAN. Illustrated by the Author. 
*OUR WOODLANDS, HEATHS, and HEDGES. 
By W. S. COLEMAN. Illustrated by the Author. 
BRITISH FERNS. Bv TILOMAS MOORE, 
F.L.S. Illustrated by W. S. CoLEMAN. 
*The COMMON OBJECTS of the COUNTRY. 
By Rev. J.G. WOOD. Ilustrated by W. S. CoLEMAN. 
*The COMMON OBJECTS of the SEA-SHORE. 
By Rey. J. G. WOOD. Illustrated by G. B. SowerBy. 


Price 2s. 

*WILD FLOWERS: How to See and how to 
Gatherthem. By SPENCER THOMSON. Illustrated 
by Noget HumMPHREYs. 

*Superior Editions of the above are also ready, bound 
in cloth, and with the Llustrations beautifully printed in 
colours. 

In small d4to. cloth, price 21s. 

ONGFELLOW’S POEMS. A New 

4 Edition, with upwards of 100 Illustrations by 
Joun GILRERT. 

*,* Contains the whole of Longfellow’s Poems, with 
the exception of the Golden Legend and the Song of 
Hiawatha 


London: ROUTLEDGE. WARNE, and 
ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 











13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, 


HURST AND BLACKETTS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
——$> 


A SUMMER RAMBLE IN THE 
HIMALAYAS; with Sporting Adventures in the 
Vale of Cashmere. Edited by ** MOUNTAINEER.” 
8vo. with Illustrations. 15s. 


SIX MONTHS IN REUNION: a 
Clergyman's Holiday, and How he Passed it. By the 
Rey. P. BEATON, M.A. 2 vols, 21s. 


DOMESTIC MEMOIRS of the ROYAL 
FAMILY, and of the COURT of ENGLAND. chiefly 
at SHENE and RICHMOND. By FOLKESTONE 
WILLIAMS, F.G.S., 3 vols. with fine Portraits, &c. 
31s. 6d. bound. 

“This work has a high claim upon public regard. It 
tells us much of the personal history of successive mo- 
narchs.’’— Chronicle. 

“ Mr. Williams has selected the regal and courtly view 
of his subject, and has bestowed great pains and in- 
dustry in the prosecution of his researches. This work 
will be very attractive.”’—Sun. 


A JOURNEY on a PLANK from KIEV 
to EAUX-BONNES, 1859. By LADY CHARLOTTE 
PEPYS. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 


“A very touching and beautiful work..’’—Chronicle. 








THE NEW NOVELS. 
ONLY AWOMAN. By Capt.L. WRAXALL. 
3 vols. 


MAINSTONE’S HOUSEKEEPER. By 

“SILVERPEN.”’ 3 vols. 

“ A very capital novel. The sobriquet of ‘ Silverpen,’ 
given by the late Douglas Jerrold to the Authoress, is 
felicitously asserted in every line of this excellent story.” 
—Chronicle. 


GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. 
Author of “ Wildflower,” &c. 3 vols. 
**A good novel. The most interesting of the author's 

productions." — Atheneum, 


THE CURATES of RIVERSDALE: 
RECOLLECTIONS in the LIFE of a CLERGY- 
MAN. Written by Himself. Dedicated to the Duke 
of Manchester. 3 vols. 


LORD FITZWARENE, By “Sckvrtaror,” 


Author of ‘* The Master of the Hounds,” &c. 3 vois., 
with Illustrations. [On the 23rd. 


By the 





EAUTIFUL POETRY: the Choicest of 
the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 
reading all that is worthy of preservation. 
Vols. I. to VI. may be had, price 5s. 6d. each; or superbly 
dound for prizes and presents, 7s. 6d. 
Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


Just published, 1 vol. price 16s. 
DR. FORBES WINSLOW'S NEW WORK. 


N OBSCURE DISEASES of the BRAIN 


and MIND; their Incipient Symptoms. Treatment. &c: 
“ This will be the future British Text-book on mental and 
cerebral pathology. It is the most important work that has 
appeared in this country for many years in relation to subtle 
affections of the mind and obscure and insidious diseases of 
the brain. It should be carefully read and closely studied.”"— 
The Lancet. 
J. CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 
CANCER. 
Just publivhed, price 1s., per post 1s, 1d., 
HE SECOND APPENDIX to the Suc- 
cessful Treatment of Cancer without Operation or 
Caustices: also, a new, painless, and successful method of 
treating Fistula, without using the knife, ligature, or caustics, 


By JOHN PATTISON, M.D., 10, Cavendish-road, St. John’s- 
wood. London, N.W. 





Fourth Edition, just published, price 2s, 6d. or by post, < 
32 stamps, 


ISEASES of the SKIN: a Guide to their 


Treatment and Prevention; illnstrated by Cases. By 
THOMAS HUNT, Surgeon to the Western Dispensary fur 
Diseases of the Skin, 21a, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. 

“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
class to the curable. ""—Lancet. 
London: T. RicHarps, 37, Great Queen-street. 


‘yl a 
HE TIMES, Post, or Globe POSTED the 
evening of publication, at 288. a quarter: Heraldor 
Chronicle, 20s.; Daily News or Evening Herald, 15s.; The 
Zimes, second edition, 30s., ditto, second day, 16s. 6d. 
Answers required and orders prepaid.—J AMES BARKER, 19, 
Throgmorton-street, Bank. 


Established thirty years. 


ESSEY’S MARKING INK.—Established 

4 in 1838.—An intense black, unaltered by washing. See 

Dr. Ure’s testimonial at the Proprietor’s, 97, High-street, Mary- 

lebone, London. Sold at 1s. per bottie by all Chemists and 
Stationers. 


HAT WILL THIS COST to PRINT? 
isa thought often occurring to literary minds, public 


characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An imme- 
diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, on appiication to 




















RICHARD BARRETT, 13, Mark-lane, London. R. B. is | 
enabled to execute every description of Printing on very ad- | 


Vantageous terins, his office being furnished with a large and 
choice assortment of Trpks, Steam PRINTING MACHINEs, 


ment in the printing art. A Specimen Book of Types, and 
infermation for authors, sent on application, by 
RicHarD BaRkETT, 13, Mark-lane, London. 





| EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


In crown 8vo. price 5s. cloth, red edges, 


TUDIES in ENGLISH POETRY. 
With Short Biographical Sketches, and Notes Ex- 
easter and Critical, intended as a Text-book for the 
1igher Classes in Schools, and as an Introduction to the 
Study of English Literature. By JOSEPH PAYNE. 
Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. 


MANUAL of the ANATOMY and 
PHYSIOLOGY of the HUMAN MIND. By the 


Rey. J. CARLILE, D.D. New Edition, revised and 
corrected, cloth 4s. 








USEFUL ELEMENTARY WORKS. 
i, 
CKWORTH VOCABULARY ; or, 


English Spelling Book ; with the meaning attached 
toeach word. Improved Edition. 18mo. cloth lettered, 
price 1s. 6d. 

9 


ATECHISM of FAMILIAR THINGS 
—For the use of Schools and Families. By E. A 


WILLEMENT. New and improved Edition. 12mo. 
cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
3 


(pILES's ENGLISH PARSING 


LESSONS. Comprising the Rules of Syntax, ex- 
emplified by appropriate Lessons under each Rule. 
Improved Edition. 12mo. cloth, price 2s. 


4. 
ICTORIAL SPELLING BOOK ; or, 
Lessons on Facts and Objects. With 130 Graphic 
Illustrations. New Edition. 12mo cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


OWBOTHAWM’S DERIVATIVE 


SPELLING BOOK. New Edition. 12mo. cloth, 
price 1s. 6d. 


6. 
ELECT POETRY for CHILDREN, 


in Schools and Families. By JOSEPH PAYNE. 
Thirteenth Edition.  18mo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 








FRENCH CLASS BOOKS. 


1. 
ARBAULD’S LECONS POUR DES 
ENFANS, depuis l’age de Deux Ans jusq’au Cinq. 
Avec une Interprétation Anglaise. New Edition. 18mo. 


cloth lettered, price 2s. 
9 


ELLENGER’S FRENCH FABLES, 
imitated from La Fontaine. With a Dictionary. 


New Edition, by Professor DELILLE. 12mo. clotii, 
price 2s. 


3. 
HX MNES EN PROSE POUR DES 
; ENFANS. Par l’auteur des “ Legons pour des 
Enfans.”” Traduites de l’ Anglais par M. CLEMENCE. 
18mo. cloth, price 1s. 








WHEELER’S SCRIPTURE CLASS 
BOOKS. 


1 


NALYSIS and SUMMARY of OLD 
TESTAMENT HISTORY and the LAWS of 
MOSES; with a Connection between the Old and New 
Testaments, an Introductory Outline of the Geography. 
Political History, &c. By J.T. WHEELER, F.R.G:S. 
Sixth Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, red edges, price 5s. 6d. 


9 


NALYSIS and SUMMARY of NEW 
TESTAMENT HISTORY, including— 

1. The Four Gospels Harmonised into one continuous 
Narrative. 

2. The Acts of the Apostles, and continuous History 
of St. Paul. 

8. An Analysis of the Epistles and Book of Revela- 
tion. 

4. An Introductory Outline of the Geography, Critical 
History, Authenticity, Credibility, and Inspiration of 
the New Testament. 

The whole illustrated by copious Historical, Geogra- 

hical, and Antiquarian Notes, Chronological Tables. 
‘ourth Edition, revised. Post 8vo. cloth, red edges, 
price 5s. 6d. 


3. 
HE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 
of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS. _ Iilus- 
trated with Five Coloured Maps, and large View of 
Jerusalem, with Plan of the Ancient City. Folio cloth, 
price 73, 6d. 


4. 
POPULAR ABRIDGMENT of OLD 
and NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, for Schools, 
Families, and General Reading. Explained by His- 
torical and Geographical Illustrations, and numerous 
Map Diagrams. With Sixteen Maps. In 2 vols. 18mo: 
cloth, price 2s. each. 








ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, and Co., 


| 25, Paternoster-row. 
Hrpravic and other PRESSES, and every modern improve- | 
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